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Gainer Mills Plant 


At Springfield, IIl., 
Leased by ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. has leased on a long 
term basis the production facilities of 
Gainer Mills, Inc., Springfield, Ill. Ac- 
cording to Ellis English, vice presi- 
dent in charge of ADM’s feed and 
flour divisions, who made the an- 
nouncement, the entire Gainer sales 
and production forces have been re- 
tained. A divisional sales office will 
be maintained at Springfield. 

Production at the newly acquired 
plant will include a full line of ADM’s 
Archer Booster livestock and poultry 
feeds and concentrates. In addition to 
supplying its present dealers in Illi- 
nois, southeastern Iowa and eastern 


TRAIN SMASHES MILL—Here is a general view of the wreckage resulting 
from a truck striking a Pennsylvania Railroad train at Atwater Station, 10 
miles north of Alliance, Ohio. Obscured is the train’s baggage car which is 
inside the collapsed feed mill of the Portage County Farm Bureau. Three 
persons were killed, including a man in the mill, and seven injured in the 


accident. (See story on page 8.) 


Missouri from the Springfield mill, 
ADM will serve the former Gainer 


dealer organization throughout IIli- 
nois and Iowa. 

Robert F. Pevahouse, formerly 
manager of feed sales for Gainer 
Mills, has been appointed divisional 
sales manager in charge of the 
Springfield sales office. Mr. Peva- 
house is a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee where he received his 
bachelor’s degree in animal husban- 
dry in 1947 and a master’s degree in 
animal nutrition in 1948. 

Commenting on the addition of the 
Springfield plant, Earl Branson, as- 
sistant vice president and. general 
manager of ADM’s feed division, ex- 
plained that for some time the com- 
pany has been interested in expand- 
ing the operations of its growing feed 
division in the eastern Corn Belt 
area. Mr. Branson cited the fact that 
Springfield is an ideal shipping point, 
enabling ADM to provide fast, effi- 
cient delivery service, both by truck 

(Continued on page 69) 


WASHINGTON — It looks as 
though next season’s laying flock will 
be little, if any, larger than a year 
earlier. 

This situation was foreseen. this 
week by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in its latest report on 
poultry and egg production and mar- 
keting. 

Fewer flock replacement chicks are 
being hatched and raised this year 
than would have been expected from 
early-season indications, USDA points 
out. 

Although feed prices have been be- 
low last year at the same time, re- 
cent increases in feed costs have 
tended to hold down the late-season 


A Look Around at the Morrison 


By Harvey E. Yantis 


The old saying held true: If you don’t like the weather in Chicago just 
wait 15 minutes and it will change. . . . The temperature was 93 on Tuesday 
and 45—with a chilly wind—on Wednesday. . . . Never before were so many 
suits changed by so many people so quickly—at a feed convention anyway 
—as on Wednesday morning when summer-suited, straw-hatted southerners 
arrived in the wintry lake breezes. . . . Not many of us can have a tailor 
in every city just in case there is a change in the weather, but our esteemed 
contemporary, Louis Sosland of the Southwestern Miller, Kansas City, did 
in this instance, at least. He brought no heavy clothing to Chicago, but re- 
membered that he had an undelivered flannel suit at a Chicago tailor’s shop, 
and simply had it sent around to the hotel. . . . The convention next year 
will be three weeks earlier than it was this year. It will return to the Conrad 
Hilton, which has exhibit space to accommodate the National Feed Industry 
Show to be held in connection with the AFMA convention. . . . Speculation 
concerning the 1957 attendance covers a wide range, with some believing 
that it may hit 3,000. The lowest estimates are around 2,000. The Conrad 
Hilton has 3,000 rooms, and is the only hotel in Chicago that could house 
such a large meeting and exhibit. 

For the umpteenth consecutive time, this year’s convention set a new 
attendance record. Registration was 1,756, compared with 1,631 in 1955 and 
1,621 in 1954. . . . There were almost as many press and radio representa- 
tives covering the meeting this year as there was total attendance at the 
AFMA conventions when ye aging scribe first started going to them in the 
late 20’s. Total press attendance was 118, including 18 radio farm directors, 
39 agricultural magazine editors, 49 gentlemen of the feed and poultry trade 
press and 12 farm newspaper editors. . . . 54 college representatives attended, 
along with 37 feed control officials and Food & Drug officials. Five ther 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Next Year’s Laying Flock 
May Show No Increase 


hatching of replacement chicks, ac- 


| cording to the government experts, 


and further feed price increases are 
indicated. 

In January and February this year, 
hatchings of replacement chicks were 
24 and 21% above the same months 
in 1955. March hatchings, however, 
were up only 3%, and April showed 
a 1% increase. The increase for 
January-April over 1955 was 7%. The 
number of replacement type eggs in 
incubators on May 1 was up 4%. On 
May 1, there were 2% more young 
chickens than a year earlier on 
farms for laying flock replacement. 

USDA says that, though somewhat 
larger than last year, the hatch is 
not likely to result in a significant in- 
crease in the total number of layers 
to be on hand Jan. 1, 1957. This is 
because of the smaller number of 
pullets (1955-hatched layers) in the 
current laying flock, and the relative- 
ly larger number of hens. 

In view of the larger number of 
hens that will have to be replaced 
this fall, the number of layers on 
hand next Jan. 1 could likely be no 
larger than a year earlier. 


Feed Market 
Thus, it is evident, the feed in- 
dustry’s market for chick and grow- 
er feeds this current season is not 
as large as might have been expect- 
ed earlier, and next year’s laying 
(Continued on page 73) 


Manufacturers 


‘Hear Reports 


On Ingredients 


Advisory Group 
Holds First Session 


CHICAGO — Feed manufacturing 
industry representatives were pro- 
vided last week with up-to-date in- 
formation on production, supplies and 
other aspects of various industries 
supplying ingredients for feed manu- 
facture. 

The data and comments on the in- 
gredients were presented at the first 
meeting of the newly organized feed 
trade advisory committee of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
held during the 48th annual AFMA 
convention. 

This committee was formed by 
the AFMA committee of purchasing 
agents on the authorization of the 
association’s board, and its purpose 
is to act as a liaison group on gen- 
eral feed industry and allied trade 
problems. 

The meeting was conducted under 
the leadership of R. H. Dean, Ral- 
ston Purina Co., St. Louis, chairman 
of the new group, and with the 15- 
man executive committee of the pur- 
chasing agents. Members of the trade 
advisory committee presented sum- 

(Continued on page 8) 


Price 
Supports for ’56 
Corn Announced 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture wasted no time 
this week following enactment of the 
new farm law in announcing the 
eligibility requirements for 1956-crop 
corn price supports at the different 
levels which will be available. 

The maximum price support for 
corn, as previously announced, will 
be a national average of $1.50 bu. in 
the commercial corn area (the 840 
designated commercial counties). 
Farmers in the commercial area may 
become eligible for this maximum 
support level by: 

1. Complying with their corn acre- 
age allotments, as determined on the 
basis of the previously announced 

(Continued on page 73) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


FEED ADDITIVES: Details of the new U.S. Department of Agriculture 
report on the use of antibiotics, other drugs and vitamin B, at low levels in 
formula feeds will be found on page 22. 

CATTLE CYCLE: What will be the size of the cattle feed market in 
the next few years? An analysis of cattle cycle trends appears on page 30. 


EGG QUALITY: The feed trade can benefit from efforts to improve egg 
quality, and developments in this field are reviewed on page 42. 
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Feed business held to the levels of the previous week or declined in 
various areas. It was felt that in some instances, at least, declining prices 
for feed ingredients caused a slowdown in buying. Competition is keen among 
manufacturers, and special promotions are being utilized to hold and extend 
markets. Poultry and hog feeds are the best volume-getters, with dairy feed 
sales reduced by greatly improved pastures in northern areas. Drouth condi- 
tions, on the other hand, were threatening in some southern sections. Oilseed 
meals, animal by-products and millfeeds were lower this week. The index of 
wholesale feedstuffs prices dropped 5.5 points to 200, and the feed grain index 
dropped 4.2 points to 210.5 in the week ending May 31. (Details on pages 


| A Look Around at the Morrison 


(Continued from page 1) 


government representatives were present and were unidentified except for 
the information that they were not with the FBI. 

The AFMA runs a helpful press room. Dick Kathe, director of the agri- 
cultural service division of AFMA, is in charge. He was aided this year by 
George Kyd and Herbert Graff, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, and George 
Soule, E. I. DuPont, Wilmington, Del. These fellows reported on committee 
meetings, interviewed speakers, transcribed talks, set up photos and did a 
multitude of other convention chores. All news releases, manuscripts, photo- 
graphs and most other information pertinent to the convention were distrib- 
uted to the media represented by 5 p.m. Friday. . . . The two girls helping 
in the press room were Barbara Brown and Ellen Bradley. Delegates also 
will remember the helpfulness and cheerfulness of the four other AFMA staff 
members on the main registration desk. They are Lorraine Roberg, Stella 
Nelson, Ruth Jayne and Lorna Bussell. . . . Perhaps a trend of considerable 
significance can be read into this intelligence: Mr. Kathe says that although 
liquid refreshments have been available to members of the press in the press 
room for several preceding meetings, this is the first one at which members 
of the fourth estate have availed themselves of it. 

On the ofher hand, probably most of those at the convention drank 
coffee on the Chicago Feed Club, which operated a coffee bar each morning 
just off the entrance to the grand ballroom, where the convention sessions 
were held. The club also operated a message and information desk and pro- 
vided ushers for the meetings. ...A total of 2,300 persons attended the 
Sunshine Social Hour, and consumed 20,400 hors d'oeuvres while drinking 
8,000 shots of various types of liquors in assorted mixtures. .. . We didn’t 
hear of any of the several bars in the room running out of liquor, but some 
of them fell behind demand when they ran out of ice and glasses. .. . The 
last group.of 30 or 40 to leave the Sunshine Hour formed a conga line and 
danced out to the elevators. ... Everything was in readiness for the 
Wednesday evening reception sponsored by Western Condensing Co.—the 
buffet table was set up, the bartenders were ready for duty, the early guests 
had arrived. But there was no ice! The hotel’s service elevators had broken 
down and the hosts were getting more apologetic by the minute. The carved- 
ice roosters decorating the buffet table as a centerpiece came near to serving 
a more-than-decorative role as guests threatened to chop them up for more 
practical purposes. But the supply of ice cubes arrived just in time to save 
them from such a fate. ... The traditional party of the Borden Co. also 
was held Wednesday evening at the Palmer House, and featured “The Fer- 
macto Cocktail.” Named after a new Borden fermentation product, the rum 
drink was recognized easily in the glasses because of its exotic color. Gene 
Holcombe, Borden’s advertising manager, reported the drink’s formula was 
a standard one but that he had spent many pleasant weeks in the research 
project of selecting just the right drink to bear the “Fermacto” label... . 
An innovation in convention entertainment was presented Thursday evening 
by the Nitrogen Division of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Oscar Brand was 
featured in the Venetian Room of the Morrison singing “bawdy backroom 
ballads” and strumming his guitar. ... One of the country’s leading folk 
music authorities, Brand has been featured on television, radio and record 
albums. He has written and sung background music for three films for the 
Nitrogen Division. A full-house of feed men enjoyed the stag entertainment 
he presented during the AFMA meeting, and John Waugh, advertising man- 
ager of the Nitrogen Division, felt he had a “hit” on his hands. . . . Dr. 
Thomas H. Jukes, American Cyanamid, was not only an interested listener 
but turned out to be a proficient balladeer also. He gave Brand several num- 
bers the entertainer had not heard. 

St. Regis Paper Co. personnel in charge of the entertainment suite had 
some anxious moments early in AFMA convention week when they discovered 
the rooms to which they had been assigned were undergoing complete re- 
modeling. The hotel had even suggested that the noon buffet be scheduled 
“a little later than noon” on the first day of the convention. Split-second 
timing worked out, however, and the workmen were leaving just as the 
first guests arrived. Only evidences of incompletion were an unpainted sec- 
tion of the bar and a rest room facility that wouldn’t flush. . . . One of the 
end results of the feed industry’s service to the American consumer was 
featured again this year in the hospitality suite of National Distillers Products 
Corp. and U.S. Industrial Chemicals Co. Last year chicken sticks and fish 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Southwest 


Good rainfall, some reduction in 
formula feed prices and a fairly good 
demand for poultry feeds helped to 
maintain a good feed production pace 
in the Southwest this week. Many 
mills were planning to operate on 
Saturday this week due to the fact 
that Memorial Day was a double- 
time holiday. Thus, the running time 
averaged close to five days, and a 
fairly adequate order balance was 
built up for starting out next week. 

The reduced prices stemmed from 
lower millfeed and feed grain costs. 
The trend also was lower on vegeta- 
ble proteins, but it was slight enough 
not to cause much change in con- 
centrate prices. Generally, formulas 
were off 50¢@$1 ton. 

In particularly good demand were 
broiler feeds due to strong promo- 
tional programs and good replace- 
ments. Starting and growing poultry 


| feed interest was fairly good, and 
| egg feed demand held rather well. 


Hog feed interest was only fair. Dairy 
cattle feed and other types of cattle 
feed were moving in lighter volume 
due to better grass conditions. Scat- 
tered creep feed demand was report- 
ed. 

¥ 


In Texas the Memorial Day holi- 
day and year-end inventory held down 
feed sales activity this week. Most 
mill and retail establishments enter 
a new fiscal year June 1, and con- 
cern with inventory added to a com- 
paratively quiet week. The trend was 
a little lower in formula price lists, 
and operations in the area were held 
to four days. Few mills were running 
more than one or two shifts a day. 
Of particular significance over the 
long term were very good rains, and 
in some instances cloudbursts in 
north central and western Texas. This 
has improved the alfalfa outlook 
somewhat and feeders in general are 
a little more optimistic. 


Mountain States 

The only activity in the feed busi- 
ness in the area is for turkey feeds. 
As the turkeys continue to grow and 
consume more feed the market is 
stimulated. With the number on feed 
now coming into greater size the 
market should stand up well for 
some time. 

Cattle feeding has slowed to a 
walk as very few replacements are 
going into feed lots. Rains in the 
past week have made everyone more 
optimistic, so there is a possibility 
some replacements will move to the 
feed yards within a short time. 
Drouth in some areas has hurt the 
market as cattle are shipped out. 
Silage and other roughage is selling 
at very low prices and is being fed 
to combat the conversion squeeze. 
Recent increases in feed costs have 
not stimulated sales, especially with 
no comparable rise in the price of 
fed cattle. 


Southeast 


Feed demand this week has been 
slow and draggy. Parts of the South- 
east are facing minor drouth condi- 


tions which could develop into a 
serious situation without relief in the 
near future. Some feel that this may 
stimulate some feeding operations, 
but pastures are still fairly good. 

Poultry feeding is still good, and 
placements remain at a high rate. 
Broiler prices have actually advanced 
slightly, which could tend to further 
hold this trend. Local oats and wheat 
have begun to move from the farms 
in good volume in the more south- 
ern areas, and it is reported that 
most oats are going into government 
loan since prevailing prices are be- 
low the loan level. Wheat is moving 
more slowly and is probably not of 
as good a quality as might be ex- 
pected. Prices have declined on this 
feed, also, due to new crop deliv- 
eries. Ground snap corn is very 
scarce, and most corn is being used 
for the shelling trade. It is report- 
ed that there is quite a good tonnage 
of corn left on farms, but the farm- 
ers are not willing to sell unless 
their price ideas are met. 

Roughage feed, such as cottonseed 
hulls, is plentiful and cheap and 
few trades reported. Most cotton- 
seed oil mills have completed op- 
erations for the season, and cotton- 
seed meal offerings are becoming 
hard to uncover. Most purchasing 
agents for feed manufacturers seem 
to be in a comfortable position, with 
little interest shown in taking on ad- 
ditional supplies at the present time. 
A hand-to-mouth buying policy gen- 
erally prevails. 


Northwest 


Formula feed business held to a 
fairly good level in the Northwest 
this week, although some slowdown 
in buying by dealers was evident as 
prices slipped back. Resumption of 
normal reordering was anticipated 
when markets become more stable, 
however. 

Sales of baby chick feeds have 
been holding for an extended pe- 
riod, but manufacturers believe that 
this demand will taper off rather 
suddenly soon. Meanwhile, turkey 
feed business continues to expand as 
the appetites of the growing birds in- 
crease. 

Hog feed demand is keeping pace 
with recent levels, although some 
feeders are said to be holding back 
on good feeding programs because 
they anticipate depressed prices next 
fall. However, good feeders are main- 
taining good feeding practices and 
are quite confident of satisfactory 
markets. 

Dairy feed sales are off seasonally 
as a result of good pastures in the 
area, several weeks later than usual. 

Operations held about unchanged 
from last week. 


Central States 


Formula feed sales varied among 
feed manufacturers in the central 
states during the week ending May 
30, with a few finding activity im- 
proved over the preceding period 
while others said the business pace 
had slipped. In total, however, sales 
remained ahead of the preceding year, 

(Continued on page 74) 
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BUSY PLACES—From start to finish, the AFMA con- 
vention kept feed men busy for a couple of long days 
and nights in Chicago last week. The concentration of 
industry manpower could probably best be sized-up 
around a couple of focal points—the registration desk 
and the hors d’oeuvres table at the Sunshine Social Hour. 
The photo at the left shows the efficient crew of AFMA 
staff members busily checking in delegates as the con- 


Camera Views Around the AFMA Convention 


vention got under way. Thus ticketed, labeled and pro- 
grammed, the feed men were ready for the large round 
of activities, not all of which were centered in the con- 
vention hall. Another important gathering place was the 
Sunshine Social Hour, and in the center of a lot of 
warmth and friendliness was the chilly beast in the cen- 
ter of the table. Morrison Hotel waiters and busboys 
were kept busy replenishing the supply of both chewing 
and drinking commodities during the two-hour party. 


FEEDSTUFFS, June 2, 1956——3 
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PRESENTATION—D. K. Webster, 
dr. (at the left above), H. K. Webster 
Co., Lawrence, Mass., was presented 
with a testimonial plaque for distin- 
guished service as chairman of the 
board of directors of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. by the new 
board chairman, Oscar Straube, Pay 
Way Feed Mills, Kansas City. 


LISTENERS—A line-up of stimulating speakers held the convention audience’s 
attention two mornings and one afternoon in the grand ballroom of the Mor- 
rison Hotel. Here is a view of part of the group of listeners at session May 
24. Speaking is Meyer Kestnbaum, president of Hart Schaffner & Marx, on 


SCIENTISTS—Four research scientists, winners of the AFMA $1,000 awards, 
were presented plaques at the convention by Harry J. Konen (left), Uncle 


Johnny Mills, Houston, chairman of the Nutrition Council. They are, left to 
right, Dr. H. M. Scott, University of Illinois, selected for the honor by the 
Poultry Science Assn.; Drs. R. S. Allen and N. L. Jacobsen, Iowa State 
College, chosen by the American Dairy Science Assn., and Dr. L. E. Hanson, 
University of Minnesota, selected by the American Society of Animal Pro- 
duction. 


More AFMA Pictures on Page 62 


rs arORMANCE THAT COUNTS 


the subject, “Your Balance Sheet in the American System.” Readers may be 
able to spot themselves or some of their friends if they look closely. Others, 
who attended the convention but may not have ventured into the main hall, 
may enjoy looking over the place. 


OFFICIAL FAMILY—Officers of the AFMA—two new and two “regulars” 
—are shown here. Seated at the left is Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Kansas City, the new chairman of the board. Next to him is P. W. Chichester, 
Dietrich & Gambrill, Inc., Frederick, Md., the new vice chairman of the 
board. Standing at the left is W. E. Glennon, president, with W. T. Diamond, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Ralston Purina 
Executives Named 


To New Positions 


ST. LOUIS, MO. — Donald Dan- 
forth, president of the Ralston Purina 
Co., announced this week that L. C. 
Stevenson, Purina’s vice president in 
charge of Chow sales, has been ap- 
pointed to a newly created position of 
director of sales. At the same time, 
J. E. Streetman, Purina’s southern 
region sales manager, been 
named general sales manager for 
Chows. 

Mr. Stevenson will devote his time 
to matters of policy, serving on the 
board of directors and the manage- 
ment committee, according to the an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Streetman was born and edu- 
cated in Georgia. He joined Purina 
in 1939 and served in sales staff work, 
first in farm sanitation products, 
then in dairy, broiler and turkey 


Chows. In 1947 he was named sales 
manager for the Nashville division 
with headquarters in Nashville, Tenn. 
Since 1951 he has been Purina’s 
southern region sales manager with 
headquarters in the company’s gen- 
eral offices at St. Louis. 
Succeeding Mr. Streetman as 
southern region sales manager will 
be H. B. Morris, sales manager of 
Purina’s central “division, who will 
make his headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. W. T. Lane, national promotion 
manager for poultry meat Chows, 
will become the new sales manager in 


the central division, headquartering 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. C. Purcell, Pacific region sales 


manager, becomes the new national 
poultry meat Chow promotion man- 
ager. Meade Summers, sales manag- 
er of the shore division in the eastern 
region, will be the new Pacific region 
sales manager with headquarters at 
Palo Alto, Cal. 

Coinciding with Mr. Summers’ 
move, the shore division will be divid- 


ed into two new divisions, the Del- 


marva and the Jersey divisions. C. 
M. Dryden will be the new sales 
manager in Delmarva, and C. J. Rey- 
lek in Jersey. All changes will be- 


come effective July 1. 


Soybean Meal Futures 


Decline at Memphis 


MEMPHIS — General liquidation, 
coupled with a limit break in old 
crop soybean futures, sent nearby 
soybean meal futures tumbling on the 
Memphis Board of Trade during the 
week ending May 29. 

The decline ranged $1.45@1.65 ton. 
Distant months were a bit higher. 

Speculative interests were good 
sellers of old crop soybean oil meal 
contracts, this appearing in the na- 
ture of profit taking. Buying was 
scattered on the scale down. 

The market gave the appearance of 
adjusting relations after the sharp 
advance of several weeks, and the 
break was not totally unexpected. 


NOW 


AND THE NATURAL COMPONENTS FOUND 


MORE THAN EVER 


Your 


en 


MANTA 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 
ARE CHEAPER THAN SUBSTITUTES 


DWIGHT BLDG. 


KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


; CALCULATED VALUES OF 

? DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL COMPONENTS 

( 

AMT. PER Value 

{Protein 340. Ibs. $1.70/Unit Meat Protein (1) $28.90 
) Betaine 4000 Gm. 14.0¢/Gm. Commercial 

Concentrates 5.60 
5 Choline 1000 Gm. 0.12¢/Gm. 25% Feed Mix 1.20 
Xanthophyll 190 Gm. 30c/Gm. (2) Commercial 

) Concentrates 57.76 
; Alpha Tocopherol | 300,000 IU 9.5¢/1000 IU Comm. Acetate 

20,000 1U/Ib. 28.50 
? Carotene 200,000,000 IU | 8.0c/Million 1U Fish Liver Oil 16.00 
( 

$ Vitamin K 70 Gm. 3.8¢/Gm. Comm. Product 2.66 
; Niacin 36 Gm. 0.8¢/Gm. Comm. Product .29 
) Pantothenic Acid 32 Gm. 4.5¢/Gm. Comm. Feed Supp. 1.44 
Riboflavin 14 Gm. 4.5¢/Gm. Comm. Product 63 
> Folic Acid 8 Gm. 1.00/Gm. Comm. Product 8.00 
¢ Replacement Value | 1320 Ibs. (3) 
TOTAL $150.98 

) 


Nature in her own sure way puts man 
dehydrated alfalfa. Figure if, 
or synthetics you are using. You will find that you can use 
the Natural Components found in Dehydrated Alfalfa for 
far less than the cost of substitutes. 


American Dehydrators Association 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., Dept. 16 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
MEMBERS THROUGHOUT THE NATION TO SERVE YOU 


Note Not all of the 
items listed are 
necessarily in dehydrated alfal- 
fa at the level desired. However, 
the calculations are based on 
what the cost would be to the 
user of dehydrated alfalfa if he 


went out to buy them. 

(] ) Chosen because the amino 
acid structure of alfalfa pro- 
tein more closely resembles that of 
meat protein than it does that of oil 
seed protein. 


(3) Replacement value will de- 
pend on individual formula- 
tion, but is of real dollar significance. 
1,320 Ibs. is one ton less 680 Ibs. 
protein carrier. 


After deducting the value of 
the oil and carotene. 


natural components in 


e cost of substitute by-products 


Boonville, Mo., Firm 
Sells Its Properties 
To MFA Cooperative 


BOONVILLE, MO.—The Boonville 
Mill & Grain Co. this week announced 
that it had sold all of its properties 


at Boonville, New Franklin and 
North Boonville, Mo., to the Mis- 
souri Farmers Assn. Central Cooper- 
ative, whose headquarters are at Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 

Previously it had been announced 
that an option to purchase the firm 
had been negotiated with MFA. 
(Feedstuffs, May 12.) 

The properties include a concrete 
grain elevator, a 50 ton feed mill 
and a seed plant at Boonville; a con- 
crete grain elevator, feed warehouses 
and coal business at New Frank- 
lin; and a bulk fertilizer and rock 
phosphate plant at North Boonville. 

The purchase price was not dis- 
closed. 

The new owners took possession of 
the properties June 1. 

The Boonville company manage- 
ment—Robert E. Casanova, vice 
president and general manager, and 
Harry E. Forsee, vice president and 
feed manager—have not made defi- 
nite plans for the future, according 
to O. F. Kelley of Kansas City, pres- 
ident of the company. 


Firm Organized to 


Provide Storage Space 


WASHINGTON — Grain Elevator 
Warehouse Co., Wilmington, Del., 
May 30 registered an issue of $6,- 
302,950 of convertible subordinated 
debentures, due 1976, and 126,059 


| common shares of 10¢ par value with 


the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion here. 

Organized May 17 under Dela- 
ware law by National Alfalfa De- 
hydrating & Milling Co., Grain Ele- 
vator Warehouse Co. plans to buy, 
rebuild and erect facilities for stor- 
age of agricultural commodities. 

The securities will be offered in 
units of $50 of debentures and one 
common share to stockholders of 
record June 20 of National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling Co. No un- 
derwriting is involved. Subscription 
price will be $50 a unit, with units 
being offered in the ratio of one to 
holders of each share of National 
preferred and one to holders of each 
10 shares of National common. 


Shea on Schedule with 


Expansion Program 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—Com- 
pletion on schedule this fall of its 
$5 million expansion program was 
predicted this week by Vincent H. 
Shea, president, Shea Chemical Corp. 
Started last August, the program is 
about 80% complete now and some 
of the new facilities are already in 
full use. 

Most important feature of the four- 
plant enlargement program is the ad- 
dition of 140% to the firm’s ca- 
pacity for producing elemental phos- 
phorus, Mr. Shea said. 

At Columbia, Tenn., where the 
Shea firm produces phosphorus, it is 
both constructing a new phosphorus 
furnace and enlarging the present 
one. 

At Dallas, Texas, the Shea organ- 
ization is constructing a plant for 
utilizing elemental phosphorus in the 
production of sodium phosphates and 
phosphoric acids. 

Shea expansion is also under way 
or has been completed recentiy at 
Adams, Mass., and Jeffersonville. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


+ Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 
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DEM 


IN 
YOUR 


DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA! 


In tlying a jet formation —or in blending alfalfa 
meal to exacting specifications — there’s no room for 
guesswork ... . no margin for error. 


That is why the W. J. Small Company employs an elaborate 

system of modern checks and controls over each 
shipment of Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa. First, your 
order is carefully compounded and blended from meal 

that carries laboratory analyses. Then, to make 

doubly sure that you get precisely what you ordered, 

samples of your blend are sent+*back to the laboratory. 
Only when laboratory analysis proves that the samples 
meet or exceed your specifications is your order shipped 

. and backed by a written certification of quality. 


Our mission is to meet your specifications, and these 
are the precision methods we use. By these methods — 
and no other — can you be assured of uniform quality 

and never-changing eye appeal in your dehydrated alfalfa. 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


Division Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


1200 Oak St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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School Advisory Group Elects Officers, 
Hears Reports on Feed Tech Program 


CHICAGO —C. Grattan Lindsey, 
Jr., of Lindsey-Robinson & Co., 
Roanoke, Va., was elected chairman 
of the Feed Technology School Ad- 
visory Committee at the annual 
meeting of the group May 25 at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago. Mr. Lindsey 
succeeds B. D. Eddie of Superior 
Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, who pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

As vice chairman, the group elect- 
ed Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling Co., 
Los Angeles, and as secretary-treas- 
urer Robert E. Wendland, Wendland 
Grain Co., Temple, Texas. 

New members of the committee 
elected for a term of three years 
were: L. T. Murphy, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; David H. McVey, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charlies 
Barr, Ames Reliable Feed Co., Ames, 
Iowa; Fred Darragh, The Darragh 
Co., Little Rock, Ark.; W. Floyd 
Deacon, B&D Mills, Grapevine, 
Texas; O. Burr Ross, Gooch Feed 
Mills, Salina, Kansas. 

J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, retiring treasurer, report- 
ed on the finances of the committee, 
which are in good condition with a 
modest balance. The committee 
handled the collection of funds for 
the pilot plant feed mill at Kansas 
State College. 


49 Students Enrolled 


Dean A. D. Weber of Kansas State 
gave a resume of recent activities 
in the feed technology department, 
reporting 49 students enrolled in the 
feed courses from 10 states and three 
foreign countries. Dean Weber em- 
phasized that the first responsibility 
is to get student training under way, 
and this must take precedence over 
initiation of research programs in the 
department. 

Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the 
department of milling industries, 
Kansas State, said that in meeting 
the primary objective of education 
to fit young men for the formula 
feed industry, the school is doing 
pioneering work as there is no set 
pathway or precedent to follow. Dr. 
Shellenberger also said that there is 
much international interest in the 
school and that since last fall some 
250 foreign visitors have viewed the 
facilities. 

Mr. Wendland, chairman of the 
scholarship committee, reported that 
16 scholarships have been pledged for 
feed school students and that the 
committee has a goal of 40. This does 
not include certain other scholar- 
ships, not directly tied up with feed 
technology, which also are available 
to students in any department. 


Research Proposals 

Proposals for research activity in 
feed technology were the subject of 
considerable discussion during the 
meeting. The Nutrition Council of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. submitted a suggested pro- 
gram of investigation of the mixing 
of micronutrients with studies to be 
made on feed stratification, optimum 
time and mixer charge, minimum 
levels of effectiveness, stability of 
ingredients, sampling techniques, etc. 

The research committee of the ad- 
visory group also reported a series 
of proposals, which were not dis- 
cussed in detail at the meeting but 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS PRODUCTION 
April, 1956, With Comparisons 


The Marketi Administration 
r s the statistics 
dried grains 5 in tons of 2 : 

Dark Light 

Per ains grains solubles Total 
April, 1956* . 00 4,700 26,100 
March, 1956 .. 15000 6.100 5.000 26,100 
April, 1955 ... 10,060 6,300 5,300 21,600 
March, 1955 .. 10,700 7:700 4,600 23.000 
Season's total: 

Oct.-April, 

1955-56 ..... 103,400 48,500 32,600 184,500 
Oct.-April, 

54-55 ..... 79,600 41,900 30,100 151,600 

*Preliminary. 


Stocks of distillers dried grains on hand at 
warehouses April 30, 1956 

tons compared with 4,600 so 
March 3° 1956, and 3,700 tons on April 30 
1955. 


which will be studied by the advis- 
ory group during the year. This was 
a cross-section opinion of the feed 
industry as to what research projects 
would be most useful. 


Dr. Shellenberger pointed out that 
in addition to the primary educa- 
tional job that must done, and which 
curbs the volume of research that 
can be attempted, there is another 
limiting factor in that the laboratory 
facilities of the school are not com- 
pleted. Insufficient funds were col- 
lected to finish the laboratory and 
until full equipment is on hand, re- 
search activities necessarily will be 
limited. 


Georgia Leads Again 


In Broiler Production 


ATLANTA, GA. — All indications 
are that 1956 will become the sixth 
consecutive year in which Georgia 
will have led the nation in the pro- 
duction of broilers. 

The Atlanta field office of the US. 
Department of Commerce said this 
week that as of the end of the first 
quarter this year, some 52,109,000 
commercial broiler chicks had been 
produced in the state. That total not 
only led by a substantial margin over 
all other states, but also topped 
Georgia’s own record of 43,233,000 
hatchings in the comparable 1955 
quarter. 

The department added that 1956 
first quarter output of chicks in 
Georgia represented nearly one fourth 
of the entire output of the South as 
a whole. It also was 15% of the 
national total. 

In 1955 Georgia’s record included 
output of more than 500 million 
pounds of chickens and income to 
producers of more than $125 million. 
This was 51,700,000 Ib. greater than 
the 1954 mark and represented a rise 
of $23,300,000 in income. 

First quarter output this year in 
the seven southeastern states totaled 
118,446,000 broiler chicks, the report 
said. This was some 25,728,000 more 
than the regional total at the same 
time last year. Included was produc- 
tion in Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi, the Carolinas and Ten- 
nessee., Each shared in the increases. 


Earl F. Cross Joins 
Colorado Milling Firm 


DENVER, COLO. — Earl F. Cross 
has become associated with the Col- 
orado Milling & Elevator Co. and has 
been elected a vice president of the 
company by its board of directors, it 
has been announced by Robert M. 
Pease, president. 

Mr. Cross has been with the John 
Vanier organization, with headquar- 
ters in Salina, Kansas, since 1953. 
Prior to that he was associated for 
22 years with General Mills, Inc., for 
10 years in operating and branch 
management functions and for 12 
years in sales and management activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Cross is a graduate of Kansas 
State College and attended a course 
in advance management at the Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion. He will make his headquarters 
in Denver. 

In addition to extensive flour pro- 
duction, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co. manufactures formula feed, hav- 
ing a daily capacity of 1,030 tons. 


Soy Plant Down 


CLINTON, IOWA—The Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., soybean processing plant 
at Clinton, Iowa, has shut down for 
an undetermined number of weeks 
because of market conditions unfa- 
vorable to its operation, the company 
said this week. 


Honeymead Products 
Building New Soy 


Facilities at Mankato 


MANKATO, MINN.—The Honey- 
mead Products Co., Mankato, is cur- 
rently constructing a new vegetable 
oil extraction system. Completion is 
scheduled for late this summer. 

The Blaw-Knox Co., chemical 
plants division, Chicago, which was 
awarded the contract for the design 
and erection of the facilities, said 
this system will be the largest of its 
type in the world. 

The heart of the new facility will 
be a 31-ft. diameter Rotocel solvent 
extractor with a capacity of 1,200 
tons of soybeans per day. It will re- 
place a 500-ton per day unit built in 
1953 for Honeymead by Blaw-Knox. 

The Rotocel is a continuous ex- 
tractor for granular solids used in the 
oilseed industry for solvent extrac- 
tion of vegetable oils from seeds. 

Also announced was, Honeymead’s 
awarding of a contract to Blaw-Knox 
for a vegetable oil deodorizing sys- 
tem capable of producing 600 Ib. of 
deodorized soybean oil per day. Sup- 
plying oil for this plant will require 
the processing of 1,500 tons of soy- 
beans per day, or an even greater 
amount of oil than the new extraction 
system will produce. 

The new facility will be continuous 
and automatically controlled. 


Chick Placements Dip 


In Delmarva Area 


SALISBURY, MD. — Delmarva 
broiler prices remained about the 
same last week as the week before. 
On May 26 the price was 20.51¢ Ib. 
A week earlier the price was 20.67¢ 
on the farm. 

According to the Maryland-Dela- 
ware Crop Reporting Service, broiler 
chick placements in the area at 
3,698,000 for the week ending May 
26 were 6% below a week earlier 
but 12% above the level of a year 
ago. A 27% decrease in inshipments 
plus a sharp increase in outshipments 
more than offset a 2% increase in lo- 
cal hatchings. Settings at 4,410,000 
were 6% below the previous week but 
10% above the same week of 1955. 

The average price of broiler feed 
increased only a few cents a ton over 
the previous week, selling at $99.90 
ton. Since feed and broilers both sold 
at about the same level as a week 
earlier, the meat-feed ratio did not 
change. A pound of broiler meat 
would buy 4.1 Ib. feed. A year ago the 
ratio was 5.6. 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
chick placements totaled 26,920,000 
for the week ending May 26. This 
was nearly the same as in the pre- 
vious week but was 19% more than 
during the same week a year ago. Of 
the 22 states, placement increases 
from a week earlier occurred in eight 
states, 

Egg settings in 22 states totaled 
38,252,000. This was 1% less than 
the previous week but 22% more 
than during the same week a year 
ago. Increases over the previous week 
occurred in 10 of the 22 states. 


Demand for Hay in 
Kentucky Drops Off 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Hay demand 
has dwindled until it has become 
non-existent in Kentucky, according 
to trade reports. It has been a good 
spring for grass and the hay crops 
look large. However, farmers do not 
need the hay themselves and can find 
no market for it. In fact, some of 
them will give hay away if someone 
will cut it and bale it. 

Prices have dropped until it is dif- 
ficult to get any bid. Jobbers are 
quoting No. 1 at $25 ton and No. 2 
at $20, but no one is buying. 

The most profitable crop in the 
area today is bluegrass sod for lawns 
that is bringing $300 an acre, uncut. 


Cargill Announces 
Plans to Build 


6 New Elevators 


MINNEAPOLIS—Plans for imme- 
diate construction of million-bushel 
grain elevators at five points in west- 
ern Minnesota and North Dakota 
were announced here this week by 
John H. MacMillan, president of 
Cargill, Inc. Also announced were 
plans to build a 100,000-bu. water- 
front grain elevator at Michigan City, 
Ind. 

The five new facilities in the North- 
west, which will have considerably 
greater capacity than existing types 
of country elevators, are to be located 
at Breckenridge and Crookston, 
Minn., and at Minot, Dickinson and 
Carrington, N.D. 

Designed by Cargill engineers, the 
five elevators will be identical in 
their construction and operation and 
will be equipped with the most mod- 
ern facilities for handling bulk ship- 
ments of grain by truck and rail. 
Each elevator will consist of two con- 
crete storage tanks and a head house 
for operating machinery. They will 
serve both as buying and as storage 
elevators for the grain firm. 


Plans call for completion of the 
plants by Sept. 1 in time to receive 
1956 crop grain. 

“The presence of these facilities 
in the heart of the grain producing 
area,” Mr. MacMillan said, “will help 
to provide farmers with a more de- 
pendable outlet for their grain with 
less possible effect from deterrent 
factors such as the present acute 
shortage of rail freight cars. The re- 
sult should be to attract a greater 
share of the farmer’s production into 
the free market. 


“Construction of these elevators 
will enable Cargill to compete more 
vigorously for the relatively small 
supply of cash grain not owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. or tied 
up under government loan,” Mr. Mac- 
Millan said. 

The company is also looking ahead, 
he said, to the possible effects of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway on the pattern 
of grain distribution. 

The Michigan City elevator is ex- 
pected to be in operation before the 
end of 1956. The elevator will in- 
clude, Mr. MacMillan said, “the most 
modern facilities for bulk handling 
of all types of grain, with docking 
and loading for lake barges and hy- 
draulic unloading equipment for 
trucks. 

“The new installation is designed 
to enable more efficient movement of 
grain from the producing areas of 
Indiana, western Ohio and southern 
Michigan to Chicago and to eastern 
ports.” 

The company anticipates that fast- 
turnover equipment at the new plant 
will be capable of unloading a truck 
of grain in four minutes and will have 
a loading-out rate of 20,000 bu. hour- 
ly. It also will employ the latest and 
most efficient methods of dust collec- 
tion. 

The Cargill organization operates 
50 country elevators and 40 terminal 
elevators and maintains processing 
plants, warehouses and offices in 
more than 150 locations. 


New Molasses Firm 


SAVANNAH, GA. — Molasses In- 
dustries, Inc., has secured a 99-year 
lease on state docks property here. 
The new firm was chartered in late 
January of this year. 

In prospectus, the molasses firm 
says a survey shows a great potential 
for molasses sales in Georgia, espe- 
cially as a poultry and livestock feed 
product. 

The molasses is to be supplied by 
Cuban and Puerto Rican refineries. 
From boats landing at the docks, it 
will be piped into a storage plant 
which the company is to erect on the 
state property. 


Counties Added to, 
Removed From 


Feed Aid Program 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 
nounced the designation of new areas 
in New Mexico and Arizona as drouth 
disaster areas where eligible farmers 
and ranchers may participate in the 
government’s emergency feed pro- 
gram. 

At the same time, USDA figures on 
disaster counties reveal termination 
of the present emergency program in 
a large number of counties in various 
states. Many of the areas were dis- 
aster-designated because of drouth, 
but in some cases floods or extreme 
winter weather was the reason. 

In an announcement May 24 USDA 
reported the designation of four Ari- 
zona counties and a part of a fifth 
county as drouth disaster areas. Des- 
ignations include Cochise, Graham, 
Mohave, Yavapai and part of Coco- 
nino counties. 

On May 25, USDA announced des- 
ignation of two additional New Mexi- 
co counties—Bernalillo and Hidalgo 
—as drouth disaster areas, bringing 
to 28 the number of New Mexico 
counties in the program. 

As of May 25, USDA reported 129 
counties in seven states as disaster 
areas. These include: Arizona, 5; 
Colorado, 5; Kansas, 5; New Mexico, 
28; Oklahoma, 4; Texas, 78, and 
Washington, 4. 

These figures, compared with those 
in an earlier USDA release on the 
emergency feed program, indicate re- 


MORE DROUTH AID 
FORECAST 


WASHINGTON—U.S. Department 
of Agriculture officials this week fore- 
cast that further additions to the 
present drouth relief program must 
be expected. They predicted that in 
the states of Kansas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma, more coun- 
ties will be added to the existing list 
where reduced-price grain or mixed 
feeds may be obtained. It is signifi- 
cant that this forecast comes at the 
same time that USDA has announced 
that Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, will make a tour of 
drouth areas in parts of Kansas and 
Iowa. 


cent removal of a number of states 
and counties from the program, pre- 
sumably because of improved condi- 
tions which make the program no 
longer necessary in those areas. The 
earlier release indicated a total of 
240 counties in 11 states in the pro- 
gram. 

Comparing the lists of numbers of 
counties indicates recent termination 
of the program in eight counties in 
California, two counties in Colorado, 
eight counties in Connecticut, one 
county in New Mexico, 16 counties 
in Oregon, 47 counties in Texas, eight 
counties in Utah, 20 counties in 
Washington and eight counties in Wy- 
oming. 

Under the provisions of the feed 
program, eligible farmers and stock- 
men in designated areas may obtain 
certain feed grains and emergency 
mixed feeds at a reduction in price 
of $1 cwt. of grain. 


Disposition of Virginia 
Penalties Explained 


RICHMOND, VA.—One of the pro- 
visions of the new Virginia feed law 
to go into effect Jan. 1, 1957, is that 
the Virginia Department of Agricul- 
ture may assess penalties against 
manufacturers whose products are 
found deficient in protein or fat or 
excessive in fiber. r 

The law also provides that the com- 
missioner of agriculture may, at his 
discretion, levy assessments against 
the manufacturer or guarantor if mi- 
croscopic analysis reveals a feed is 
mislabeled. 

All assessments under these provi- 
sions are to be paid to the commis- 
sioner, who shall deposit them in the 
state treasury to the credit of the 
Literary Fund, the new law states. 

A news story on the new law in 
the April 21 issue of Feedstuffs mis- 
takenly said that the penalties were 
payable by the manufacturer to the 
purchasers. 


DAVENPORT PROPERTY SOLD 

ELLSWORTH, WIS. — The ex- 
tensive Davenport Elevator Co.’s ele- 
vator property, buildings and feed 
plant here have been purchased by 
the Ellsworth Farmers Co-op Ele- 
vator Co. The Davenport firm has 
operated elevators in Adrian for 
about 56 years. The cooperative now 
has exclusive ownership of all four 
elevators and feed plants here. Don- 
ald Stubbe, formerly of George, Iowa, 
is manager of the cooperative. Ben 
Brommer is the Davenport manager. 


ToRNADO. 


Now you can buy one vacuum 
cleaner that will do all of your 
cleaning jobs easier and faster 
—keep up with your cleaning 
and sanitation problems to 
avoid dangers from fires and 
losses from vermin and rodents. 


The versatile Tornado cleans 
from floor to ceiling, picks up 
liquids or dry materials with- 
out any conversion at suction 
speeds up to 325 m.p.h. 


Streamlined design, greater power and 


THE FASTEST, EASIEST 


VACUUM CLEANER 
YOU CAN USE 


Model 87VP—11/2 H.P, 
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Production of Millfeed Lighter 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending May 25, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-——Southwest*——, ——Northwest*—. -——Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 
todate production to date production to date production to date 


production 
May 21-25 ..... 23,196 1,193,212 12,882 
Prev. week ....%24,554 $13,287 
Two wks. ago .. 23,055 13,121 
TS 23,887 1,172,443 12,736 
22,569 1,121,889 12,448 
24,774 1,131,951 13,555 
23,371 1,176,344 11,361 


--Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


632,105 9,324 436,839 45,402 2,262,156 
9,480 $47,321 
9,175 45,351 
718,838 10,201 496,099 46,824 2,387,380 
652,181 9,753 464,915 44,770 2,238,985 
706,882 10,097 562,905 44,426 2,401,738 
569,336 8,637 457,054 43,369 2,192,734 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 


Massachusetts Poultry 
And Turkey Days Set 


AMHERST, MASS.—Talks on feed- 
ing and other aspects of poultry pro- 
duction and marketing are planned 
for the annual Poultry and Turkey 
Days to be held June 5-6 at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts. 

Among the speakers on Poultry 
Day June 5 will be Dr. Edward Sing- 
sen, University of Connecticut, who 


will discuss restricted feeding of re- 
placement pullets. The talks on Tur- 
key Day June 6 will include a report 
by Dr. Donald Anderson of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts on turkey 
nutrition research. 


TO BUILD ELEVATOR 
COLUMBIA, MISS.—The Walters 
Feed & Seed Co. of Columbia has an- 
nounced plans to build a new grain 
elevator for processing corn to be 


used in manufacturing livestock feed. 


WITH 


mn 
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TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

—, BRAND COARSE GROUND 


DON'T GAMBLE 


REPUTATION 


YOUR 


It's wise to save money, sure! But it's pretty hard to survive a reputation 
for poor or inferior quality. Tomorrow's sales will suffer if today's quality 
is compromised for the sake of a few pennies. 
We can help you meet the price demands of today's market without 
sacrificing your reputation for quality feeds. We've been doing it for 
others for many years . . . how about you? Just ask for samples and 
prices on any of these grain products delivered your station. 


Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


FLAX SCREENINGS 
ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 
MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
ATS 


OAT FEED 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 2%4% fiber) (steam processed) 

GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 

STEEL CUT WHEAT 

GLENWOOD GROUND GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 


easy portability make the Tornado 
heavy duty blower the most efficient 
and modern method for cleaning all 
types of machinery and equipment. 
Sealed ball bearing motor. 

“World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 43 Years” 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. FS-6, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details 


FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN'S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


> 
GROUND DOMESTIO 
. 
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New Farm Bill Seen as Almost | 


Total Administration Victory 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The farm bill 
which President Eisenhower has 
signed into law represents an almost 
total victory for the administration. 

Some concessions have been made 
to the opposition but by weight these 
are small in comparison to the larger 
victory obtained, since the measure 
sustains the administration position 
on retention of the over-all princi- 
ple of flexible price supports. Ob- 
servers here attribute the adminis- 
tration victory on the farm measure 
in no small part to astute floor man- 
agement of the bill in the Senate by 
Republican farm Se nate leader 
George D. Aiken of Vermont, and 
additional credit must be acknowl- 
edged to Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D., N.M.) whose penetrating under- 
standing of effects of proposals of- 
fered on the Senate floor during the 
debate clarified situations which 


threatened to bog down farm legis- 


lation this year. 
Soil Bank Retained 


The bill retains the soil bank provi- 


sions of the legislation although it 
does not make it mandatory for all 
the soil bank crops for 1956. 


The soil bank generally will be 
fully operative for the years 1957- 
instrument to reduce 
production of the basic commodities: 
Wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice 
and tobacco. The administration re- 
quest that the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture be permitted to make ad- 
vance payments on contracts for soil 
bank participation next year was re- 
jected by Congress, but it is note- 
worthy that the administration made 
no strong fight for this aspect of the 


58-59 as an 


plan. 


While the immediate aspects of 
the soil bank provisions of the bill 
concern farmers primarily, they de- 
serve deep attention by the grain 
trade and industries processing these 
commodities, since the soil bank can 
become a major influence in crop 
production for the years in which it 
is in effect. As a matter of fact the 
soil bank may turn out to be a 
transitional stepping-stone in nation- 
al farm policy which could lead to 
the end of farm price support as 
farm 
policy, or it could bog down after 
the end of the three-year period now 
assigned to it and lead to a return 


the cornerstone of national 


to high level supports. 


The soil bank consists of two sepa- 
rate phases: An acreage reserve pro- 
gram which will cover only the basic 
commodities noted above and a con- 
servation reserve program. The first 
phase would involve those basic com- 
modities for the three-year period 
noted but the conservation reserve 
program, which is really an exten- 
sion of the agricultural conservation 
program, may run its contracts for 
periods of three up to ten years. The 
first phase is a direct action to halt 
production on the big basic commodi- 


ties. It is hoped surplus disposal pro- 


grams will work down the existing 


surpluses of those crops. 

The conservation reserve program, 
the long range aspects, would take 
out of production field crops includ- 
ing the small grains as well as the 
basic commodities for the purpose 
of building up land which should only 
be cultivated in periods of extreme 
emergency and to shift the nature 
of farming in those lands to those 
better suited for the terrain, char- 
acter of the soil and modern meth- 
ods of agriculture. 

Discourage Fringe Land Use 

For the most part the conserva- 
tion reserve program is designed to 
discourage the use of fringe or mar- 
ginal land for field crop production. 
Much of this land has been devoted 
to fieid crops of corn, cotton and 


| 
| 


wheat, and it does not lend itself 
to the mechanization of production 
and harvest necessary if per unit cost 
of production is to be kept in line 
with the larger and better suited 
farming land. 

The success or failure of the acre- 
age reserve phase of the soil bank 
as well as the conservation reserve 
may rest on the size of payments 
which USDA may assign to certifi- 
cates, which will be issued to com- 
pensate the farmers cooperating in 
the programs. 

Late this week USDA announced 
that the base unit of payment of 
soil bank corn certificates on the 
1956 crop will be 90¢ bu. This base 
will be multiplied by the average 
yields per acre for the land taken 
out of production from a 51 million 
acre base allotment for corn. 

Soil bank wheat certificates for 
acreage reserve contributions will 
have a basis of $1.20 bu. which wouid 
be multiplied by the yields per acre 
for the base years 1953-55 to cal- 
culate the value of the certificate to 
the wheat farmers cooperating in the 
acreage reserve program. 

Participation by farmers in the 
soil bank will be governed by simple 
arithmetic worked out over kitchen 
farm tables or office desks. If the 
certificate values—which will be re- 
deemable either in cash or kind at 
the option of the producer—repre- 
sent net gains, the farmers will co- 
operate, otherwise farmers will con- 
tinue production of these crops. 

The soil bank also may be seen 
as contributing indirectly to the farm 
income for the crop to the extent 
that it would reduce production and 
(to the extent possible in face of 
heavy government held surpluses of 
these crops) make for higher open 
market prices. 

To be eligible for soil bank pay- 
ments in 1956 and 1957 the producer 


will be required to comply with crop | 


acreage allotments or base acreage 
allotments in the case of corn only 


Derailed Train Crashes 


Feed Miil, Kills Man 


ALLIANCE, OHIO—The rubble of 
a feed mill and the wreckage of a 
crack Pennsylvania Railroad passen- 
ger train at nearby Atwater Sta- 
tion were being cleared away this 
week, the aftermath of an accident 
which killed three persons and in- 
jured seven others. 

The rural community of Atwater 
Station, 10 miles north of here, was 
thrown into an uproar May 28 when 
a tractor-trailer truck plowed into 
the side of the Pittsburgh-to-Cleve- 
land train at a crossing. 

The train was derailed, sending its 
baggage car crashing into the Portage 
County Farm Bureau’s Feed Mill. 

Killed in the crash were: 

Charles E. Fouser, 42, a Portage 
County farmer who was in the mill 
at the time with his 4-year-old son. 

Andrew Nappi, 27, of Akron, driver 
of a loaded Roadway Express truck 
enroute to Harrisburg, Pa 

A. J. Fisher, 44, train brakeman of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., who was decapitat- 


ed by a rail which went through the | 


side of a passenger car. 
Fifty-three passengers 
train escaped injury. 
The two-story frame feed mill in 
which the baggage car imbedded it- 
self collapsed and hid the baggage 
car from view. There was much con- 
cern over the disappearance of Mr. 
Fouser’s 4-year-old son. Fear 


onthe 


Two hours later, however, he walked 
into his home unscathed. 

Railroad officials said the train was 
traveling at about 60-70 m.p.h. on 


an open stretch of track. The flasher | 
| lights at the crossing were working 


at the time, witnesses said. 


(Continued 


TRADE ADVISORS MEET 


from page 1) 


maries of their industry program, 
problems and future trends. 

The speakers presented data and 
comments on production, supplies 
and other aspects of the industries 
which they represented. Ingredients 
covered in the discussions included 
molasses, soybean oil meal, animal 
products, fish products, alfalfa meal, 
cottonseed oil meal, peanut meal and 
citrus products. 


Committee Members 


Members of the committee include: 
Erle Ellis, Hales & Hunter Co., Chi- 
cago; R. H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, 
Inc., Chicago; B. H. Ticknor, Indus- 
trial Molasses Corp., Leonia, N.J.; 
J. R. Pentis (National Soybean Proc- 
essors Assn.), Borden’s Soy Process- 
ing Co., Chicago; Emory L. Cocke 
(citrus by-products and peanut meal 
groups), Cocke & Co., Atlanta; Dr. 
Lawrence Carpenter, Distillers Feed 
Research Council, Cincinnati; J. J. 
|Hamel, Jr., National Renderers 

Assn., Chicago; H. O. Sturgis, Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; J. T. Moloney, National 
Cottonseed Products Assn., Mem- 
phis; Loyd Faris (American Dehy- 
drators Assn.), W. J. Small Co., Kan- 
sas City; L. C. Borsum (American 
Corn Millers Assn.), Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

In opening the meeting, Mr. Dean 
explained that the feed trade advis- 
sory committee was organized to give 
each member an opportunity to ex- 
change ideas with other members for 
the mutual benefit of all. He said he 
hoped that formation of the commit- 


was | 
that he was buried in the wreckage. | 


tee would lead to a better under- 
standing of the various allied groups 
associated with the feed industry. 

Soybean Processing: Mr. Pentis re- 
viewed supply and market conditions 
in the soybean industry during the 
past year, noting, among other 
things, the heavy oil exports in re- 
| cent months. Soybean crushing was 
| stepped up to an average of 25 mil- 
| lion bushels per month, October 
through March, as compared to less 
than 21 million last year. This put 
into circulation some 100,000 tons of 
meal per month more than last year. 
| However, Mr. Pentis noted, this was 
| done with a minimum of market 
| repercussions and no pile-up of 
stocks, indicating the demand for 
great quantities under favorable price 
conditions. 

The oil and meal pull has brought 
a good demand for beans, but the 
products thus far have failed to re- 
spond pricewise as much as beans, 
reducing or at times eliminating the 
processing margin. 

Regarding the balance of the crop 
year, Mr. Pentis said stock figures 
indicate a very modest carryover of 
beans is in prospect. 

Molasses: A. A. Teeter, Jr., Indus- 
trial Molasses Corp., Minneapolis, sit- 
ting in for Mr. Ticknor, pointed out 
that the greatly increased use of 
molasses by the feed industry has 
reduced the large inventories built 
| up following the end of the war. 

Up to date, he remarked, molasses 
| people have not formed a formal 
| association, partly because of the 
various types of operations repre- 
sented. He said it was hoped that an 
| association could be organized soon. 
A shortage of molasses is develop- 
ing, Mr. Teeter said. Production of 
sugar has been reduced, and as a re- 
sult less blackstrap is expected to 
be produced. Unless a large supply 
of high test molasses is made avail- 
able by Cuba before this molasses 
| Season is over, an acute shortage is 
| likely to develop. 

Mr. Teeter said meetings with con- 
trol officials have not as yet brought 
| Out an official nomenclature or defi- 
nition for high test molasses. Until 
this definition is stated, there will be 
handicaps on use of high test mo- 
lasses by feed manufacturers. A num- 
| ber of factors are involved in estab- 
lishing a definition—such as _ the 


Brix as a standard for high test, 
varying sugar content, moisture con- 
tent, etc. Mr. Teeter expressed hope 
that at least a temporary definition 
would be issued shortly so that feed 
manufacturers could begin using high 
test. 

He also mentioned that there is 
a question of freight rates on high 
test molasses, which is another rea- 
son that a satisfactory definition 
should be determined so that high 
test molasses could move on black- 
strap rates. 

Animal Products: Mr. Hamel said 
that there has been an excellent de- 
mand for animal fat the past year, 
with the volume of cattle and hog 
marketings providing adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials. He looks for 
continued good demand for fat and 
animal by-products, with steady 
market conditions. 

Mr. Hamel said the industry has 
become very “quality conscious” and 
is doing everything possible to im- 
prove quality and uniformity. He said 
the industry must do an able job of 
blending raw materials to obtain 
quality, uniform products. 

Asked whether feather meal was 
gaining in importance, Mr. Hamel 
said, “Yes.” He said producers of 
feather meal intend to adopt certain 
standards with the object of getting 
uniformity. Studies are being con- 
tinued to attain this objective. 

Fish Products: Mr. Sturgis pointed 
out that his industry has been active 
in efforts to improve protein quality, 
and studies in this direction are being 
conducted for both solubles and fish 
meal. 

He said results of tests to date 
have not been conclusive, and varia- 
tion has been shown. Research people 
are endeavoring to devise more uni- 
form methods. Mr. Sturgis comment- 
ed that analyses of fish meal samples 
have varied. Analyses of the same 
samples sent to various consumers 
have differed even on a fat deter- 
mination. 

The adulteration of fish meal and 
scrap, discussed at last year’s meet- 
ing, is being policed, the feed group 
was told. Producers are endeavoring 
to control their outlets for meal and 
scrap in an effort to prevent it from 
reaching a few who adulterate the 
product before selling it. Mr. Sturgis 
said that because of the wide varia- 
tion of fish species, microscopic analy- 
sis of fish meal is difficult. The dif- 
ference of various samples under a 
microscope should take into consid- 
eration the species of fish from which 
the meal was produced. 

The fish meal industry is not yet 
ready to establish standards for fish 
meal and condensed fish solubles, Mr. 
Sturgis said, but work is being done 
and it is hoped that it will not be 
long before the project is completed. 

Mr. Sturgis informed the group 
that the Canadian government is go- 
ing to pay a bounty of $10 per ton 
for catching of dogfish. The goal es- 
tablished by the Canadian govern- 
ment should produce about 6,000 tons 
of dogfish meal. If the fish are prop- 
erly processed, a satisfactory meal 
will be produced. However, there is 
a question of quality and feed manu- 
facturers were advised to be alert to 
quality of dogfish meal. The Canadian 
government is encouraging the catch- 
ing of dogfish in order to reduce 
the number in the waters. 

Mr. Dean commented that he hoped 
the National Fisheries Institute and 
the National Renderers Assn. would 
adopt the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. rules as a basis for their 
rules. Mr. Hamel and Mr. Sturgis 
said every effort would be made to 
do so. 

Alfalfa Meal: Mr. Faris called on 
Joseph Chrisman, who spoke for the 
American Dehydrators Assn. Mr. 
Chrisman told how production of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal had in- 
creased in recent years up to 1,100,- 

(Continued on page 73) 
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FIRE SELLER 


and profit builder 


deluxe ! 


OLASSES 
PISTILLERS 


Mail coupon for valuable 
information on the many 
uses of Paco Molasses 
Distillers Dried Solubles. 
Ask about important 
merchandising aids and 
samples designed to help 
you sell Paco! 


PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC. 
Animal Feed Sales Dept., 1429 Wainut St., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Without obligation, send me the following: 


() FARM USES OF PACO 


PACO MOLASSES DISTILLERS 
DRIED SOLUBLES 


(1) HOW TO USE PACO IN MY BRANDED FEEDS 


-]) CUSTOM MIX DAIRY FEEDS WITH PACO | 
CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD | 


Here’s a proposition that makes for good busi- 
ness .. . stock Paco! As a dried molasses product 
it has no equal . . . even at three times the price. 
Easy for you to handle and sell, easy for your 
customers to use,Paco gives everyone his money’s 
worth! Remember, Paco is a molasses product 
. . . contains no carriers or fillers. Get acquainted 


= improves silage 


= adds palatability to feeds 


= conditions and fortifies all formula feeds 


with Paco and attract new business. It all adds 
up to profits! 

Check these obvious advantages—100 per cent 
all molasses product, granular form, free flow- 
ing, dust free, stores well for long periods without 
deterioration. ORDER FOR IMMEDIATE OR DE- 
FERRED SHIPMENT ! 


@) | | 
| i 
| 
~ 
| 
m> 
MOLASSES 
DRIED SOLUBLES PHONE: LocusT 4.140 
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Work Under Way 
On New Feed 


Plant in Texas 


GRAPEVINE, TEXAS—Construc- 
tion work is well under way on the 
new feed plant of B&D Mills at 
Grapevine, Texas. The expansion will 
double capacity. The present mill has 
a capacity of approximately 125 tons 
per eight hours, and the new plant 
will reach a capacity of 250 tons per 
eight hours. 

The plant will be a push-button 
operation, with electronic controls of 
the weighing and mixing process. 
Principal ingredients wiil be handled 
in bulk tanks and there will! be stor- 
age tanks for finished feeds also. 

Bulk delivery of feeds is an im- 
portant part of B&D Mills distribu- 
tion. The firm began bulk deliveries 
in 1949 and operates three trucks in 
making farm deliveries within an 80- 
mile radius of Grapevine. The larg- 


est, an 11-ton unit, has an air dis- 
charge system. 

B&D Mills’ distribution system 
through dealers extends throughout 
north central and east Texas. The 
firm developed from a poultry farm 
operated by W. D. Deacon south of 
Grapevine in 1918. The Deacon flock 
was doing so well that neighboring 
poultrymen asked Mr. Deacon for | 
his feed formula. Soon he was mix- 
ing and selling feed to them, and | 
the original mixing was accomplished | 
with shovels on a concrete floor. | 
Later the mixing operations were 
moved to Grapevine, and eventually 
Mr. Deacon purchased and converted 
a building which previously had been 
a flour mill. The new plant is going 
up adjacent to this mill. 

The firm operates 360,000 bu. of 
grain storage capacity at Grapevine 
and has elevators at Munday and 
Rosser with 480,000 bu. additional. 

W. D. Deacon, 69, is president of 
the milling firm and is assisted by 
two sons. Floyd Deacon is in charge 
of sales and purchases. Earl Deacon 
handles the nutritional problems. 


| 


WHAT SELLS A FEED LINE? | 


That’s kind of like asking what holds a barn together— 
there are so many things involved, and each one is dependent 


on the other. 


QUALITY is important. Feeders realize they get 
their best results from the best feeds, 
and the so-called “cheap” feeds just 
don’t pay off in the long run. 


COMPLETENESS is important. The livestock or 
poultry raiser prefers to buy al/ his feed 
at one place, when he knows the service 


is right. 


VALUE is important. The farmer’s livelihood de- 
pends on his getting the most value in 
profitable results for his feeds dollar. 


But most important of all, we think, is the Dealer. He’s 
the man who moves the feed because his customers trust 
him, believe in him, are his friends. 

That’s why our Dealers occupy a very special place in 
our Tuxedo Feeds family. This will be one of our biggest 
years because we have a dealer group that’s the best in the 


whole doggone country! 


The Early & Daniel Co. 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


TUXEDO FEEDS 


A 


Our 75th Year 


USE VITREN 


BETTER FORMULATIONS * STRICT LABORATORY CONTROL 


\ oben 
>) NUTRITIONAL SERVICE 
> VETERINARY SUPPLIES 


VITAMINS 
+ BIOLOGICS 


| UNDER CONSTRUCTION—The new feed plant of B&D Mills, Grapevine, 


Texas, is reaching toward the sky. The push-button mill will double the 
capacity of the firm from 125 to 250 tons per 8-hours. 


Floyd was a well-known athlete at 
North Texas State Teachers College 
as a football player and track man. 
He coached at Graham (Texas) High 
School until joining his father in 
business. Earl also was a track man 
at the University of Texas, where 
he studied seismology before enter- 
ing the feed firm with his father and 
brother, 


in 


Sales Representative 


WILMINGTON, CAL.—The Vege- 
table Oil Products Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, has announced the appointment 
of James E. Baker & Co., 245% South 
Western Ave., Los Angeles 4, as ex- 
clusive sales representative for the 
company’s copra cake and meal. The 
Baker firm’s phone number is DUn- 
kirk 5-5095. 


St. Joseph, Mo., Firm 


Adding Storage Space 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—The Alldredge- 
Madget Feed & Supply Co. of St. 
Joseph has announced plans for add- 
ing 401,000 bu. in space to its grain 
storage capacity. 

The storage will be in two large 
steel buildings, one holding 101,000 
bu. and the other 300,000 bu. The 
structures will be completed by June 
15. Both are adjacent to the firm’s 
Belt highway location. 

The firm is owned by Ernest All- 
dredge and Robert Madget. Corn and 
wheat will be stored in the new 
structures which will also be avail- 
able for storage of Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned grain. 


D.C.A., Inc. 


Chicago 4, Dlinois 


YOU—can set off a 


CHAIN-REACTION 


with ONE phone call— 


why settle for less when you can have 5 
companies at your service, and all the mar- 
kets at your disposal, with one phone call 


T.D.F. Co. 


Corn Exchange Bldg. 


8608 Board of Trade 
Tel.—Wabash 2-0028 


Harris-Crane, Inc. 


Next Time You 


Teletype—CG 1188 Buy Teletype—BU 484 
Give Us a 
Thy Schuster-Wise 


Buffalo, New York 
Tel.—Madison 23238 


221 So. Church Street 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
Tel. EDison 2-6148 


Teletype—OE 164 


Teletype—BS 587 


Charles J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc. 


209 Grain & Flour Exchange 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Tel.—Hancock 6-3115 


We are linked together to give you better service in all 
commodities. Our nationwide coverage, 
leased wires connecting all offices, assures prompt, effi- 
cient brokerage service. Try us on your next transaction. 


BROKERS IN FEED INGREDIENTS 


Grain & Feed Co. 


310 Merchants Exchange 

St. Louis 2, Missouri 

Phones—Central 1-5541 
Chestnut 1-3952 & 8 


with private 


| 
+7 | 
{ 
Lr. 
|- 
4 
| 
| 
FOR LIVESTOCK | 
vitre 
corporation 
809 E. MAIN ST., ONTARIO, CALIF. - Tel.: YUKON 6-5096 or 6-5938 


Pfizer Outlines 
Plans for Beef 
Feeding Project 


CHICAGO—An extensive program 
designed to blanket 57 counties in 
four states with news about the lat- 
est developments in beef nutrition 
and feeding practices was announced 
recently by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

The program, called “Beef Proj- 
ect '57,” will operate in northwest- 
ern Iowa, northeastern Nebraska, 
southeastern South Dakota and 
southwestern Minnesota. 

“The purpose,” Pfizer said, “is to 
show feeders in the area how they 
can increase the margin between 
production costs and market prices 
for beef animals by taking advan- 
tage of new feeding techniques. A 


second objective is to provide the 
feed industry with a_ full-fledged 
testing laboratory for herd manage- 
ment and educational programs, for- 
mulas and the like.” 

The trial area is estimated to have 
upwards of 2 million head of cattle 
in a wide variety of herd sizes. Many 
types of feeding practices are to be 
found in the 57 counties, including 
operation on both feedlots and 
ranges. A broad market study will 
be made before the educational pro- 
gram is officially launched in Au- 
gust, Pfizer pointed out. It will cover 
buying habits and feeding practices 
now in existence as a means of gaug- 
ing final results. 

These results will be determined 
by another survey when the program 
is completed to see what changes 
beef producers have been influenced 
to make. 


In August, well in advance of the 


beef feeding season, a series of feed- 
er meetings is planned throughout 
the test-market area. There will also 
be follow-up meetings as the pro- 
gram progresses, some of them to 
be held in conjunction with field 
trials and actual demonstrations. 

Nutritionists of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, county agents, 
vocational agricultural teachers, lead- 
ing feeders in the four states, uni- 
versity research scientists and rep- 
resentatives of feed manufacturing 
firms are being invited to participate. 

As a special feature, Pfizer is spon- 
soring a contest in each of the 57 
counties. Contestants will judge mar- 
ket quality of beef cattle, using pho- 
tographs of animals. There will be 
a top prize of $1,000 and 56 other 
cash prizes. 

Feed stores in the test area will 
supply contest entry blanks. The 
only requirement is that each en- 
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try shall be accompanied by the 
feed tag from any brand of formu- 
lated feed. 

A new color sound film entitled 
“Science Comes to the Farm in a 
Feedbag” will be used in connec- 
tion with the educational programs. 


AFARD 


PEAT MOSS 
PEAT-HUMUS 
PEAT LITTER 


or from Germany 
Write CONRAD FAFARD, Inc. 
P.O. Box 774, Springfield, Mass. 
Phone Longmeadow LOcust 7-3316 


INTRODUCING. ... 


CORPORATION 


A Corporation to License Producers of 


P. 0. BOX 1067 e 


“HYDROLYZED POULTRY FEATHERS” 


esvsox protein PLUS crowtn Factors 
Fits into NEW HIGH PROTEIN energy poultry rations! 


Producers of Hydrolyzed Poultry Feathers operating under 
license from B-M-K- Corporation must meet the tentative defi- 
nition as approved by The American Feed Control Officials. 


Check with your local feeding regulations, for proper use in feeds. 
THE FOLLOWING PRODUCERS ARE LICENSED TO MANUFACTURE 


HYDROLYZED POULTRY FEATHERS... 


@ IDEAL BY-PRODUCTS e Div. of Wilson & Toomer Co., Jacksonville, Florida 
e J. D. JEWELL, INC. 
e MARDEL BY-PRODUCTS CORP. e Salisbury, Maryland 
e POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS Co. 
@ SMITH-ROWLAND CO. e Div. of Smith-Dougiass Co., Inc., Norfolk, Virginia 


@ Gainesville, Georgia 


@ Canton, Georgia 


Contact the producer nearest your consuming point 


OWNERS OF PATENT NUMBER 2,702,245 


CORPORATION 


e SALISBURY, MD. 


| 
| 
| | 
"Ven 
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Better Hog Prices 
Ahead, Predicts 
Illinois Economist 


URBANA, ILL.—A better year is 
ahead for hog producers, suggests 
Prof. L. H. Simerl, department of 
agricultural economics, University of 

In an “Illinois Farmers’ Outlook 
Letter,” the Illinois professor ana- 
lyzes the hog situation and outlook 
and concludes, “The seasonal price 
decline this fall seems likely to be 
smaller than normal, and 1957 should 
be a good year for hog producers.” 

Receipts of hogs will probably 
taper off during June and reach the 
lowest level of the year during the 
first week in July, he says. The week 
of the highest prices is much more 
uncertain. 

Here are the facts Prof. Simerl 
cites in concluding that better condi- 


EGG, Mature’s perfect pack. 
Properly Randied, it delivers 


tions are ahead for hog raisers: 
Supplies—Marketings of 1955 fall 
pigs reached their peak during the 
first half of March. At that time 
nearly 1.4 million hogs a week were 
slaughtered at major centers—20% 
more than the peak reached one 
year before. Since that time market- 
ings have declined almost every 
week, but slaughter has continued 10 
to 20% greater than a year before. 
The pattern of summer hog mar- 
ketings is changing rapidly. Before 
World War II, marketings were 
smallest in August. From 1947 to 
1953, market receipts averaged the 
same in July as in August. Last year 
June and July were the months of 
smallest supplies. Weekly slaughter 
at major centers ranged around 700,- 
000 head except for the first week in 
July, when it fell to 600,000 head, 
the lowest of the year. Monday of 
that week was July 4. July 4 comes 
Wednesday this year, so market re- 
ceipts and slaughter are likely to 
reach their low during that week. 
Receipts have been 10 to 20% 


Hammond 


greater this spring than they were 
a year ago, but supplies in prospect 
for the summer are no larger than 
last year. These facts indicate that 
the seasonal decrease in receipts 
from April to June will be consid- 
erably greater than it was a year 
ago. 

Prices—Average prices for barrows 
and gilts at terminal markets fell to 
a low of $10.67 cwt. last December. 
That was when marketings of 1955 
spring pigs were at their peak, and 
federally inspected slaughter was 
40% greater than two years before. 
Prices climbed about a dollar a 
month in January, February and 
March. They went up about $3 more 
in April and the first half of May. 
By mid-May the average was around 
$16, or about 50% higher than the 
low December average. 

A normal price advance is around 


| 30%, so we have had a larger than 


normal seasonal percentage increase. 

During the last 10 years the best 
price recovery was in 1953. After 
making a monthly average low of 


* Constant, dependable supply due to completely integrated 


operation from forest trees to fine kraft Multi-Wall bags. 
® Fast, reliable delivery assured by four strategically 


located plants: 


WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


== 


e PINE BLUFF, ARK. 
“TREES ARE A CROP’ 


@ PALATKA, FLA. 


© Highest standards of quality assured by advanced 


research and control equipment. 


® Speedy service from representatives in New York ° 
Chicago + Minneapolis + Kansas City + Cleveland 
Baltimore Dallas Charlotte, N. C. 


* Ligonier, Pa. + Bluefield, Va. 
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HAMMOND BAG 


& PAPER COMPANY, INC. 


Division of Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 
GENERAL OFFICES: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 


R. Seth Bostick 


SALES MANAGER—«.. Seth Bostick 
has been appointed sales manager of 
the White Bag Co., Inc., Spartanburg, 
S.C., it has been announced by John 
B. White, president. Mr. Bostick has 
been actively engaged in sales and 
servicing of both multiwall and small 
paper bag accounts throughout the 
Southeast for the past 12 years. A 
larger sales organization will be 
formed as soon as the production 


| facilities can be expanded, Mr. White 
| Says. 


$16.50 in the previous December, 
the average price went over $20 in 
March and then ranged from $20 to 
$27 for 16 months. At that time the 
price weakness ended about six 
months after farmers stopped in- 
creasing farrowings. Prices seem to 
be following a somewhat similar 
pattern now. 

Hog prices have not followed any 
consistent seasonal pattern since 
World War II. From 1947 through 
1954, highest monthly average prices 
came once each in March, April, July 
and October and three times in Sep- 
tember. In 1955 the seasonal top in 
hog prices came during the third 
week of June. 

In future years the best prices 
seem likely to come in May or June, 
before hot weather starts and before 
large supplies of early spring pigs 
come to market. 

The 1955 fall pig crop marked the 
end of 24 months of increasing far- 
rowings. Winter farrowings (Decem- 
ber-February) were about the same 
as those of the year before. Farrow- 
ings during the main farrowing 
months, March-May, have been prob- 
ably about 8% less than last year. 


L. C. Phipps in New 
Post for Continental 


SAN FRANCISCO — Laurence C. 
Phipps has been named to the new 
position of assistant to the sales man- 
ager of the trading department of 
the Continental Grain Co., here, it 
has been announced by Conrad Schil- 
thuis, manager of the San Francisco 
office. 

Mr. Phipps has been a member of 
the Spokane, Wash., branch of the 
firm. 
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FOR PRICES 
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* A newly recharged line of 
your own feeds. 


With Swift’s new Pow-R-Pac base formulas 
and sound formulation counsel, your feeds can 
take a quality step to top position in your area. 
A program can be tailored exactly to your mix- 
ing needs and your price competition. If in- 
terested, check here -— 


Top-quality selling advantages in 
nationally known feeds. 


Farmers and feeders pay attention when you 
talk, and advertise, ‘““You get the Pick of the 
Proteins—from Swift.” Tie up with a name 
farmers know—Swift—and you’re on your 
way—up. You can review the full story by 
checking here — 


> A Complete line of specialty feeds 
with real acceptance. 


Swift’s full line of specialty feeds are brightly 
packaged, loaded with merchandising appeal as 
well as superior nutrition. Consider the possi- 
bilities of one quality line including three calf 
foods, a milk replacer for pigs, a sweet starter 
pellet for pigs, a booster feed for poultry and a 
complete line of seven popular-priced minerals. 
Why not find out how these can augment your 
present lines? Check here — 


Mill arrangement with 
new shortcuts. 


Have you wondered where to start in taking 
some of the cost and labor out of your present 
feed mixing and handling? Swift can help you 
with the new mill planning consultant service. 
You'll make a good start by checking here — 


Feed financing programs — 
realistic and effective. 


Swift can help equip you with the new tools 
to go after the big customers, the good ones 
you've always wanted. Now you can start even, 
or better, with any competitor. Why not in- 
vestigate? Check here — 


Marketing assistance. 


Contact us for possible marketing assistance 
on the livestock or poultry that your customers 
feed. 


Swift 


Feeds 
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THESE OPPORTUNITIES* 


are knocking the door 
your feed business 


This is a time of decision for many feed A few sharp new “working tools” may 
dealers. Possibly it is for you. Adrastic well give your feed business the keen 
change or two can make all the dif- competitive edge you are looking for. 
ference—in efficiency of your business, _Thisis the time toexplore what has been 
in bigger tonnage, in profit. 


newly developed in these vital fields: 


New, streamlined advertising and 
merchandising program to 
round up new customers. 


“Everyone has a promotion program”’ . . . but 
is it as thorough and well-planned as Swift’s? 
Does it include training for sales personnel 
as well as expert assistance for producer meet- 
ings? Judge for yourself—just check here — 


*k OA protein lift for your feeds. 


When you mix Swift’s Animal Proteins into 
your feeds, you gain a quality advantage. 
Swift’s proteins are entirely packing house 
products, thoroughly processed. If interested, 
check here — 


Check the opportunities above that you'd like to in- 
vestigate—now. Then fill in the coupon below, tear out 
this entire page and mail it to the Swift’s Feed De- 
partment Office nearest you, listed below. Your inquiry 
will be carefully and promptly handled in strict con- 
fidence. You will be contacted for a meeting appoint- 
ment at your convenience. 


SWIFT & Company Feed Department 
Attention: Manager, Personal 


I'd like to have you outline to me in person the opportuni- 
ties I’ve checked above. This means no obligation on my part. 


Name 
Firm 
Address State. 
¢/o White Provision Co. P.O. Box 5548 P. ©. Box 2850 
S. E. Feed Sales Dist. Cleveland, Ohio Memphis 2, Tennessee 
Howell Mill Road & Phone: Melrose 1-2660 Phone: Jackson 3-1573 

cant Ga. Feed Department P.O. Box 38 
Phone: Emerson 2571 Union Stock Yards North Portland, Oregon 

Denver, Colorado Phone: Butier 9-8861 
Feed Mill Phone: Tabor 5-1231 
P.O. Box 482 390 W. 24th St. 
Brownwood, Texas Box 38—Highland Park Ogden, Utah 
Phone: Local 9484 and Station Phone: 4-3413 

2514 Des Moines, lowa 
Phone 6-5175-6-7 311 

Plant Feed in Francisco, Calif. 
Union patch ag Feed Department Phone: Juno 8-3233 
Chicago, Illinois 4060 E. 26th St. : 


Les Angeles, Calif. 
Verde Phone: Angeles 7211 


1O1 ST YEAR 


Sewe Gour 
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Stilbestrol Given to 
Suckling Lambs on 
Creep Feed in Test 


DIXON SPRINGS, ILL. — Re- 
searchers at the Dixon Springs Ex- 
periment Station of the University of 
Illinois reported recently on a test 
in which suckling lambs were treat- 
ed with stilbestrol. They said the 
hormone has not put much faster 
gains on suckling lambs getting a 
good creep ration. 

J. M. Lewis, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Dixon Springs sta- 
tion, says that the tests will not be 
finished until the wethers are slaugh- 
tered to find out how their carcass 
condition compares. Ewe lambs on 
the test will be bred as yearlings, 
and their breeding efficiency will be 
checked. 

Four lots of 30 lambs each were 
used in the experiment. Basic creep 
ration fed to all lambs for 64 days 
was made up of 30 parts of cracked 
shelled corn, 30 parts of ground oats, 


20 parts of ground hay and 20 parts 
of soybean oil meal. The experi- 
ment ended recently when all the 
lambs were put on pasture without a 
creep. 

Lambs fed only the creep ration 
averaged 49.8 lb. when they went to 
pasture. Their average daily gain was 
55 Ib., and they ate 115.5 lb. of 
creep ration for each 100 Ib. of gain. 

Lambs in a second lot were giv- 
en a 12 mg. pellet of stilbestrol 
as an implant at the base of the 
ear when they were 10 days old. 
These lambs weighed 50.55 lb. and 
made an average daily gain of .56 
lb. They ate 114.3 Ib. of feed for 
each 100 Ib. of gain. 

The last two lots ate stilbestrol 
in their creep ration at the rate of 
5 and 1 mg. per pound of feed, re- 
spectively. Lambs on the smaller 
amount weighed an average of 51 Ib 
when the test ended, their average 
daily gain being .57 Ib. They ate at 
the rate of 120.7 Ib. of feed for each 
100 Ib. of gain. 


Lot four, getting the larger dose | 


of stilbestrol, averaged 50.4 Ib. in 
weight. Their average daily gain was 
.56 lb., and their consumption rate 
was 133.9 lb. of feed for each 100 Ib. 
of gain. 


Ladies Night Held 


LOUISVILLE—The Louisville Feed 
Club had a ladies’ night meeting and 
dinner at the Kapfhammer Party 
House May 18, with 17 couples pres- 
ent, plus a few singles. The evening 
featured a dinner, cards, dancing, 
door prizes, etc. In July the club will 
hold a golf party at the Big Springs 
Country Club. 


tin 


CONVENTION PUBLICITY 

ELMHURST, ILL.—Nemarow Ad- 
vertising Agency, Vineland, N.J., has 
been retained by the National Broil- 
er Assn. to handle promotion and 
public relations for the group’s third 
annual convention and exposition in 
Indianapolis, Ind., Aug. 27-29. Fred 
Lang, vice president of the agency, 
will be in charge of the activities. 


ALFALF 


Experts Predict 50% Crop Loss Unless Dehydrators 


Spearhead Community-Wide Spray Programs to 
Control Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 


HALF THE ALFALFA CROP CAN BE LOST 


without insecticides such as parathion. As 
much as one acre of alfalfa in every two will 
be lost in some areas in 1956, experts predict, 
unless spraying of fields on a community 


WHY ALL ALFALFA FIELDS MUST BE SPRAYED 


Winged adult aphids are capable of traveling 
great distances. Unless all fields in a growing 
area are sprayed, aphids from the few un- 


scale is used to control the spotted alfalfa 
aphid. Dehydrators are being urged to 
organize and supervise aphid control 
programs in their communities. 


sprayed fields will soon cause major rein- 
festation. Halfway spray control is almost 
as bad as none. 


WILL NATURE CONTROL THE APHID WITHOUT PARATHION? 


Long periods of high humidity—not likely 
this year for the alfalfa areas—will slow 
down the spotted aphid. Only one variety 
of alfalfa is resistant to the aphid but at 


populations! 


present this legume is adapted to only a 


WHY PARATHION OFFERS BEST APHID CONTROL 


Parathion is the aphid spray most used by 
custom sprayers because it gives (1) the 
most complete and effective kill at (2) the 
lowest cost per acre. Spray costs generally 


range between $1.75 and $2.25 an acre for 


HOW TO GET PARATHION APHID CON- 
TROL INFORMATION WITHOUT DELAY 


Alfalfa dehydrators and growers seeking 
specific information about the use of para- 
thion for the control of spotted aphid, 
should contact their county agent, custom 
applicator or other competent local agri- 


cultural authority. 
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few small sections. Natural parasites—in 
some cases more potent than insecticides— 
appear to be unable to control spotted aphid 


all labor and materials. Parathion offers 
instant killing power that assures thorough 
first kill and minimum re-spraying to bring 
aphids under complete control. 


NEW TRADEMARK—A new trade- 
mark for its combined line of Hud- 


son-Hammond multiwall shipping 
sacks has been announced in New 
York by the Hudson Pulp & Paper 
Corp. As shown above, the Hudson 
name dominates the circular design 
in which the company’s nationally- 
advertised ship and Hammond’s “Bet- 
terbags” label are included. Hudson’s 
multiwall plant locations are listed 
at the bottom, following the arc of 
the circle. Hudson’s acquisition of 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co. last sum- 
mer has more than doubled the par- 
ent firm’s production of multiwall 
shipping sacks, company officials 
state. 


2 Ultra-Life Schools 


Train Servicemen 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—_Recent 
livestock and poultry schools sponsor- 
ed by Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., 
presented up-to-the-minute nutrition- 
al information to employees of feed 
manufacturers from 13 states and 
Canada. 

A two-week livestock nutrition 
course in March drew 20 students 
while 16 servicemen completed the 
three-week poultry course in April. 

Subjects covered in the livestock 
school included beef cattle nutrition, 
swine nutrition and dairy herd nutri- 
tion. Application of these nutritional 
facts in actual on-the-farm field work 
was emphasized. 

In the poultry school, in addition to 
poultry nutrition, broiler manage- 
ment, laying flock management and 
other related subjects, students were 
given thorough training in a method 
of internal culling, an exclusive trade 
secret of Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. 

Instructors in the livestock school 
included Gordon Reiners, manager of 
the livestock division, Robert Drum 
and Glenn Andrews. Instructors in 
the poultry school included P. C. 
Blaeuer, manager of the poultry de- 
partment, Austin Windsor and Char- 
les Hunt. 


NALXERS 


ELIMINATE GUESSWORK 


MOLASSES 
MIXING! 


Complete accuracy in 
Molasses mixing bag after bag! 
One mixer For Ali Your Mixing Needs. 
Mixes Both Dry and Molasses Feed. 
SEND PDs FREE LITERATURE: 


RAPIDS MACHINERY CO. 


Marion, 


887 11th Street 


For Finer Packaging 
Look to Falton 


BAG COTTON 


First 


For informative folder on the safe handling 
of parathion, most effective of all known 


insecticides against 
the alfalfa aphid, 
write: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


OLD PROCESS SOYBEAN 
MEAL and CAKE 


{ 
45% Protein —5% Natural Fat | 
GUARANTEED , 

No edulterations Clean 
Nutritious Palatable © Fragrant | 
A Dependable Supply 
Truckloads or Cars 
COSHOCTON FARMERS | 


EXCHANGE COMPANY 
Ceshecton, Ohio 


Effectiveness of 
Turkey Promotion 


In California Noted 


KEYES, CAL.—The turkey promo- 
tion program in California and its ef- 
fectiveness were pointed out recently 
by W. C. Jacobsen, the state director 
of agriculture. 

Speaking at the dedication of the 
California random sample turkey 
testing project, Mr. Jacobsen noted 
the growth of the turkey industry in 
California and told of the activities 
and interests of the California De- 
partment of Agriculture in the turkey 
industry. 

In this connection, he explained the 
activities of the department’s Bureau 
of Markets, which, among other 
things, administers the marketing or- 
der for the promotion of California 
turkeys. 

California ranks first in production 
of turkey meat and also in production 
of turkey eggs. The turkey testing 
project is expected to make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the industry. 

Promotion of sales of all of these 
turkeys is carried out by the Turkey 
Promotion Advisory Board, which is 
established pursuant to the marketing 
order, Mr. Jacobsen explained. The 
board advertises and disseminates 
knowledge about turkeys and turkey 
meat preparation in order to increase 
consumption of California turkeys. 

This program has been in effect 
only since 1952, Mr. Jacobsen said, 
but its effectiveness was indicated by 
producers when they recently voted 
to double the rate of assessment from 
1¢ to 2¢ per bird in order to carry 
out the advertising program more 
effectively. 

Mr. Jacobsen pointed out that per 
capita consumption of turkeys in Cali- 
fornia is between 9 and 10 Ib., about 
double the California per capita con- 
sumption of 1952 and nearly double 
the present national average per capi- 
ta consumption. 

It is estimated that only 20 to 30% 
of the turkeys produced in California 
are shipped out of state—another in- 
dication of the value of the promotion 
program, Mr. Jacobsen said. 


Feed Mills Continue 
To Improve Facilities 


The continuing improvement and 
modernization trend in local feed 
mills is evident in a recent report 
from the Bryant Engineering Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. 

The company noted recent installa- 
tions of new mill machinery in 47 
mills in nine different midwestern and 
eastern states. The equipment in- 
cluded hammermills, shellers and 
other machinery. 


REAPPOINTED 


CONCORD, N.H.—Andrew Chris- 
tie, pioneer Kingston poultry breed- 
er, has been reappointed for a sec- 
ond five-year term as a member of 
the New Hampshire State Planning 
& Development Commission. During 
his first term, he was successful in 
his efforts to create an Agricultural 
Committee, similar to that for in- 
dustrial and recreational purposes. 


Massachusetts Broiler 
Trial Results Noted 


AMHERST, MASS.—The Universi- 
ty of Massachusetts reported recently 
on the results of the second trial of 
the 1956 Massachusetts Broiler Test. 

Five entries in the commercial sec- 
tion returned better than 30¢ per bird 
over feed costs. The price of feed was 
set at 4.5¢ lb. and the meat value at 
20.5¢ Ib. 

An entry of Hubbard Farms 
brought the highest return over feed 
costs, 33.9¢ a bird, with the heaviest 
weight of all the entries and the sec- 
ond best feed efficiency. Hubbard’s 
crosses averaged 4.18 Ib. live weight 
in the 10-week trial, with a feed effi- 
ciency of 2.75. 

All the commercial entries aver- 
aged 3.68 Ib. with a feed efficiency of 
2.84. The experimental entries aver- 
aged 3.62 lb., with a feed efficiency of 
2.76. 
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This Sign of PROMPT SERVICE 


Means more than just quick shipment from our Memphis 
warehouse stocks of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth 
factors and minerals. It means Personal Service, too, in 
helping with formulation, registration and in other ways 
when our customers need it. Call us. 


PLESS & SHEAHAN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TELEPHONE—Jackson 6-6411 


Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by: 


Alan Bader 


214 24ch Street 


P.O. Box 267 Ogden, 
Telephone: Ogden 9323 


PRE- MI 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kaneas City, Mo. 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


BOARO OF TRADE BLOG. KanGasg CITY, NO. 
tte © 


7 


¢ "You can say that again" 


Thomas Phillips 
is a Big Name 
in small bags.. 


t THOMAS PHILLIPS COMPANY**-AKRON, 0. 


//\P 


THe design and manufacture of smaller paper bags—from 2 
to 50 Ibs. capacities — has been a big part of the business of 
Thomas Phillips for 84 years. Single, duplex or multiwall ... 
self-openers . . . flat or satchel bottoms . . . open mouth or valve 
. . . poly-coated or special paper... for flour, grain, fertilizers, 
insecticides, seed, paint, dog food—anything that can be bagged. 
Thomas Phillips, too, is an integrated mill — from pulp to finished 
product — making much of our own special paper. Our composi- 
tion rope kraft, or coated blue lined flour bag paper, is one of the 
softest and most porous available today. And, we maintain com- 
plete art, plate and printing departments to assure you the finest 
reproductions possible. 

There is a difference in bags . . . and service after sale . . . so 
why not place a trial order with Thomas Phillips. " 
Remember, too, that Thomas Phillips is a leading producer of 
multiwall bags up to 100 lbs. capacity, and we will ship in mixed | 
car lots to suit your production schedules. 


4 4 We hove... 
PERFORMANCE 
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| 
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Number of Milk 


Cows on Farms 


duction has. The report also points 
out that a substantial increase in 
cash receipts from dairy products is 
in prospect for 1956. 


In the last six years, the report 


| ing relatively more favorable for 


dairying in 1955, the decline in num- 
ber of milk cows on farms slowed, 
and may have ceased in the last half 
of the year, USDA reports. 


points out, the number of milk cows The number of cows on Jan. 1, 
on farms ranged from an average | 1956, was 1% below a year earlier. 
of 21.9 million in 1950 to 21.2 million | The next estimate of milk cow num- 
in 1955. Numbers declined slightly | bers (as of June 1) will be available 
from a year earlier in 1950, 1951 and | in late July. 
1952, rose slightly in 1953, and de- According to the report, some in- 
clined again during the next two | dications point to a stronger demand 
years. for milk cows this spring. In April, 
With economic conditions the prices received by farmers for 
milk cows in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Vermont, three important suppliers 
of replacement stock, were higher 
| than & year earlier by 9 to 10%. The 
| U.S. average price of milk cows in 


Unchanged—USDA 


WASHINGTON—The number of 
milk cows in the U.S. apparently is 
about the same this year as in 1955, 
according to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture report on the dairy sit- 
uation. But even though the number 
of cows has not increased, total pro- 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


becom- 


BB | April, 1956, at $152 a head, was 3% 
| higher than a year earlier. 
Buyers and Sellers & | Present indications point to total 
of milk production in 1956 of at least 
| 127 billion pounds, compared with 
MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS ition In 1958 and 122) billion 
KANSAS CITY $T. LouIs MINNEAPOLIS in 1954, the report states. 


The substantial increase in cash 
receipts from dairy products forecast 


Lawrence D. Elfelt 


PROMOTED — Cargill, Inc., has 
named Lawrence D. Elfelt as man- 
ager of its Les Angeles office. Mr. 
Elfelt has been a merchandiser at 
Cargill’s Buffalo office since 1954. 
Previously he had been a merchan- 
diser for Cargill at Louisville and 
Minneapolis. 


“Gastomer Co 
for Alabama 
Supply Firs 


for 1956 by USDA will be the com- 
bined effect of advances in support 
levels for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat, the suspension of seasonal 
price reductions on fluid milk in 
some federal order markets, and a 
substantial increase in total sales of 
milk products, with a still greater 
proportion in whole form. 


The increase in prospective sales 
of milk by farmers of 3.5 to 4.5 bil- 
lion pounds would increase cash re- 
ceipts by $150 to $185 million dollars, 
USDA reports. The increase in aver- 
age prices, 1956 over 1955, may make 
the total increase in excess of $250 
million. 

In 1955, farmers received $4,212 
million from sale of dairy products 


the firm became a RED HAT dealer = he and the record to date is $4,567 mil- 
lion which was set in 1952, accord- 


‘ 4 
i 2—now represent A 2 
in November 195 P to USDA. 


approximately 30% of the total , 


ith “friendliness” and “fair- 

Prenton Personal Service, Quality Products 

Pay Big Dividends 


ness” serving as by-words, Planters 
Supply has built a steadily-growing 
list of loyal customers. In addition 
to RED HAT, the company also sells ; ’ 
fertilizer, seed, baby chicks, and a Owner W. Ramsey McKinney says “service to customers” has been 
complete line of farm equipment a dominant factor in the success of the business. “And,” he says, 
and supplies, as well as eggs pur- “we have built customer confidence by always handling top 
chased from some of its customers. quality products like RED HAT Feeds.” 
In order to better serve its RED HAT customers, the firm oper- 
ates two feed routes. RED HAT Poultry Feeds account for the 
largest portion of the feed business, but there is substantial 
volume in RED HAT Dairy, Hog and miscellaneous feeds. 


RED HAT provides 
| 


e 
Important Selling Aids 
Helping the overall selling job of Planters Sup- 
ply is its own advertising program—principally : 
on radio in spring and fall. But the firm also gets 
full measure of value from the RED HAT adver- 
tising and promotion program, which includes 
magazine and newspaper advertisements, outdoor 
posters, radio commercials, streamers, hangers, 
folders and other point-of-purchase material. 
RED HAT’s Sales Representative also works 
with Planters Supply in developing new business 
and servicing customers. 

For complete information about RED HAT 

dealerships available in your area, write, 


wire or phone Alabama Flour Mills, 
Decatur, Alabama. 


NTERS | 
FEDS ond ALLIED PRODUCTS... 


Feed sales—more than doubled since 


NEW MANAGER NAMED 
FRANKFORT, IND.—Leon Walk- 
er has been named manager of the 
elevator of the Frankfort Feed & 
Grain Co., succeeding Charles Rog- 
ers, who resigned after becoming af- 
filiated with another business here. 
Mr. Walker has been in the grain and 
elevator business for more than 18 
years. He has been a field representa- 
tive for a Sheridan firm and a former 

manager of the Terhune elevator. 


JOHN F. YOUNG 
COMPANY 


5 | As Close To You As Your Phone 
CINCINNATI 4, OHIO 


WA 1-1950 


Owner W. Ramsey McKinney, left, goes over the daily record of sales with 
Edward Macon, Planters Supply Manager, and Mrs. Alma Mosley, Secre- 
tary. Good bookkeeping practices have been important to the successful 
operation of the firm. 
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Breeding, Nutrition 
In Broiler Growing 


Advances Compared 


AMHERST, MASS.—A University 
of Massachusetts poultry specialist 
commented and presented data re- 
cently on the contributions of breed- 
ing and nutrition to improved broiler 
growing performance. 

The specialist, John Vondell, con- 
cludes on the basis of some experi- 
mental findings that it’s “practically 
a ‘draw’ between the geneticists and 
nutritionists.” 

Mr. Vondell commented first that 
“everyone agrees that breeding must 
have done a lot in boosting growth 
rate. ... On the other hand, nutrition 
specialists say that the present 
‘swallow-and-swell-up’ rations are 
largely responsible for the rapid 
growth and highly efficient conver- 
sion. 

“While this argument has been 
going on, John L. Adams of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has run some 
experiments with 1936 rations, 1951 
rations, a rapid growing broiler 
strain of New Hampshires, and a 
comparison of 1936 heavy breeds on | 
a 1936 ration. This material appeared | 
in Poultry Science.” 

The Adams experiment was set up 
to include capons, caponettes and 
cockerels of a good meat strain of 
New Hampshires. The caponettes 
were hormonized at 12 weeks-of age. 
The figures quoted are 16-week 
weights. The comparisons: 


Modern Broiler Strain of New Hampshires 


1951 Ration Ave. live wt. at 16 wks. 
5.29 
Caponettes 5.83 
Cockerels 5.30 


Modern Broiler Strain of New Hampshires 


1936 Ration Ave. live wt. at 16 wks. 
7 
4.77 
4.24 

Average 4.56 


1936 Wisconsin Heavy Breeds 


1936 Ration Ave. live wt. at 16 wks. 
Capons . 3.65 
Cockerels 3.70 

Average “os 3.68 68 


Mr. Vondell notes that compari- | 


sons between a 1936 ration and a 
1951 broiler ration up to 16 weeks 
of age using a current broiler strain 
showed that the birds grew 20% 
better on the 1951 ration. The cur- 
rent broiler strain grew 24% better 


on the 1936 ration than did the heavy | 


breeds of 1936. 


Per Capita Egg Use 
Estimated at 367 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, in its recent 
Food Situation report, estimated that 
per capita egg consumption in 1956 
would amount to 367 eggs. 

This compares with 366 eggs in 
1954 and 371 in 1953. 

(The new figures on per capita 
consumption of eggs and chicken in 
recent years represent en ae from 


THAT GOOD 


ALFALFA MILLS, Inc. 
More and More. . . 


NEW BREMENDHIO 
3251 & 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS 
and MEAT PROTEINS 


WRITE 


Find Out Why... 


ASSOGATION 


Organized In 1933 
30 N. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
Phone FR 2-3289 


previous data. The revisions were 
made when it was found, on the 
basis of the Census of Agriculture, 
that USDA had been overestimating 
egg and chicken production. It was 
noted that the number of chicken 
farms had declined more than pre- 
viously thought. Earlier this year 
USDA had estimated per capital egg 
consumption in 1956 would amount 
to 418 eggs.) 

Per capita consumption of ready- 
to-cook chicken in 1956 is forecast 
at 22.9 Ib., compared with 20.9 Ib. 
in 1955. Ready-to-cook turkey con- 
sumption on a per capita basis is 
estimated at 5 lb. for 1956, un- 
changed from the previous year. 


SELLS FEED BUSINESS 

LONE TREE, IOWA—Frank Hos- 
kins has hold his feed business here 
to Albert Alloway. In the feed busi- 
ness for 25 years, 20 years in Lone 
Tree and five in Hubbard, Iowa, Mr. 
Hoskins is now on the road for 
Waterloo Mills Co., which sells feed 
and other related items. 
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HEDGING OFFERS 


PROTECTION 


Hedging in the futures markets can help 
you prevent losses because of price fluc- 
tuations in commedities. Learn how to 
make your business’ safer through this 
inexpensive method ef operation. Call or 
write Arthur C. Harrison, partner in 
charge of the Commodity Department in 
Chicago, for complete information teday. 


SOYBEANS 
SOYBEAN OIL 
SOYBEAN MEAL 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


231 S. La Salle St. 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Boord of Trade 
Memphis Board of Trade 
New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Commodity 
and Security Exchanges 


Chicago 4, lil. 
ST. 2-1700 


One Wall St. 
New York 3 
Digby 4-0700 


Paul Foster, Jr. 
New Fords Hammermill 
installation at right. 


5 EXCHANGE MILLING Co. in 
Cambria, Virginia, wanted better con- 
trolled equipment which would do a 
good job on roughage, as well as grain, 
because they grind quite a lot of hay 
and corn fodder. 


The Asst. Manager, Paul Foster, Jr. 
says, “Fords Engineers determined 
the placement of the equipment for 
best efficiency, installed a new Fords 
24” Mill with mechanical controls 
which permits anyone to dump mate- 
rial down the chute without fear of 
overloading it,—new Fords Molasses 
Blender and two new Fords Vertical 
Mixers. We are pleased with the re- 
sults. Operating costs have been cut. 
capacity has more than 
ou ” 


The Exchange Milling Co. likes the 
way the design of Fords Mixers break 
up “bridging’’ and give rapid dis- 
charge of the dry mix. He is also en- 
thused over the way the Fords 
Molasses Blender handles light bulky 
materials, and the fast uniform gran- 
ular grind of roughage and grain pro- 
duced by the mill. 


PROVIDES 
For Custom Millers 


Fords Molasses Blender that processes even 
light bulky feeds at high speed because of 
“forced feeding”. 


Two Fords Vertical Mixers with rapid dis- 
charge permit more continvous operation 
of the mill. 


Let a FORDS representative show you Actual Mill Layouts 
of FORDS AUTOMATION ENGINEERING and how he can save you 
hundreds of dollars on your installation. 


Find out what can be done to your 
mill to make it more automatic. 
Myers-Sherman Engineers have had 
lots of experience. Know many 
short cuts. Are trained to give you 
the most economical layout that will 
de the job. 


! 
SEND 
coupon 
| equipment: 
| Vertical Mixers 
Molasses Blenders 
Corn Shelters 
! 


‘MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


Streator, Illinois 


Automation Engineering Dept. 2501 
Myers-Sherman Co., Streator, Ilinois 


Please send us, without obligation, literature describing the following 


Remote Feed Control Mills Drag Conveyors 

C) Have your field man get in 
touch with us about your 
Automation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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It was a warm spring day, and 
into Joe Brooks’ office walked 
Grandpa Hodgkins, the peppery little 
dollar-a-year man who had been in- 
vited by Joe to spend one day a 


le BROOKS FEED MILL 


Grandpa Has a Merchandising Idea 


mers and just generally making him- 
self useful in any way that he saw 
fit. By being on Joe’s payroll like 
this, Grandpa, of course, became in- 
eligible to participate in any of the 


JOE BROOKS 


ad 


then, and it was rumored that 
Grandpa had won too many previous 
contests and that was why Joe put 
him on the payroll. 

But—no matter the reason—Grand- 


Joe gave him for that one day a 
month, because Grandpa could be a 
courteous, gentlemanly fellow when 
he felt like it, and his presence with 
the older folks and ladies really 
taught the other employees a lesson 
in friendliness which was lasting. 

“Hi, Grandpa,” Joe said cordially, 
from his desk, where he sat working 
out an ad. He noticed that Grandpa 
had brought with him a certain neat 
but sour looking oldster named Soapy 
Jones. “And Soapy,” Joe added. 
“Well, boys, sit down and let’s hear 
the news.” 

Grandpa chuckled as he put down 
on the floor two feed sacks which he 
had brought with him. There seemed 
to be something bulky in both sacks 
In fact, there was a rumbling sound 
as the sacks settled on the floor. 

“Joe,” said Grandpa, rolling his 
eyes mischievously at Soapy who 
never batted an eye, “you are a man 
who appreciates the value of adver- 
tisin’, ain’t you?” 


midge 


pa was worth the $5 a day which Joe Objects 

“Well, I think I am,” Joe returned 
with a smile. But then warily, he 
e | added, “Of course my budget for this 
year is full to the brim. I’ve been 
spending pretty heavily. I am figur- { 
ing to cut down for the rest of the ' 
year.” 

The mere suggestion of a smile 
appeared on Soapy Jones’ long face, 
but Grandpa only went on chuckling. 
“Sure, we all feel at times we've 
spent enough money for this and 
that,” Grandpa said breezily. ‘““When 
my wife was livin’, she’d say that 
real often, that we had to cut down, 
and then when she would hear her 
relatives from Montana were comin’ 
to visit us, she’d want to blow money 
to get some new sheets or blankets 
for the guest room, and maybe a 
chair or a lamp. People change, and 
that includes men.” 

“Perhaps,” Joe smiled, “but you 
are not trying to sell me any adver- 
tising, are you?” 

Grandpa looked shocked. ‘“Me- 
tryin’ to sell you somethin’? Why, 
Joe, I never sold anythin’ to anybody 
in all my life. I jest explain things, 
that’s all, and if folks get interested 


month at the store welcoming custo- contests that Joe put on now and 


“Here’s one feed product we can’t grow!” 


, 


JES TED 


THERE’S PROFIT IN 
STERLING BLUSALT 
EVERY DAY— 


BECAUSE IT’S FED 
EVERY DAY 


Over 51 Years of Dependable 
Brokerage Service 
Established 1904 


EDWARD E. SMITH AND CO. 


402 Glenn Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone—WaAinut 8417 TWX—AT-30 


Salt with trace minerals added—Sterling Blusalt 

is one feed product farmers don’t raise them- | 
selves. They have to buy it from feed dealers— | 
and buy it all year round—to give their live- | 
stock salt and needed protection against trace- | 
mineral deficiencies. What’s more, Sterling Blu- 
salt is important on every livestock farm in your 
area. So when you handle Sterling Blusalt, 
you’re assured of steady sales and profits... 
day after day after day. 


MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


ALT 


SALT CO INC. SCRANTON PA. 


BLUS 


NATIONAL Also veiloble 


useable pails. 


MANUFACTURER 


With Sterling Blusalt, the farmer can also help 
, protect his livestock profits every day in the 
; year. Fed free choice and mixed in custom feeds, 
Blusalt guards animal health and production— 
helps provide higher returns in milk, meat, or 
wool. That’s the big reason so many farmers are 
becoming repeat customers for Sterling Blusalt. 


Plus Antibiotic Feed 
) em en n 
Essential Nutrients 

COMPARE THE PRICE—No wonde 

more dairymen are changing to 

Calf-Pab. No calf feed can give 

better calves—yet Calf-Pab costs 

less to feed. 


Write Today for FREE 
Calf-Pab Displays! 


2 fords 


Main Plant & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, ILL. Des Moines, Ic. Nompe, Idaho 


BLUSALT— Product of International Salt Company, Inc. . 


P.S. Your customers are hearing more and more 
about Sterling Blusalt in a big new ‘“‘Fun-on- 
the-Farm”’ advertising campaign in major feed- 
ing areas. Ask your Sterling representative 
about tie-in possibilities. 


Sterling Blusalt is salt plus iodine, cobalt, copper, iron, man- 
ganese, and zinc. These trace minerals are stabilized to assure 
full strength . . . in amounts determined by leading animal 
nutritionists. 


4-LB. LIK 
© Blusalt is available in 50- and 100-Ib. bags, 
50-lb. blocks and 4-Ib. Liks. Fits any feeding 
program. 
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—well, first thing you know some of 
them have bought.” 

He reached into one of the feed 
sacks and pulled out something 
wooden. Then with his blue eyes 
shining eagerly, his mouth half open, 
he said, “What do you see, Joe?” 

The brown haired feed dealer 
looked puzzledly. “Why, it’s a bird 
house, Grandpa!” 

“Sure thing,” chuckled Grandpa 
happily. “Us boys made it. Soapy, 
me, and the rest of the boys in our 
Young Men's Go Getter’s Club. Think 
this bird house could advertise your 
feed business, Joe?” 

Joe Brooks shook his head. “Not 
that you could notice,” he said. “I 
have seen hotter ads than that for 
the feed business.” 

Grandpa’s confidence was not 
shaken one bit, but the expression 
on Soapy Jones’ face was more sour 
than ever before. In fact, he was al- 
most glowering at Grandpa, but the 
latter paid no heed. 

Now Grandpa reached into the 
other feed sack and pulled out an- 
other bird house. This one like the 
first had a sloping roof on both 
sides. Grandpa held the bird house 
up for Joe to see. 

“Is this any better, Joe?” he asked, 
his eyes softly shining. “For adver- 
tisin’ purposes, I mean?” 

Joe Brooks gulped and his eyes 
began to shine, too, which they al- 
ways did when he saw a chance to 
do more business. The second bird 
house he saw was exactly like the 
first one, except that on the roof was 
the word “BROOKS” in yellow let- 
ters, while just below on the side of 
the house was the word “FEEDS.” 
If you read the copy rapidly it would 
read “BROOKS FEEDS.” 

“It’s the same on the other side,” 
Grandpa explained cheerfully, “which 
gives it double advertising. Suppose 
some farmer puts one of these up in 
his front yard—which mebbe he 
would if you gave one to him free 
on that condition. Then the side of 
the bird house facin’ the highway and 
the farmer’s road leadin’ to the house 
would say ‘BROOKS FEEDS’ and so 
would the side facin’ the farmer’s 
house.” 

Joe began to smile. He realized 
Grandpa was trying to sell him some 
bird houses with his name on the 
roof and the sides, but he wondered 
how much. 

So he coughed and said. “It’s not a 
bad idea, but they would be too high 
priced for me.” 

Grandpa’s eyelids flickered. “Well, 
I dunno. But seein’ as though you've 
been kinda good to us in many ways, 
and seein’ we got lots of good scrap 
lumber practically free to make them, 
and if you would take 100, we'll 
make ye a price of $1.50 each. If you 
don’t want them, then I reckon we'll 
have to try some other feed dealer. 
Our stockholders want business and 
profit and we are anxious to git 
started.” 

Joe chewed his lip. “I’ve got to buy 
100, eh? And how could I use them 
specifically, Grandpa?” 

‘Tl throw this professional advice 
in free, Joe,” he said, winking at 
Soapy. “If I was you, I would have 
a sale and give those 100 bird houses 
to the first 100 folks standin’ in line 
on a certain day. I reckon they 
would go pretty fast. Display them 
in the back of the store somewheres, 
where folks would have to walk by 
lots of stacks of feed and things to 
get to them. Have lots of sales signs 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


stuck around on everythin’, and I'll 
bet you’d sell lots of specials.” 

“All right, Grandpa,” Joe said. “I'll 
take the 100. Now get busy and make 
them, you guys, or all the birds will 
have made nests in this part of the 
country. Maybe we can do this thing 
next year, too, if this stunt works 
out.” 

Grandpa turned to Soapy and 
winked. Soapy wasn’t quite so sour. 
In fact, he looked sort of dazed, and 
as he gazed at Grandpa his look 
seemed to say. “You old son of a gun. 
You said you could do it, but I didn’t 
think you could. Okay, I lost the bet. 
I'll blind date those sprightly old 
widows with you next Saturday 
night.” 


NEW QUAKER STORE 
WASHINGTON, IOWA—The 
Quaker Oats Co. has opened a new 
feed store just west of here on High- 
way 92. Marion Hall is the store 
manager and Curtis Long is in charge 
of sales and service. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 805 Dun Building 
CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 
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Head Against Wall 


USE YOUR BROILER FEEDS! 


THOUSANDS OF FEED CUSTOMERS ARE DEMANDING THIS 
SUPER PROTEIN CONCENTRATE! Yours will be soon! 


For months, broiler growers have been 
reading about HI-PRO-CON and how this 
amazing 50% protein, dehulled soybean oil 
meal is revolutionizing broiler feeding. For 
HI-PRO-CON makes possible a more eco- 
nomical formulation of the new high- 
efficiency, high calorie rations that increase 
profits, produce more meat on less feed. 
Thousands of profit-minded broiler 
growers are demanding these remarkable 


® 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING CO., MEAL SALES * DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


new higher-efficiency feeds from their 
dealers. As a result, feed manufacturers 
everywhere are now using HI-PRO-CON 
in their feeds to meet this ever growing 
demand. Why not cash in on the amazing 
swing to this new concept in broiler rations? 
Get all the money-making facts. Send for 
your FREE copy of Staley’s new research 
bulletin, ‘‘How To Increase Broiler Feed 
Efficiency.”’ No obligation. 
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Ohio Researchers 
Report on Stilbestrol 


Feeding, Implant Test 


WOOSTER, OHIO—Dr. Earle W. 
Klosterman and associates at the 
Ohio Experiment Station reported 
recently on a beef cattle test in 
which stilbestrol was fed and im- 
planted, with different protein levels 
in the ration. 

The researchers said this experi- 
ment and others indicate that the 
rate of gain is likely to be much 
the same with either method of stil- 
bestrol administration. 

Nine lots of seven steers each, 
averaging 725 lb. at the start, were 
used in the experiment. All lots were 
fed mixed hay, salt, minerals and a 
full feed of ground ear corn for 126 
days. Three lots were fed no addi- 
tional protein, three lots .75 lb. and 
three lots 1.5 lb. of soybean oil meal 
per head daily. One lot fed each 
level of protein received no stil- 
bestrol; one lot was implanted in 


the ear with 60 mg. of stilbestrol 
per head; and one lot was fed 10 
mg. of stilbestrol per head daily. 

The average daily gains tended to 
increase as the amount of soybean 
oil meal fed was increased. Differ- 
ences, however, were much greater 
between the two lower levels than 
between the two higher levels of 
protein. Also, the increase in gain 
from stilbestrol became greater as 
the amount of protein fed was in- 
creased. 


Dr. Klosterman said the response | 


in daily rate of gain from stilbestrol, 
average of both methods of admin- 


istration, was .51, .36 and .03 lb. when | 


1.5, .75 and no soybean oil meal, re- 
spectively, was fed. He said 
was no significant difference in rate 
of gain between steers fed or im- 
planted with stilbestro] 

Daily average gains for the stil- 
bestrol-implanted and stilbestrol-fed 


there | 


lots on .75 lb. of soybean meal were | 
| Laboratories. He previously has been 


2.06, 2.32 and 2.51 Ib., respectively 
For the steers on 1.5 lb. of soybean 
meal, the corresponding figures were 
2.10, 2.63 and 2.59 Ib. 


Dr. Klosterman said steers fed 
stilbestrol tended to shrink slightly 
more than the others. Variations in 
dressing percentage and carcass 
grade occurred between stilbestrol 
treatments but were not statistically 
significant. The implanted cattle 
graded slightly lower, while the op- 
posite was true for dressing per- 
centage. 

The implantation of stilbestrol pro- 
duced significantly higher tail heads 
than found in the untreated steers. 
This measurement in carcasses from 
the stilbestrol-fed cattle was not 
much different from the controls. 
Neither was it significantly different 
from those implanted with stil- 
bestrol. 


MANAGER NAMED 
NORWICH, N.Y.—Warren L. Mar- 
tin has been named manager of the 
new veterinary sales division of Eaton 


a representative for the William S. 
Merrell Co., Winthrop Laboratories, 
Inc., and Fromm Laboratories. 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 


that does your feed antibiotic job better! 
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Use a HIGH level of KEMITRACIN in your feed for disease con- 
trol or for boosting egg production — use a Low level for 


growth promotion. 


KEMITRACIN is employed at the same gram level as any other 
quality antibiotic, but remains longer in the intestinal tract. 
This extra “staying power,” we believe, makes possible the 
maximum antibiotic effectiveness in obtaining optimum 
growth and therapeutic benefits. KEMITRACIN mixes thor- 


oughly and uniformly —is priced right. Send for complete 


scientific data. There’s.no obligation, of course. 


ODUCTS OF SCIENTIFIC 


Distributors and Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located in All Areas. 


IN CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


BOX FS-66A, MYERSTOWN, PENNA, 


Elevator, Feed Mill 
In S. C. Planned 


ORANGEBURG, S.C.—Plans were 
announced recently for a grain stor- 
age, feed mixing and warehousing 
operation in Orangeburg. 

The announcement was made by 
A. D. Griffith, president of the 
Southland Provision Co., a meat pro- 
cessing concern. The new operation 
will be known as the Master Grain 
& Feed Co., with Mr. Griffith as 
president and R. S. McCants, Jr., of 
Orangeburg as vice president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Griffith said construction will 
begin immediately on the plant, 
which will include a modern feed 
mill and store and grain storage fa- 
cilities with an initial capacity of 
500,000 bu. The plant is scheduled for 
opening Oct. 1. 

The elevator will be equipped with 
facilities for handling and storing 
soybeans, corn, oats, wheat and other 
grains. 

Mr. Griffith said Orangeburg was 
selected as the site for the new oper- 
ation because of its transportation 
facilities and location in the growing 
livestock and grain production area 
of South Carolina. The feed mixing 
and warehousing facilities, he said, 


| will help livestock and poultry pro- 


| ager of the E 


ducers use their home grown feed in 
making balanced feeds. 


Sales Manager Named 
By E. H. Leitte Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Burton A. Bur- 
quest has been appointed sales man- 
H. Leitte Co., Minne- 
apolis, a supplier of pesticides and 
fumigants for the milling industry. 
Announcement was made by E. H. 
Leitte, president of the firm 

Mr. Burquest was formerly assist- 
ant director of economic biology for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
had been with that company for 15 
years. 

LEAVES FOR HUROPE 

SAN FRANCISCO—Richard Van 
Hoosear, owner of the Consolidated 
Milling Co., has left for Europe, 
where he will spend several months 
visiting Spain, France, Portugal, 


Italy and England. He expects to re- 
turn to San Francisco late in Au- 


gust. 
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TRACE MINERAL PREMIXES 


Research and Quality Control combine to 


give CCC Trace Mineral Premixes exact 


formulations for maximum efficiency. 

In developing CCC Trace Mineral Pre- 
mixes, thousands of case histories of ani- 
mal diets were studied. Leading livestock 


Calcium Corbonste—any desired grin’ 
-lectro (free-flowing) Calcium CarBonote 
odized Calcium Carbonate— 

any desired iodine level 
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Calcium Carbonate Company 
Pioneer Producers of Trace Element Products 


222 West Adams « Chicago 6, Illinois 
325 Woodmen of the World Building, Omaha 2, Nebraska + Box 409, Carthage, Missourt 


nutritionists were consulted, and extensive 
experiments were made in leading agri- 
cultural colleges. 

At the complete and modern CCC 
Laboratory in Quincy, lilinois, experienced 
technicians follow a carefully planned 


ized-Mangenesed Colcium 
Courbonote—any desired 
iodine and meagoness 
levels 

Trace Mineral Premixes 


program—investigating seasonal changes 
in natural nutritional factors, studying new 
developments in animal chemistry and 
supervising the compounding of CCC Trace 
Mineral Premixes. 

Every CCC Trace Mineral Premix 
is treated to retard oxidation of 
fats, olls and vitamins in feeds. 
Thus nutritional values are re- 
tained over a longer period of time 
and off odors and flavors as a re- 
sult of fat oxidation are eliminated. 

Readily water soluble compounds are 
used in CCC Trace Mineral Premixes to 
assure complete assimilation by the animal. 

Consequently CCC Trace Mineral Pre- 
mixes have become the standard of the 
industry. They are your protection and 
vital to safeguarding your feeds from a 


nutritional deficiency. 
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Use of Antibiotics, Other Drugs 
And Vitamin B-12 at Low 


AREAS INCLUDED IN THE ANTIBIOTIC 
AND VITAMIN B,, SURVEY 


L d WiD-ATLANTIC 
evels in Formula Feeds 
Yy 


@ By Dr. V. John Brensike 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
-U.S. Department of Agriculture 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture recently pro- 
vided some new information on the 
extent and levels of use of antibio- 
tics, other drugs and vitamin B, at 
low levels in formula feeds. The in- 
formation is in a USDA report on a 
study of the use of these materials 
in feeds for growth promotion in 
poultry and livestock. The author of 
the report is Dr. V. Jokn Brensike, 
agricultural economist with the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of USDA, 
who also is well known for his feed 
mill cost and other studies. The re- 
port is of interest to feed men in 
that it provides information showing 
how the industry in general and 
plants of different size and in differ- 
ent areas use certain feed additives 


in the different types ot feed. The 
accompanying article is the text. of 
Dr. Brensike’s report. 


¥ 

More than 50% of the total formula 
feeds produced for poultry, hogs, 
dairy cattle and beef cattle during the 
year July 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955, 
contained low levels of antibiotics for 
growth promotion and stimulation. 
This average, however, covers up a 
considerable variation between types 
of feed. For example, low levels of 
antibiotics are included in poultry 
and turkey starter, grower, and broil- 
er feeds by plants producing about 
90% of the volume of each type of 
feed. Plants producing nearly 50% of 
the total layer and breeder feeds in- 
cluded antibiotics in these feeds. Low 
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levels of antibiotics are also included 
by plants producing almost three 
fourths of the total pig and hog feeds, 
but only about 5% of the dairy and 
beef feeds. 

Similarly, about 50% of the total 
poultry, hog, dairy and beef cattle 


TABLE 1. Number of plants, tons of feed mixed per year, and type of mixing eperation performed, by region. 


: t : Percentage of - eee — plants producing dairy cattle feeds, | 
: : : t : : mixin almost all of which was for calves. j 
Regions and Number ons 3 : : Plant : 
ned : ¢ * feed mixed * prog : :Plants ;: : : : Plants producing about two thirds of 
tons produce on Sales ;mixing :Poultry? Swine Dairy ; Beef the volume of swine feeds added vita- 
per year ,Plants, per ye souston : feed : feed cattle , cattle min B,, to these types of feeds. 
: ; mixed only : feed : feed These estimates are based on a 
= Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- pnd covering a little more than 10 
bar Tons cent cent cent cent cent cent cent percent of the plants manufacturing 
— — — a little over 30 percent of the total 
Mid-Atlantic ; volume shown by estimates based on 
census reports. : 
’ ’ sion reported sales of 255,148,000 | 
South grams of antibiotics to be used in 
animal feed s lements. Of thi - 
Under 15,000 Sk 187, 896 3h 14 13 7 17 7 15 tal, 
15,000 and over ; 2/25 1, 377 0 to have been for use in low level anti- 
North Central poultry, hog, dairy, 
and beef cattle, for growth promotion. 
Under 15,000 + 62 148, 548 54 25 35 3 8 7 0 The remaining 40% would therefore 
15,000 and over $ 3/62 4,538, 883 1 0 7) 0 0 0 y have been used in (1) therapeutic or 
Southwest and West ; high level antibiotic feeds, for treat- 
, ment of various flock and herd condi- 
Under 15,000 : 3 86, 490 29 28 10 3h 28 26 28 tions or diseases; (2) dog and cat I 
15,000 and over : b/31 2,013,462 1 0 0 3 19 10 13 food; (3) rabbit, fox, mink and labo- 
ratory animal feeds; (4) horse and 
—— an estimated number of plants to cover the operations of 3 large chain companies in the = gerenee and (5) i: Mae ic 
region. bird and animal feeds. We do not 
2/ —— an estimated number of plants to cover the operationsof 5 large chain companies in the mean to imply that antibiotics are | 
region, used in all of the above mentioned i 
3/ Includes an estimated number of plants to cover the operationsaf 10 large chain companies in the types of feed but merely enumerate ! 
region. - the classes of feed likely to be repre- 
L/ an estimated number of plants to cover the operationsof 7 large chain companies in the OND 
on JIKGROUN ntibiotics, vita- 
min By, arsonic compounds, surfac- 
TABLE 2. Number of plants mixing each type of feed, percentage of plants using antibiotics, and reasons given for not using | tants and hormones all have been in- 
antibiotics. troduced into animal feeds since 1948. 
Use of these drugs and vitamins in ‘ 
$ Poultry feed : Swine feed ' Dairy cattle feed iH Beef cattle feed formula feeds gained wide acceptance i 
Percentage : Percentage : Percentage rapidly because of their efficiency in 
: 8 : of lants : of plants e : of plants producing rapid gains and high pro- 
of Pp : f plants : f plant duci d 
Region and : : :Not using; : :Not using; : ‘Not using; : :Not using | duction with reduced feed intake, and 
tons pro- $ : anti- : anti- , t 3; anti- , : ¢ anti- the therapeutic value of the drugs. 
duced per ;Plants ‘ysing: biotic Using; biotic ‘Using, iotics ,Using, biotics Prior to 1948, vitamin B,. was pre- 
mixing "anti-. No ing* anti-. Wo anti=, No: ‘mixing’ anti-.“No 
year : : : Not : : Not ; ¢ : Not; : : Not | sent in formula feeds only because ' 
biot-, nec biot-, nec | the protein supplements of animal 
; ics . ics give! es- . ; ics origin in the feeds contained it. Liver 
S8ry; : en : : i : en": meal, fish meal, fish solubles and 
’ Num- Per- Per- Per- Num- Per- Per- Per- Num- Per- Per- Per- Num- Per- Pere Per= | come packing house byproducts are 
: ber cent cent cent ber cent cent cent ber Sent cent cent ber cent cent cent among the animal products contain- 
2 ing relatively large amounts of this 
Mid-Atlantic , vitamin. The amounts of this vitamin 
Under 15,000: 92 13. «10 27 13 83 | contained are, however, variable and 
15,000 & over: 16 100 0 0 15 94 6 0 16 25 0 12 te) 0 100 | cannct be relied upon to furnish the 
: desired nutritional levels. Since early 
research had indicated that animals 
Under 15,000; 50 8 ll 7 LS 69 7 2h 50 ll 2h 65 L6 0 3% 6 gained and produced more rapidly on 
15,000 & over; 25 100 0 23 2 is 23 22 Th | feeds containing animal proteins, 
North Central ' many firms made special efforts to 
include them in their feeds. 
Under 15,000, 60 8 6 5S? 2 32 58 33 62 Sh 
15,000 62 100 0 62 100 9 0 62 3 62 21 «(68 Before vitamin B, was isolated, it 
’ $ 7 was not known what factor in animal 
Southwest and * proteins caused this more rapid : 
West. ‘ growth but it was termed APF (ani- | 
mal protein factor). With the isola- 
Under 15,000 21 95 5 0 23 6 17 WW 10 23 tion of vitamin B, in 1948, it was im- 
15,000 & over, 30 100 0 0 20 100 a 0 é 7 9 27 ou mediately apparent that this new 
é. vitamin was at least partly responsi- 


feeds produced during the same fiscal 
year contained vitamin By. This aver- 
age again covers up a considerable 
variation by types of feed. For exam- 
ple, vitamin B, is included in each 
type of poultry and turkey feed by 
plants producing from 75 to 85% of 
the volume. It was not included in 
any beef cattle feeds produced in the 
sample plants and in only 5% of the 


Figure 1 
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ble. Not only did the pure vitamin 
Bw increase gains and production but 
further research indicated that the 
fermentation products, from which 
the vitamin was obtained, increased 
production even more when added to 
formula feeds. The reason for this is 
now clearly attributable to the fact 
that they contained some antibiotic 
residues. These fermentation products 
are byproducts of the manufacture of 
antibiotics and contain antibiotics re- 
sidues. 

Antibiotics, arsonic compounds, sur- 
factants and hormones are all con- 
sidered drugs and their use is con- 
trolled by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Despite their proven 
growth-promoting qualities, these 
items cannot be classed as nutrients. 

Antibiotics, especially, are extreme- 
ly useful in the treatment of human 
and animal diseases. They are exten- 
sively used in pure form for treating 
individual animals, and also flocks 
and herds. They are also widely used 
in therapeutic feeds at levels high 
enough to treat flocks and herds for 
certain diseases. In this study, how- 
ever, we are primarily concerned with 
the use of low levels of antibiotics in 
regular formula feeds to promote 
growth in livestock and poultry. The 
use of vitamin Bu, arsonic compounds, 
surfactants and hormones in formula 
feeds were also analyzed in this study 
at levels recommended for increasing 
production. 

OBJECTIVES — The objectives of 
this study were to analyze the use of 
certain drugs and vitamins, at 
growth-promoting levels, in formula 
feeds. We sought to answer such 
questions as: 

(1) How rapidly did large numbers 
of feed mills include these items in 
their feeds? Did adaption vary by 
plant volume or geographic location? 

(2) Is the antibiotic and vitamin 
Bw» market potential greater in one 
type of formula feed than another? 
If so, why? 

(3) In what form do the formula 
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TABLE 3. Poultry feed: Number of plants using antibiotics or vitamin B,. and the percentage of plants starting use of antibiotics 
and vitamin B,, and other drugs by time periods. 


Percentage of plants starting use of - 


Antibiotics $ 


Vitamin 


Arsonic compounds 


Surfactants 


Plants? 
ueing 
Region and tanta 
tons produced 
per year 


: Vita-: to or 


- 


t ber 

: 

Mid-Atlantic : 
Under 15,000 35 31 b6 
15,000 & over 16 -- 100 

South 
Under 15,000 37 19 62 
15,000 & over: 2), 2 «71 

North Central | 
Under 15,000 : 3h 20 56 
15,000 & over ; 62 21 76 

Southwest and ; 

West 
Under 15,000 : 17 2h 52 
15,000 & over: 30 ho 57 


or * or 


min B12: 1990 1195113983: 1980: 1951: 1953: 1955 1950 1951: 1953: 1955? 1950 21951:1953:195 


29 6& WwW 3 3 
h 38 3 1 
2h ee 20 53 2h -- 
3 35 10 ee -- 
FT WH = 3 


rotdes or: prior? 1950? 1952? Prior! 1950" 1982! 195h, Priort 19528 195h, Prior! 1950! 19527195h, 


or * or ? or 


‘ 
w 


i 

tw 


13 


w 
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feed plants tend to buy and use these 
drugs and vitamins? Does the form 
vary by size of plant or with geogra- 
phic area? 

(4) What type of antibiotic do feed 
manufacturers tend to use? Does it 
vary by type of feed, plant volume, or 
geographic area? 

(5) What are the average and 
range of variations in levels of use? 
Do they vary by types of feed, plant 
volume, or geographic area? 

METHODOLOGY—The use of anti- 
biotics and vitamin B. in the formula 
feed industry was studied as part of 
another study designed to analyze 
the use of molasses in the formula 
feed industry. (Three reports on mar- 
keting molasses are being prepared 
for publication: The first relates to 
the direct feed use of molasses on the 


farm; the second to the influence of 


TABLE 4. Pig and hog feed: Number of plants using antibiotics or vitamin B,. and 
the percentage of plants starting use of antibiotics and vitamin B,. by time periods. 


Plants starting use of - 


Antibiotics 


Vitamin By? 


: Plants: 
Region and 
tons produced 
per year : vita-? to 
1 
: ber 
Mid-Atlantic 
Under 15,000 23 39 
15,000 and over * -- 
South : 
Under 15,000 : 26 19 
15,000 and over : 25 16 
North Central : 
Under 15,000 
15,000 and over ., 62 23 
Southwest and West : 
Under 15,000 18 
15,000 and over * 25 20 


Prior’ 1950°1952° 195k," Prior 1950° 1952 


or 


cent cent cent cent cent cent pee cent 


6 1% - 19 58 16 «- 
76 8 hh 32 2h 
6h 9 27 6 9 
76 1 - nu e- 
80 oe oP 36 52 -- -- 


TABLE 5. Calf and other dairy cattle feed: Number of plants using antibiotics or 
vitamin B,., and the percentage of plants starting use of antibiotics, vitamin B.., by 


time periods. 
: Plants: Plants starting use of - 
Region and : Antibiotics Vitamin 
per year —— to : or: or: or* to : or: or: or 
smn B12? 1950 : 1951: 1953: 1955? 1950 :1951:1953: 1955 
* Num- Per- Per- Fer- Per- Per-- Per- Per- Per- 
* ber cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
Mid-Atlantic 
South 
Under 15,000 6 - 50 33 67 33 
15,000 and over 8 12 13 75 oe ee 7 
North Central $ 
Southwest and West ; 
15,000 and over : 186 YU 


transportation facilities; and the third 
to an analysis of the molasses market 
in formula feeds.) 

Although neither the geographic 
breakdown of the U.S. (Fjgure 1) nor 
the sampling technique followed in 
each region was designed for this 
study, the regions and the random 
selection of sample and alternate 
plants in each region were acceptable. 
The niverse sampled in the various 
regions differed somewhat since an 
effort was made to include more of 
the larger plants in the southwest 
and western region, especially Cali- 
fornia. For this reason no attempt 
should be made to compare regions 
on the basis of size of plant, number 
of plants, volume of feed mixed, per- 
centage of feed custom mixed, etc. It 
appears, however, that interregional 
comparisons of methods and levels of 


drugs used can be made because the 
volume covered was a large propor- 
tion of the industry total and plant 
selection was random in each area. 

An estimated 327 plants, or over 
10% of the industry as defined by the 
census, were included in the survey. 
The actual feed tonnage produced by 
the plants in the survey represents 
about 34% of the industry production. 
The number of plants, their volumes 
and other material showing the type 
of plants included in the study in each 
region, and volume are shown in 
Table 1. These regions and volume 
groupings will be used in the remain- 
der of the report. 

The schedules were completed by 
personal interview during the last 
four months of 1954 and the first four 
months of 1955. Eastern and Southern 
regions were visited early in the sur- 


TABLE 6. Percentage distribution of plants by form of drug or vitamin when 
purchased and used by feed manufacturers, by region and size of plant. 


: : Complete : 
Region and : Se Ina 
parate 3 : mixing con-: 
tons produced . ; partial . contrate or: Total 
: Premix supplement : 
+ Percent Percent Percent Percent 
Under 15,000 . 3 % 61 100 
15,000 and over . 0 100 fe) 100 
South 
Under 15,000 : 5 30 65 100 
15,000 and over : 12 76 12 100 
North Central : 
Under 15,000 : 6 21 73 100 
15,000 and over 1/ 2h 90 Ys 100 
Southwest and West ; 
Under 15,000 : 14 36 50 100 
15,000 and over : 2h 62 14 100 
: — 


Percentages add to more than 100 percent since one chain and one 
vidual plant used more than one method, depending on type of feed, 


TABLE 7. Total number of plants using antibiotics in each type of feed, and the 
percentage of plants using various types of antibiotics. 


ype biotics 1/ Penicillin : ieiotics 2/° Other 3/ 
Number Percent Percent Percent 
Starter 218 62 35 
Grower 226 59 38 3 
Broiler 217 62 37 1 
Layer and breeder 149 50 7 4 
Pig 189 14 85 1 
Hog 157 88 1 
Calf 93 0 99 


otics in combination, 
2/ Aureomycin and Terramycin, 


Contains some duplication because a few plants used these antibi- 


3/ Primarily bacitracin, 


| 
| 
| 
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vey, Central and Western regions 


later. 

DYNAMIC NATURE OF THIS 
FIELD—It is important that the time 
of interview be kept in mind because 

| of the rapidity with which plants and 
companies have initiated use of these 
materials and the fact that research 
is continually introducing new drugs. 
For example, hormones were merely 
in the research stage and being con- 
sidered for use when the study began. 
Stilbestrol was cleared by the Food 
and Drug Administration for use in 
beef cattle feeds in December 1954 
and in interviews following this date 
was often mentioned as being used, 
even though it was not included in 
the schedule. Its introduction and use 
also appear to have influenced the use 
of antibiotics since-some plants not 
previously using antibiotics in beef 
cattle feed began using or planned to 
use certain antibiotics along with stil- 
bestrol. 


PERCENTAGE OF PLANTS 
| USING ANTIBIOTICS BY TYPES 


Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 
Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


Distributed in Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Western Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
Phone: ORchard 56-8805 


gapproaches 


to the FINEST 


Robert Terrill, Production Superintendent who is in charge of the 
Central Control and Plant Laboratories, is here showing to Don Coon 
some of the meal samples that have been examined in his laboratory. This 
picture was made in the Quality Control Laboratory located in the new 
Spencer Kellogg Research Center. The work of this scientific headquarters 
assures strict adherence to the best standards as it oversees the work of 
the individual plant laboratories. These are located in all Spencer Kellogg 
production centers... nine large mills in different crop areas, serving the 
entire country. 

Don Coon, who is Field Sales Manager of the Oilseed Meals Division, 
also makes an important contribution to quality. As he travels on behalf 
of the sales development of Spencer Kellogg Special Products, he obtains, 
at first hand, information on the customer’s exact wants. 

Out of such collaborations as this between commercial and scientific 
specialists come valuable modifications of process techniques to make 
better meals and meal specialties that fit precisely the customer’s needs. 

Spencer Kellogg always offers you complete assurance of quality and 
uniformity and a commercial service that gives satisfaction in every way. 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


7”) 
BUFFALO 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Chicago FR 2-3437 
Decatur 5365 
Des Moines 4-729! 
Long Beach HE 2-4954 
Minneapolis FE 5-4221 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


OF FEED—At the time of the sur- 
vey, late 1954 and early 1955, about 
93% of the plants producing poultry 
feed used antibiotics, 60% used them 
in hog feed, 22% in dairy feed, and 
4% in beef cattle feed. 

A larger proportion of the large 
plants used antibiotics in each type 
of feed regardless of the geographic 
area in which the plant is located 
(Table 2). From this we assume that 
the volume of feed in which antibio- 
tics are mixed is somewhat larger 
than shown above or in Table 2. The 
larger plants manufacture much more 
feed than their numerical proportion 
indicates. It should be pointed out, 
however, that these plants do not 
necessarily use them in all types of 
feed. For example, they may use 
them in feed for pigs and not for 
hogs, or in starter feed and not in 
grower, broiler, and layer and breeder 
feed. (See below for separate discus- 
sion of each of these types of feed.) 

The geographic location of the 
plants does not appear to have an im- 
portant influence on the proportion of 
plants using antibiotics with few ex- 
ceptions. Where dairying is most im- 
portant, there is a tendency for a 
greater percentage of plants to use 
antibiotics, and the reverse situation 
shows up for smal] plants in the hog 
production areas (Table 2). 

Poultry feed—The practice of add- 
ing antibiotics and vitamin B,» to 
poultry feeds was adopted by about 
93% of all plants in the short span 


| of only five years. Arsonic compounds 


; were 


| 


| ever, 
| later than antibiotics 


also adopted rapidly by the 
large plants and are now used by 
nearly all large plants but by only a 
small proportion of the small plants 
(Table 3). The introduction of arsonic 
compounds in formula feeds, how- 
started about a year or two 
and vitamin 


| Bu. Few plants either large or small 


use surfactants 
(Table 3). 
Both antibiotics 


in poultry feeds 


and vitamin 


N. K. Parrish 
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LIME CREST 


TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Behind all Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre- 
Mixes stands a record of providing the best 
possible products with true economy and 
convenience for the feed manufacturer. Lime 
Crest pioneered in the use of compatible 
ingredients in trace-mineral pre-mixes. Its 
exclusive blending process assures uniform- 
ity of distribution of the vital trace elements. 


Important, too, is Lime Crest leadership in 
trace mineral research . . . research that 


Just off the Press: 


Write for a free reprint of the chapter on Energy 
Values of Feedstuffs for Poultry from the 1955 
edition of The Scientific Feeding of Chickens by 


Dr. Harry W. Titus. 


Dept. A-6 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


produced a better blending process and led 
to the use of trace mineral compounds that 
are more compatible with fat-soluble 
vitamins. 

Because quality control is a fetish at Lime 
Crest, you can depend on accuracy and uni- 
formity of all our formulations. Lime Crest’s 
facilities and skills are your assurance of re- 
ceiving the most advanced products to help 
you produce better feeds. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Newton, N.J. 


World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS—the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE—the ideal conditioner for poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE—for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


In Canada: The Ash Chemical Company, 410 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
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BRAND 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHAT! 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED Mi 


Add Phos-Feed to your feeds for phosphorus content 


@ The feed ingredient with phosphorus (18144% and 
21%) and calcium in most available form 


@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 

40 parts per million!) 

e A pure, economical source of pemverhness, derived 

from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosp 

e Blends well.. 
without caking 

e A dependable supply, assured by quality- 
control from mine to user 

Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (any quantity). 

For informative booklet, prices, and samples, 

call or write today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Ce. 


50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


orus 


completely stable... stores 


Sewn to tend repeated handling, Com Products bags (above) ot Owens Milling Co., Jersey City, N. J., a distributor. 


Corn Products Refining Co. uses bags sewn 


with “Super Cordura” rayon for extra strength, low cost 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


From the first loading at Argo, Illinois, 
to the ultimate user, Corn Products 
Refining Company feed bags are han- 
dled many times, meet many tests of 
strength. Bags with bottom and side 
seams of “Super Cordura’”’ withstand 
this rugged handling so well that Corn 
Products Refining Company has now 
changed to “Super Cordura’”’ for their 
closing seam. It gives more strength 

. yet costs less than conventional 
thread—actually yielding 20% more 


Advantages of 
“SUPER CORDURA” thread 
for bag sewing 

@ Lower cost 

@ Greater strength 

@ improved sewability 

@ Reduced thread inventory 
@ Uniform properties 


yardage per pound. 

In addition, Corn Products Refining 
Co. gets extra sewing efficiency with 
“Super Cordura.”’ It has been treated 
with a special lubricant to insure good 
sewability. Its extra strength reduces 
breaks during sewing. 

Consider the advantages of bagssewn 
with Du Pont “Super Cordura”’ the 
next time you place an order... and 
use “Super Cordura’”’ in your own clos- 
ing operations. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 


*Super Cordura” is Du Pont’s registered trade- 
mark for its high tenacity rayon yarn. 


OU PONT 


£6. U.S. PAT. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


DU ront Cor “Wa ‘ 


HIGH TENACITY RAYON 


TABLE 8.—Poultry feed: Average antibiotics content and range per ton, by plant 


volume and region. 


Reston end ‘Plants: * Plants’ per ton ‘Plants’ per ton 
e m 
tons per year level * Low High’ ever High 
: : 
Mid-Atlantic : : Starter Grower 
Under 15,000* 35 * ah 2.5 6.5 0.h10.0° 13 2.0 5.7 Och 10.0 
15,000 & over! 16: 1% 2.4 7.4 1.0 81' 1.5 3.0 0.5 363 
South : 
Under 15, 000 § 37 . wy 3.1 6.6 2.0 9.0° 13 3.0 6.2 Ob 9.0 
| 15,000 &'over' 2h 22 2:9 6.0 1,010,0' 22 2:2 3.5 0.5 10.0 
North Central : 
Under 15,000 * 34h * 1h 3.4 9.9 1.025.0' 17 3.311.9 1.0 25.0 
15,000 & over? 62 * 61 3,8 6.6 2.0 8.17 61 2.7 2.9 0.5 6.0 
Southwest & West: 
Under 15,000 17 : 8 3.5 8.1 3.0 9.0: 7 3.5 8.1 3.0 9.0 
15,000 & over? 31 * 26 2.010.0' 23 3.2 hel 0.5 9.0 
Broiler Layer and breeder 
Mid-Atlantic 
Under 15,000: 35 * 10 3.1 7.6 0,610.0: 10 2.1 6.6 0.8 10.0 
15,000 & over: 16 = 15 2.8 9.9 1.510.8: 7 2.1 6.0 1.0 6.5 
South 
Under 15,000 37 : 304 7.7 2.0 9.0: 3.0 5.2 9.0 
15,000 & over: 2h +: 22 8 5.9 2.0 6.5 
North Central * 
Under 15,000; 3h : 12 h.O 9.2 1.0 25.0: 20 2.9 11.5 1.0 25.0 
15,000 & over; 62 : 59 3.7 7.9 2,010.8: 1h 2.7 6.3 1.0 6,5 
Southwest & West’ : 
Under 15,000, 17 ; 6 3.5 72 3.0 762; 6 3.5 7.2 3.0 7.2 
15,000 & over, 31 ; 25 h.O 7 5.2 5.0 2.0 9.0 


# | others require a complete supple- 
m™ | mentation of vitamin Bu. 


In any poultry feed, 


2/ Primarily broad spectrum antibiotics, 


3/ Penicillin in nearly all cases, 


L/ Broad spectrum antibiotics in nearly all cases, 


were used in nearly all plants, al- 
though a few plants used one and not 
the other. It is interesting to note 
that vitamin B, was adopted in a 
larger proportion of the plants than 
antibiotics in the earlier years but 
within two years the picture had been 
reversed and antibiotics were being 
used in poultry feed in a slightly 
larger proportion of the plants than 
was vitamin By». However, fish meal, 
liver meal and other packing house 
byproducts also contain vitamin By. | 
Thus, some formula feeds may con- 
tain a sufficiently high level of vita- 
min Bs», others may require slight | 
vitamin Bs» supplementation, and 


The entire 
vitamin B, content of a feed is not 
considered here, but only that obtain- 
ed from including vitamin B,, as such 
in formula feeds. 


Pig and hog feed—Approximately 
60% of the plants mixing hog feed 
included antibiotics in the formula 
feeds and 53% included vitamin Bu. 
It took about six years for all of these 
plants to include these ingredients in 
formula hog feeds (Table 4). Most of 


| mately 22% of 
| cattle feed 
| about 17% vitamin B» in their formu- 


these plants now use these antibiotics 
in both pig and hog feed. 

Reports that antibiotics were “not 
necessary” were given as the reason 
for not adding antibiotics to pig and 
hog feed by from 15% of the small 
plants in the mid-Atlantic area to 
40% of the small plants in the north 
central states. None of the large 
plants operating in any area reported 
the opinion that antibiotics were “not 
necessary” in this type of feed (Table 
2). 

Calf and other dairy feed—Approxi- 
the plants mixing 
include antibiotics and 


la feed. Most of these plants, espe- 
cially the large plants, use it in calf 
feeds but not in feed for mature dairy 
stock. Some of the plants began add- 
ing these ingredients before 1950, and 
all of them except a few in the north 
central region had begun adding them 
before 1953 (Table 5). 

Most of the plants not using anti- 
biotics in dairy feed reported that 
antibiotics were unnecessary in this 
type of feed. A high of about 75% of 
the small plants in both the mid- 


TABLE 9. Pig, hog and calf feeds: Average antibiotic content and range per ton, 


by plant volume. 


Grams per ton 


Type of feed ; Plants ; : 
and total reporting, Simple Range 
plant volume in ; levels ; average : 
tons per year : of use ; Peni- * Other * Low * High 
: Number Grams Grams Grams Orams 
Pig feed . 
Mixed in plants : 
Under 15,000 : 3 9.9 18.5 0.6 50.0 
15,000 and over : 116 35 1.5 50.0 
Hog feed : 
Mixed in plants - 
Under 15,000 : 38 10.5 Ish 066 5040 
15,000 and over : 91 3.0° 115 1.0 50.0 
Calf feed : 
Mixed in plants 
Under 15,000 : 9 6,2 1.2 36.0 
15,000 and over e AgD 2/ 25.1 6.0 50.0 


i/ Primarily bread spectrum antibiotics. 


2/ Only 1 plant reporting. 
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TABLE 10. Pig, hog, and calf feeds: Average vitamin B,, content and range per fon, 
by plant volume. 


Type of feed * Plants * Milligrams per ton 
and total reporting’ Range 
plant volume in * levels * Simple 
tons per year of use average Low High 
Number Mg. Me. Me. 
Pig feed 
Mixed in plants : 
Under 15,000 : 9.2 20.0 
15,000 and over _ 9.1 2.3 15.0 
Hog feed 3 
Mixed in plants : 
Under 15,000 | 22 11.8 1.2 20.0 
15,000 and over eT 5.6 1.5 20.0 
Calf feed : 
Mixed in plants 
Under 15,000 5.6 3.6 8.0 
15,000 and over ae 9.2 3.0 15.0 


Atlantic and the southwest and west- 
ern regions and a low of 48% in the 
north central region reported it was 
unnecessary (Table 2). In general, 
fewer large plants reported antibio- 
tics are “not necessary” in this type 
of feed. 

Beef cattle feed—At the time of 
the survey few plants (4%) used anti- 
biotics and less than 1% used vitamin 
B.» in their beef cattle feeds. The in- 
troduction of stilbestrol in beef cattle 
feeds apparently has caused a new 
interest in the use of certain antibio- 


tics in beef cattle feeds in combina- 
tion with stilbestrol. No new plants 
added antibiotics to beef cattle feed 
during 1953 or 1954, but later visits 
disclosed that some plants did plan 
to add antibiotics and stilbestrol dur- 
ing 1955 


At the time of the survey most 
plants, large or small and regardless 
of geographic location, felt that anti- 
biotics were unnecessary in beef cat- 
tle and range feeds. 

Miscellaneous animal fee ds—aAl- 
though this survey did not cover the 
use of antibiotics in feeds for animals 
other than livestock or poultry, many 
companies voluntarily supplied in- 
formation indicating that they in- 


cluded antibiotics in dog and cat 
feeds, and in rabbit feeds. Many com- 
panies also reported that they in- 
cluded antibiotics in many of their 


therapeutic feeds. The information 
given here is not necessarily complete 
since it is based on unsolicited com- 
ments. 


HOW DRUGS ARE PURCHASED 
AND USED BY THE FEED INDUS- 
TRY—Antibiotic and vitamin pro- 
ducers supply the feed industry with 
these ingredients in pure form, on a 
carrier (one or both ingredients) or 
in a partial premix (these ingredients 
plus other vitamins, minerals, salt 
and minor elements), and in a com- 
plete mixing concentrate (all ingredi- 
ents except grain). Most of the pro- 
ducers of antibiotics and vitamin B.. 
sold these ingredients to the formula 
feed industry on carriers or in partial 
premixes. Both of these partial mixes 
are included at a rate of from 1 to 
20 Ib. per ton of finished feed. 

Often these ingredients are mixed 
by the first feed mill into finished 
feed, that is, feed ready for sale to 
the feeder. However, in many other 
cases these ingredients are mixed by 
feed mills into complete mixing con- 
centrates for sale or transfer to other 
retail feed dealers for mixing with 
grain prior to final sale. Many of the 
plants performing these or similar 
operations have better equipment for 
mixing small quantities and better 
quality control than could be obtained 
with complete mixing in small decen- 
tralized plants. Many small plants 
like this service, especially for side- 
line feeds for which there is not suffi- 
cient demand to permit the carrying 
of completely mixed feed stocks. 

In purchasing and mixing these 
items in their feeds, the feed mills 
contacted in this survey indicated 
they followed the practices shown in 


TABLE 11. Poultry feed: Average vitamin B,. content and range per ton, by plant 


volume and region. 


TPlants? Milligrams per ton ‘Plants? Milligrams per tan 


Region and 
plant volume in , Png 


ort-; 
; Simple 


tons per year off age! Low High ,average; Low } High 
Mg. Me. Mo, Me. lige 
Mid-Atlantic Starter Grower 
Under 15,000 + 9 3.8 12 60 % 6 .1,2:.-. 6,0 
15,000 and over: 12 4.3 0.3 20 : n 2.2 0.1 7.5 
South : 
Under 15,000 12 6.5 166 * 12 Och beh 
15,000 and over : 18 5.2 0.3 12.0 : 18 702 0.1 12.0 
North Central 
Under 15,000 * 10 8.6 2.2 150 * i 7.9 2.0 15.0 
15,000 and over? 5h 723 0.3 12.0 Su 22 0.1 12.0 
Southwest and West, : 
Under 15,000 5 7.2 1.0 * 7.2 bed 15.0 
15,000 and over : 18 9.2 0.3 12.0 s 18 5.6 0.1 12.0 
: 
Broiler rand b r 
Mid-Atlantic : 
Under 15,000 7 3.8 2.0 6.0 7 6.1 18.0 
15,000 and over? 12 0.3 12.0 12 39 7. 
South 
Under 15,000 { 12 %3 360 9 6e2 Ooh 
15,000 and over, 19 6.2 0.3 12.0) lh 2,0 6,0 
North Central : : 
Under 15,000 6 7.7 2.1 15.0 . 15 7.9 2.0 20.0 
15,000 anc over 5u 723 0.3 12.0 4.5 2.0 18.0 
Southwest and West: : 
Under 15,000 562 - 2.5 4 5.2 75 
15,000 and over 18 10:12 0.3 15,0 15 703 2.0 15.0 
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--- all you need... 


All the help you need for a complete feed manufacturing 
and selling program . . . that’s what the Ultra-Life Program 
provides you! Tested and proven vitamin and trace mineral 
fortification products that fully reflect latest nutritional 
developments ; specialized formula service; laboratory and 
biological testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; 
advertising aids; your own firm name 16 page poultry and 
eg journal, and many other sales and merchandising 

elps. 

Write today for full details .. . see for yourself how the 
Ultra-Life Program works for you to help you maintain a 
strong competitive position. 


Ultra- Life Laboratories, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant East St. Louis, Illinois 


One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin 
and Trace-Mineral Products 


DAY Dust Filter Pays for Itself 
with Invisible Feed Loss Recovery 


Diagram above shows hammermill installation with DAY dust filter 
receiving exhaust air from cyclone. Plant after plant report “‘fines” 
captured (and returned to process or bins) by their DAY filter reduce 
invisible feed loss by as much as 85%. This product saving will help 
pay for a DAY filter in a short time and produce extra profits. 

Feed plant cyclones discharging 
into the atmosphere are literally 
“throwing money to the wind.” A 
DAY filter will stop this extrava- 
gant product waste. 


There's a DAY filter of correct 
size for every plant. Write toDAY 
for BULLETIN 559—it tells com- 
pletely the advantages of the DAY 
filter. If you prefer, request a DAY 
application engineer to visit your 
plant. He will give you, without 
cost or obligation, a sound recom- 
mendation for improving your 
plant efficiency. 

For further information 
Bulletin 559 


819 Third Avenue N. E., Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
IN CANADA: P. O. Bex 70Q, Fort William, Ontaric 
Branch Plants: Buffalo, Fort Worth and Toronto, Ontarie 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


Cutaway view of DAY “AC” Dust Filter. 
Licensed by H. J. Hersey, Jr. 
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Table 6. It should be pointed out, 
however, that definitions of complete 
mixing concentrates, mixing supple- 
ments, etc., vary and that there is no 
clear line of demarcation between 
them and partial premixes. 

Most large plants purchase these 
ingredients on a carrier or in a partial 
premix. Most small mills purchase 
and use these ingredients in a com- 
plete or relatively complete mixing 
concentrate (including all items ex- 
cept grain or grain and protein). Few 
plants, except the large ones (prima- 
rily chain) located in the north cen- 
tral, and southwest and western re- 
gions, obtain the antibiotics or vita- 
min By as separate ingredients. 

TYPE OF FEED AND TYPE OF 
ANTIBIOTIC U S E D—In reviewing 
the type of feed produced and the 
type of antibiotic used, it is necessary 
to remember that the various types of 
antibiotics were discovered at differ- 
ent times and their use or application 
in formula feeds came about at dif- 
ferent times. Therefore, the type of 


antibiotic used in the various feeds at 
the time of our visit (late 1954 and 
early 1955) may, but need not neces- 
sarily, reflect the actual relative feed- 
ing values of these various types of 
antibiotics in the specific type of feed. 
Various combinations of two or more 
types were reported as used and, ac- 
cording to research results, frequent- 
ly yield as good or better growth, 
production and net income results. 
About 60% of the plants using anti- 
biotics in starter, grower and broiler 
feeds used penicillin. The older or 
larger the animal for which the feed 
was being produced, the smaller the 
percentage of plants using penicillin 
(Table 7). The other important anti- 
biotics for feed use, chlortetracycline 
(Aureomycin) and oxytetracycline 
(Terramycin), were used by far more 
plants in preparing feeds for larger 
and older animals but by a smaller 
percentage of the plants mixing poul- 
try feeds (Table 7). Bacitracin ac- 
counts for most of the other anti- 
biotics used in formula feeds. Many 


of the newer antibiotics have not yet 
entered the feed field. 

ANTIBIOTIC CONTENT OF FOR- 
MULA FEED—In reviewing the anti- 
biotic content of the various types of 
feeds, Tables 8 and 9, it should be 
remembered that: 

1. All antibiotic and vitamin B.. 
contents or amounts are average 
levels for complete finished feeds. No 
effort was made to obtain the amount 
of antibiotics or vitamin B, added 
to the feeding or mixing concen- 
trates produced. 

2. The regional breakdown is not 
shown to emphasize any significant 
differences between regions. Sum- 
marization in this form was neces- 
sary because the sample was drawn 
on a regional basis which made it 
difficult to weight into a national 
summary. Some regional differences, 
however, do appear to be valid and 
informative. 

3. The volume groupings of under 
15,000 tons, and 15,000 tons and over 
per year, are not shown to emphasize 


easy way to sweeten 
your feeds...and profits 


SPROUT-WALDRON (> U STOMIX 


Today, low-cost production of molasses-enriched 
feeds is a must for profit-wise custom millers. 


The simple, sure way to add molasses to pre- 
* mixed feeds without heating is with the high-speed 
Sprout-Waldron Customix. It is a complete pack- 
age unit especially designed for the custom miller. 
The direct-connected agitator assures production of 
lump-free, high-quality feed. Customix actually forces 
the molasses into the fiber and structure of the feed at 
the correct percentage. No balling. 


Usually furnished complete with motor-driven 
pump and strainer; and gauges, valves, and meter all 
piped up and mounted right on the unit. Also usually 
furnished is an inclined screw feeder to feed the 
Customix from vertical mixers. Installation is in- 


expensive. 


For larger mills, the Sprout-Waldron Deluxe 
Coldmix makes molasses mixing a more profitable 
operation. This high-speed unit is furnished with all 
necessary accessory equipment. Available in capacities 
of from 7 to 20 tons per hour. 


Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN or write 


for complete details. 


SPROUT-WAL 
61 MUNCY PA. 
Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION. CURR STONE MILLS MIXERS - SCREW. BELT. ane 
CONVEYORS BUCKET ELEVATORS CUTTERS. CRUSHERS. ane FEEDERS REELS. SEPARATORS. 


20 FRE Tune 1086 


PNEUMATIC 
aspinatons’ S/ 408 


You get more 
than a mixer of 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


You get many plus values when you 
deal with your SPROUT-WALDRON 
MAN. He has America's most complete 
line of feed milling equipment. In mo- 
lasses mixers, as well as other mixers, he 
offers such a wide choice of styles and 
sizes that he can be un- 
biased in his recom- 
mendations. 

You also get on-the- 
spot guidance in the 
selection of the exact 
equipment to fit your 
needs. 

Your SPROUT- 
WALDRON MAN is 
thoroughly trained to 
solve your problems. 
He's practical, sincere, 
and anxious to help you increase your 
profits year after year. And, being one 
of a team, he has actess to the accumu- 
lated experience of the entire Sprout- 
Waldron sales and engineering staff. 

Before appointment as a Sprout- 
Waldron sales engineer, Lynn Skinner, 
shown above, served the milling trade 
as salesman for a mill supply house in 
Memphis. As are all Sprout-Waldron 
salesmen, Lynn is extremely active in 
solving the particular problems of the 
area in which he lives and works—for 
example, the utilization of cottonseed 
oil waste products in feeds. With such 
men to help you, you're bound to buy 
right at Sprout-Waldron. 


Lynn Skinner 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
LARGE 
DOUBLE 
AGITATOR 


Double agitator 
mixers are usually 
preferred by the 
largest feed manu- 
facturers for high 
capacities. In this large unit, two slow- 
speed agitators with adjustable paddles 
make up the mixing and conveying ele- 
ment. Their housing has trough bottoms 
that can be dropped for cleaning. 
such mixers, the molasses is usually 
heated. Available in many different sizes 
with capacities up to 60 tons per hour. 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
SMALL DOUBLE AGITATOR 


This compact mixer (26 in. x 6 ft.) 1s 
designed- particularly for the custom 
mixing of feeds such as crimped oats, 
flaked grains, etc. that might be unsuit- 
able for the action of high-speed mixers. 
Furnished on a supporting frame, 
equipped with a two-way bagger and 
drop bottoms for easy cleaning. Molas- 
ses control equipment, pumps, and tn- 
clined screw feeders available. 


4 


any significant differences between 
them. However, some major differ- 
ences do appear to be significant in 
spite of the small number of plants 
reporting in each volume grouping. 
The primary reason for the separate 
listings is that the plants included 
in the small volume group were ob- 
tained from the random sample 
selection and most of the plants in 
the larger volume group were oper- 
ated by large chain organizations, all 
of whom were contacted. 

It appears that the average con- 
tents or amounts shown for the large 
volume group are relatively more 
representative than the average 
amounts shown for the smaller vol- 
ume plants. This is true because, (1) 
the range in the individual plant 
operations is less than in the small 
plants, and (2) the sample plant 
volumes represent a larger proportion 
of the universe than is true in the 
case of the small plants. 

Poultry feed—It is estimated that 
an average of approximately 3.5 grams ie 
of antibiotics was included in each : 
ton of broiler feed, 3.2 grams per ton 
of starter feed and about 2.7 grams 4 
in each ton of grower, and layer and ) 
breeder feeds. These estimates are 
based on an approximate weighted 
average of the data shown in Table 
8, after the “other” antibiotics had 
been converted to a penicillin equiva- 
lent by dividing by 3. This 3-to-1 
ratio merely recognizes that all anti- 
biotics are not equal and converts 
them to somewhat similar units on 
the basis of the average levels of 
use. 

There appears to be some indica- 
tion that when small plants use anti- 
biotics in a given type of poultry feed, 
they tend to put a slightly larger 
amount in each ton than do the 
larger plants. Table 2 indicates that 
nearly all large plants include anti- 
biotics in poultry feeds while many 
small plants leave them out. 

The regional picture, on the other 
hand, seems to indicate a tendency 
for the north central and the south- 
west and west area plants to use a 
slightly higher level of antibiotics in 
most types of poultry feed than do 
plants located in the mid-Atlantic and 
the southern areas. The largest num- 
ber of plants reporting the use of 
antibiotics in the best selling feed of 
each type and the content in the feed 
also indicate the importance of the 
specific type of poultry industry in 
each area. 

Hog, dairy and beef feeds—In dis- 
cussing these feeds it is necessary 
to use a national average because 
of the smaller number of plants re- 
porting the use of antibiotics in their 
largest selling feed. Even with this 
consolidation, too few plants report- 
ed levels of use in dairy feed, other 
than calf, to permit summarization 
and none reported a level of use in 
beef cattle feeds. 

Table 9 indicates the total number 
of plants using antibiotics, the total 
number giving levels of use, and the 
average and range of use reported 

(Continued on page 49) 
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WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producer of Whey Products 


UNIDENTIFIED FACTOR 


POULTRY 


Gives a competitive edge 
to local brand feeds 


pa Premix is today’s most complete one-bag forti- 
fication for poultry rations. It’s high in fat, trace min- 
erals, vitamins and unidentified growth factors—gives your 
feeds the advantage of higher energy and improved calorie- 
protein ratios without the usual fat-handling problems. 
These and other benefits of Peebles’ Premix work to 
widen your profit possibilities, z 
With Peebles’ Premix you can offer your customers a i 
ration containing whey, fish products and distillers solu- “e 
bles — the combination of unidentified growth factors a 
shown in university tests to be the most potent in pro- 
moting rapid, healthy development and efficient utilization 
of feed. 


Peebles’ Premix makes mixing easier, too. a 3 


It’s high in energy but common fat-handling problems ‘are 
eliminated. That’s because all ingredients in Peebles’ forti- 
fication are liquid-blended and spray-dried by an exclu- 
sive process into one smooth-textured mix. Even micro in- 
gredients are included — carefully measured, so the most 
critical part of formulating is done for you. 

Extra ingredient inventories and mechanical mixing 
problems are gone, too. Everything you need is in the one 
Peebles’ Premix bag — ready to add to your own or home- 
grown bulk ingredients to make high-quality feed at low 
cost. 

And Peebles’ Poultry Premix makes feeds that can per- 
form with the best of them . . . are bright to the eye and 
palatable to birds . . . and brings customers back for more. 


Write Appleton offices for complete information. 


Appleton, Wisconsin . San Francisco, California 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: What is like- 
ly to happen in the cattle cycle? 
What will be the size of the market 
for cattle feeds in the next few 
years? An analysis of the situation 
and indications of possible develop- 
ments ahead are provided in the 
accompanying article by Harold F. 
Breimyer of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. In general, Mr. Brei- 
myer says, it appears, that while 


numbers of young stock will readjust 
quickly, the overall cycle, though in 
a position where it could drop a bit, 


hard-faced 
HAMMER CLUSTERS: 


cut grain, smash costs 


Where Is the Cattle 
Cycle Headed? 


By Harold F. Breimyer 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


cannot definitely be said to be yet 
on a downtrend. New developments 
in feeding have been a factor in the 
situation the past year. This article 
is from USDA’s Livestock and Meat 
Situation report. 


¥ 


The cycle in numbers of cattle 
on farms has been one of the most 
reliable patterns in agriculture. Since 
1880 cattle inventories have gone up 
six times. After expansions varying 
from six to eight years, they have 


turned downward without fail. The 
current cycle started its upward 
course in 1949. In January, 1956, it 
made its seventh increase, as the 
sizable expansion in slaughter to that 
date was not sufficient to stop it. 

Its future course is a question of 
importance because production of 
cattle is a long range, high invest- 
ment enterprise. 

The cycle does not have to turn 
downward on schedule. Some authori- 
ties have suggested that this one 
will continue upward until drouth 
or an extreme price break forces 
liquidation of herds. If both come at 
one time, as they did in 1934, the 
cyclical turn could be sudden and 
the consequence drastic. 


Evolution of a Typical Cycle 

Briefly, a typical cycle begins with 
an increased demand for breeding 
stock to expand herds. Prices of 
breeding stock soar, and the pro- 
ducing (cow-and-calf) enterprise be- 
comes especially profitable. As cows, 
heifers and calves are held back, 


Every hammer in a Pacal cluster 
cuts grain cleanly with the force of 
the entire cluster. Pacal’s efficient, 
hard-faced tips are sharpened with 
every revolution. Improve your grind 
with a set of custom cutting Pacal 
clusters. 

Because of high efficiency, Pacal 
hammers last up to 10 times longer 
and reduce screen breakage by 50%. 
Clusters are easy to handle, quick to 
change. 

There’s a Pacal Hammer to grind 
your product best in any hammermill. 
Call or write Hammer Department. 


* U.S. Pat. No. 2607538 


PAPER-CALMENSON & COMPANY 


COUNTY ROAD B AND WALNUT STREET oe 
TELEPHONE: MIDWAY 6-9456 


ST. PAUL 8, MINNESOTA 


Robert W. Russell 


AD MANAGER—Robert W. Russell 
has been appointed advertising man- 
ager of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc., 
Muncy, Pa., it has been announced 
by Harold M. Soars, president and 
general manager. Mr. Russell comes 
to Sprout-Waldon from Consolidated 
Metal Products Corp., Albany, N.Y., 
where he was sales promotion man- 
ager. Prior to that he was connected 
with the advertising department of 
the American Chain & Cable Co., 


| Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. He is mar- 


ried and has two sons. 


only steers are marketed in large 
numbers for slaughter. Later when 
calves from enlarged breeding herds 
reach maturity, total slaughter in- 
creases. Prices break, often severely. 
Declines are sharpest for breeding 


| stock, and least for high grade fed 


cattle. The producing enterprise be- 
comes relatively unprofitable, more 
cows are slaughtered and a scram- 
ble ensues to expand the feeding 
business. Both cow and calf slaugh- 
ter are larger, cow herds are reduced, 
and the calf drop becomes smaller. 
Ultimately total slaughter decreases 
and prices turn upward, initiating a 
new cycle. 

The present cycle has gone through 
many of these stages. Prices are now 


| less than half their 1951 high. 


Slaughter of calves has risen 45% 
and of cows 66%. The breeding busi- 
ness has lost its advantage, and 
feeding has expanded. 

Yet, the cycle has not turned down- 
ward. Reasons include the unprece- 
dented strength of consumer demand 
for beef, generally declining prices 
of feed, less critical financial posi- 
tion of producers in this than pre- 
vious cycles, and improvements in 
efficiency which have resulted in 
amazingly large calf crops relative 
to the size of the national cow herd. 
This last factor is especially im- 
portant. 

Without the technological progress 
in increasing calving rates, and as- 
suming cow herds as of the same 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMI 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 
Ceé Liver 


OD MON-DEST. LIVER USF 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & FEEDING ONS 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OTL 


PEDER DEVOLD O1L COMPANY 
45-FM Clinton Ave. Brootlya 5, N.Y. 


Branded premixes of superior 
quality. Write for information. 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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CHOLINE 


Fortify with Dawe’s Choline Chloride. Dawe’s, a primary producer of choline 
Make sure choline is not a limiting factor chloride, exercises complete quality control 
in the performance of your poultry and all the way from the raw components of 
swine feeds. It is essential to vital body manufacture to the finished product. It 
functions, to efficient feed conversion and meets the highest standards of potency, 
overall health and productivity throughout purity and stability with generous safety 
the life cycle. margins. 

The trend is to increased choline fortifica- For all individual vitamins and related fac- 
tion of modern-day feeds. Choline levels tors, or for combinations custom-blended 
formerly adequate may not be sufficient for and packaged to your specifications, con- 
today’s high-energy feeds. More Dawe’s sult Dawe’s—fortification specialists serv- 


Choline Chloride is being used by the feed ing the feed industry exclusively. 
industry than ever before. 


Dawe’s Choline Chloride 25%: A dry feed ; 
supplement containing 25% choline chlo- 

ride on powdered cereal carrier. Particle 

size is ideal for thorough dispersion. It is g) = 2 
completely free-flowing, non-sticky and 

handles well in either batch or continuous lawe>Lal dvd i 
mixing operations. 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Dawe’s Choline Chloride 70%: An aqueous Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


solution... water clear and non-corrosive 
...for those who prefer this concentration 

of choline chloride and are equipped to 
supplement their formulas with liquids. 
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WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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| Table 1—Number of cattle on farms, number slaughtered, and beef supply, 1949-55, 
| forecast for 1956 and projections 1957-60*. 
“ MALT SPROUTS No. of Dressed wt. 
BREWERS GRAINS } and Number per head Beef Beef 
calves on attle of cattle d 
DISTILLERS GRAINS Year farms Jan. Cattle Calves andcalves slaughtered par parece 
: BEET PULP ————_——!,000 hea Ib. mil. Ib. Ib. 
: 1949 76,830 18,765 11,398 30,163 503 9,439 63.1 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 77963 18°614 10:50! 29115 514 9'534 
195! 82,083 17,084 8,902 25,986 519 8,837 55.3 
88,072 18,625 ,388 28,013 520 9,650 61.4 
| 1953 -eeeeeee 94,241 24,465 12,200 36,665 508 12,407 76.5 
1954 95.679 25.889 13,270 39,159 502 12,963 79.0 
cs 96,592 26,583 12,866 39,449 512 13,568 80.9 
free-flowing | Forestece”’,.. 97,065 27,500 13,000 40,500 5 
“‘in-the-feed” SAFE - SIMPLE - EFFICIENT Projections of the cattle cyclet 
I P M N E* $97,008 40,350 505 13,750 79.0 
1966 40,300 505 13,750 77. 
broiler hormonizer L A 96,400 27,200 13,100 40,300 508 13,850 


*1950-55 revised on the basis of the 1950 Census of Agricultere;. 

**Number on farms is preliminary estimate; all other data are forecasts. 

+Projections under favorable conditions. Very severe drouth or drop in demand for beef 

tCalculated at a calf crop of the number of cows and two-year-old heifer 
farms, the same as in 1954. If it should be 88%, the same as in 1955, the “projected poestery 
would be 97,500,000. 


Agricultural Division WHITE LABORATORIES Kenilworth, N. J. 


size as they actually have been, the 
present cycle would now be on a 
decline. For instance, if the calf crop 
had borne in 1955 the same ratio 
to the January inventory of cows 
as it did in 1945 last year’s slaugh- 
ter would have reduced the inventory 


of all cattle 3.4 million head instead 
of allowing an increase of almost 
1 million. 
Increase Will Stop 
If the development of the cycle 
to date has not been sufficient to 


Genuine Care BLACKST 


NORTH TRADI 
LARGEST IMPORTERS 
1429 


Two 20-ton Butler Bulk-O-Matic Feed Tanks at the K. W. Johnson Turkey Ranch, Owatonna, Minnesota. 


Get and hold Big Volume feeders and growers 
with Butler on-the-farm bulk feed tanks 


Lower feed prices, easier handling, 
mixed-to-order feeds at little or no extra 
cost—these are some of the advantages 
of bulk feed handling you can offer to 
get profitable business from big volume 
feeders. And, by seeing that customers 
are equipped with Butler Bulk Feed 
Tanks, you’ll actually save on delivery 
and storage costs, even though you 
handle more feed! 


All-steel Butler tanks on the bulk 
feeder’s farm save time and labor by 
permitting fast mechanical loading and 
unloading. They let you use the farm 
instead of your warehouse for storage 
... and eliminate the need for frequent, 
if not daily, deliveries. Feed production 
and shipments can be planned ahead with 
greater certainty to further cut your costs. 


902 Sixth A 


To insure years of profitable repeat 
business from big-volume feeders and 
growers, alert dealers and feed manu- 
facturers are participating with their cus- 
tomers on the installation of Butler 
Bulk Feed Tanks. It’s an investment in 
extra storage capacity that pays off in 
customer loyalty and extra sales. 


Let a Butler representative show you 
how a bulk feed program has worked 
for others—and how it can work for you. 
Butler’s complete program includes 
bolted grain tanks from 1,297 to 60,763 
bushels for storage of feed and ingre- 
dients at the mill; welded tanks from 8 
to 44 tons for large feeders and dealers; 
and galvanized tanks from 3 to 6 tons 
for on-the-farm use. For full details, write 
to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7402 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


S.E., Mi li 


14, Mi 


1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Dept.2 Richmond, California 


Oil Equipment + Stee! Buildings » Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment ° 


Mo. * Galesburg, II. © Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ont., Canada * Minneapolis, Minn, 


Kansas City, 


Outdoor Advertising Equipment « 


BUTLER galvanized 
steel Bulk Feed Tanks 
for on-the-farm use 
are available in sizes 
from 3 to 6 tons. 


Special Products 


stop the increase, will it do so in the 
future? 


Yes, it will. But it is not at all 
clear whether the downturn will 
come soon. It could be next January. 
Another possibility is that slaughter 
rates and prices will fluctuate for 
some time before a peak is passed. 
Also, apart from other considera- 
tions, an extremely severe drouth 
would definitely force a reduction. 

The small increase in total cattle 
inventory during 1955 was a short- 
term build-up in young slaughter cat- 
tle. While total numbers were up 
873,000, steer and beef calf numbers 
advanced 1,521,000. Young stock were 
retained when (1) ranges improved 
following June rains; (2) renewed 
strength in cattle prices rebuilt con- 
fidence; (3) feeders found them- 
selves facing a declining market late 
in the year, and held more steers 
past Dec. 31 than they had intended. 

In 1956 this temporary increase in 
young cattle will almost surely be 
ended. More young stock will go to 
slaughter, many directly off grass. 
Moreover, the trend is toward slaugh- 
tering fed cattle at younger age in 
response to increasing price discounts 
on older, heavier fed steers. Fur- 
thermore, feeders are discovering 
that steers fed stilbestrol tend to be- 
come too heavy before attaining full 
finish; many will choose in the fu- 
ture to start with lighter and young- 


FEEDAROMA 


Smells geod ! 
Tastes goed. ! 
Sells good ! 


LOW IN COST 


write 


FLAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
3037 N. CLARK ST., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


al 
a4 | 
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| 
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er feeders. So the past year’s build- 
up in young stock will be absorbed 
and not repeated. 


Cow Herd 


Longer trends in cattle are gov- 
erned largely by the changing size of 
the cow herd, and here no retrench- 
ment is yet clearly in sight. As a re- 
sult of last year’s sizable slaughter 
of cows and heifers, the number ot 
cows on farms was unchanged this 
January from a year before. The 
number of heifers was reduced 4%. 
Of itself the fewer replacement stock 
would point to a possible small de- 
crease in cow numbers during 1956. 

But in recent months the rate of 
cow slaughter has slowed. Since De- 
cember, the number of cows slaugh- 
tered under inspection has been less 
than in the corresponding month of 
the previous year. This is too short 
a period to be fully indicative, but 
the possibility exists that cow num- 
bers will not be reduced during 1956 
unless producers decide to sell at a 
faster pace than recently. 


Projection Made 


The cycle is so nearly stabilized 
that small fluctuations in the size of 
the calf crop become the governing 
influence. A projection of cattle in- 
ventories and slaughter, made from 
the best evidence and judgment avail- 
able, is given in Table 1. The data 
show very little change in inven- 
tories the next few years. If the 
calf crop should decline slightly, a 
small reduction in inventories at the 
close of 1956 could be expected. An 
unchanged calf crop would likely lead 
to almost unchanged inventories. An 
advance indication of the size of the 
calf crop will become available by 
late summer, when a mid-year calf 
crop report will be released. 

Data in Table 1 show further that 
even with essentially stable numbers 
of cattle, the supply of beef for con- 
sumption per person might be ex- 
pected to ease downward. The con- 


suming population will increase, 
while average slaughter weights will 
be reduced from their very high av- 
erages of the last six or eight months. 

In summary, it appears that while 
numbers of young stock on farms will 
readjust quickly, the overall cycle, 
though in a position where it could 
drop a bit, cannot definitely be said 
to be yet on a downtrend. To gauge 
the future, an eye will have to be 
kept on the rate of slaughter of cows 
in months ahead as the best single 
guide to probable trends. 


Antioxidants in Meat 
Meal Recommended 


KINGSPORT, 'TENN. — The value 
of adding antioxidants to meat meal 
was pointed out recently by officials 
of Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
Kingsport. 

Eastman, one of the major mar- 
keters of antioxidants, called atten- 
tion to its recommendation of anti- 
oxidant use in meat meal in connec- 
tion with the recent adoption of mini- 
mum standards for meat meal by the 
National Renderers Assn., the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute and the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. (Feed- 
stuffs, April 14). 

Company spokesmen noted the im- 
portance of the standards to feed 
manufacturers and others and pre- 
dicted a larger market for meat meal. 
With an enlarged market in prospect, 
they said renderers should consider 
protection of the quality of the prod- 
uct from the hazards of rancidity.up 
to the time it is actually consumed. 

Such protection, they added, is now 
accomplished through the use of an 
antioxidant, which has the effect of 
keeping the fat component in the 
meat scrap stable during the market 
process, as well as making it palata- 
ble and providing for more efficient 
utilization by the animals or poultry. 


Reasons why you'll find 


PILOT BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 
a profitable business-builder 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is pure calcium carbonate—a perfect egg- 
shell material. It will definitely help your poultry-raising customers get 


maximum production of stronger shelled eggs. 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is clean, kiln-dried, odorless—not a bit of 
waste or dirt. Because it’s 100% usable, PILOT BRAND is lowest in cost 


per usable pound. 


PILOT BRAND is the /argest-selling eggshell material in the world. 


PILOT BRAND is nationally-advertised on 70 outstanding 
radio stations and in leading farm and poultry journals. 


PILOT BRAND, with big year-’round assures 
you of easy sales... fast turnovers... fine profits. 


ANOTHER W & T MERCHEN FEEDER INSTALLATION 
— providing accurate and dependable blending, 
py WEIGHT, for one of America’s most modern 


feed mills. 


a 


© © © © © © © © The best WEIGH is the MERCHEN way. 


HANDLED 


DIFFERENT FEED GRAIN 


THE MERCHEN Way 


Merchen Feeders provide completely automatic, 
push-button controlled bulk operation at the Sher- 
wood Feed Mills in Baltimore, Md. for the produc- 
tion of over 40 different feed and grain products. 


Ten Powered Scale Feeders weigh material from 
24 soft feed bins and discharge into a large steel 
conveyor. Two Merchen Feeders handle pre-mix 
materials and concentrates from 4 bins. Six Self- 
Powered Feeders handle scratch feed and grains 
from six bins. In all, over 2 carloads of feed and 
grain products per hour are produced. 


All feeders are electrically interlocked so that fail- 
ure on the part of any one unit for any reason auto- 
matically stops operation of all the feeders and 
conveyor belts. 


W & T Representatives — trained in materials 
handling — will be glad to help you select the right 
feeders to solve your feeding and blending problems. 
There is no obligation, so why not call them today? 


INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY - REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


June 45—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; sec., Howard J. Benson, 
Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 
chants, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 4-5—OCentral Retail Feed 
Assn.; Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee; 
sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 1712 West St. 
Paul Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

June 4-5—Georgia Feed & Poultry 
Conference; Dinkler Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 208 Wil- 
liam-Oliver Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

June 7-10—Canadian Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sheraton Brock Hotel, Ni- 
agara Falls, Ont.; reg., Herbert Hick- 
ling, Wm. Stone Sons, Ltd., Ingersoll, 
Ont. 

June 11-12—Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chmn., O. O. Thomas, Mon- 


tana State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Bozeman, Mont. 

June 12-14—Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Thomas Jefferson Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala.; sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 17-19—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Purdue Union Bldg., 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 17-19—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; St. Charles Hotel, 
New Orleans; chmn., Clyde Ingram, 
Louisiana Extension Service, Univer- 
sity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

June 19-21—American Dairy 


| 


Science Assn.; Univ. of Oonn., Storrs; 
chmn., W. R. Hesseltine, Univ. of 
Conn., Storrs, Oonn. 

June 20-22—Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Ocean City, Md.; sec., J. 
Frank Gordy, Delmarva Poultry In- 
dustry, Inc., Selbyville, Del. 

June 28-30—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Offici- 
als; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Bruce Poundstone, U. of Ky. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lexington 29, Ky. 

July 10-11—Oornell Poultrymen’s 
Get-together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; extension director, M. 
C. Bond, Cornell University. 


July 15-16—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. summer meeting; 
Lake View Hotel, Carlsbad, N.M.; 
chmn., R. O. Hemenway; sec., H. B. 
Hening, Box 616, Albuquerque, N.M. 

July 17-20—American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation; Minneapolis 
Civic Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn.; 


Cig 


ars and Multiwall Bags 


Kraft Bag Corporation, as a manufacturer of multiwall 
bags, is in the same position as the cigar manufacturer who 
complained that everything to be said about his 25c cigars 
had already been said about 5-centers! 


"but there is no doubt about 


the quality of the multiwall bags that 
bear the Kraft Bag Corporation stamp! 


duty valve or open mouth bag, 


free-flowing material 


mgr., Ed G. Gray, 521 East 68rd St., 
Kansas City 10, Mo. 

Aug. 7-10—Poultry Science Assn.; 
No. Carolina State College, Raleigh; 
sec., C. B. Ryan, College Station, 
Texas. 

Aug. 10-11—North Carolina Feed 
Mfrs. Assn.; Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, 8.C.; sec., Louis Maxwell, 
Box 897, Goldsboro, N.O. 

Aug. 13-15—American Soybean 
Assn. and National Soybean Proc- 
essors Assn. joint conventions; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana; R. G. 
Houghtlin, pres., NSPA, 3818 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill.; George 
M. Strayer, exec. vice pres., ASA, 
Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 138-14—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School for Feed Men; U. of Wis., 
Madison; chmn., Gus Bohstedt, Dept. 
of Animal Husbandry, U. of Wis. Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Madison, Wis. 

Aug. 15-16—Pennsylvania State 
Poultry Federation; Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park, 
Pa.; chmn., Larry Kegerreis, 1612 N. 
2nd St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Aug. 16—New England Feedmen 
Conference; University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vt.; sec., George E. Dur- 
gin, Box 345, Wakefield, Mass. 

Aug. 20-21—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Seelbach Hotel, Louis- 
ville; sec., W. ©. Willock, P.O. Box 
1914, Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 27-29—National Broiler Con- 
vention and All-Industry Exposition; 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
pres. H. H. Earthman, National 
Broiler Assn., 155 W. First St., Elm- 
hurst, Il. 

Sept. 9-l1l—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., John O. Bowden, 100 Mer- 
chants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis 2, 
Mo. 

Sept. 10-11—Minnesota Animal Nu- 
trition Short Course; University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. 
Paul; chmn., Dr. Elton L. Johnson, 
Department of Poultry Husbandry, 
University of Minnesota. 


Sept. 20-21—Arkansas Formula 
Weed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; chmn., Dr. E. L. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 
COLBY 


PULVERIZED 


Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 
AND 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


for 
Vitamin. 
for Dry 
Vitamin 
Supplements 


Our completely integrated Investigate 
plants and modern facilities 
producing every type of heavy- Machine for A FEED AND 


FEEDING PROGRAM 
FOR EVERY 


are second to none! 


As an exponent of true spe- 
known or desirable time-and-labor-saving 
development that we haven’t already either | 
considered, initiated, adopted or built into 
multiwall bags we are called upon to make 
for America’s industries, while continuing 
our search for still better ways to package 
our customers’ products. 


... highest accuracy 
and production... 


FARM NEED 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


RCADY FARMS 

+ ; Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary AR ADY 

If your product can be packaged in a multi- MILLING COMPANY 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. Dept. 12820 


wall bag -- you can depend on us to make 
the bag to Rt your product. 


Plants at St. Marys, Georgia and Gilman, Vermont 500 W. 138th St., Chicago 27, lilincis 
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Stephenson, Department of Animal 
Husbandry. 


Sept. 23-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Reading, Pa.; sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, P.O. Box $29, 
Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 26-27—Michigan Hatchery 
Conference; Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, Mich.; sec., Harry 
Hathaway, Michigan State Poultry 
Improvement Assn., East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Oct. 2-4—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council exposition and con- 
vention; Onondaga County War Me- 
morial Auditorium, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
managing dir., Alfred Van Wagenen, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 


Oct. 4-5—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M, Oollege Station, 
Texas; chmn., J. R. Couch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry, Texas Agricul- 
tural & Mechanical College, College 
Station, Texas. 


Oct. 9-10—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, 616 E. Franklin St., Richmond 
19, Va. 

Oct. 15-16—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno; sec., John Gil- 
more, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Oct. 18—Virginia State Feed Assn.; 
Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 17-18—Assn. of American Feed 
Control Officials; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., L. E. Bopst, 
U. of Md., College Park, Md. 

Oct. 18-19—Michigan Feed & Grain 
Conference; Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing; 
sec.-treas., John A. Krusoe, Box 472, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Nov. 8-9—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
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DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1852 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


FLAX 


| MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 


ny 
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a... wa 


Ray Ewing 


PRODUCTS 


Earl R. Reeves 


Eastern Sales Representative 


R. D. 2, Box 639-A 
Ph.: Millersville, (LANCASTER CO) Pa. 8482 


Lancester, Penn. 


a. Mayer Grain Co. operates 5 elevators in northern Indiana. Each 
is located in a different town and is expected to produce its share of 
the company’s STANDARD brand feeds—as well as handle all custom 
mixing work in its area. As each elevator needs only 1 or 2 mixers, the 
problem was to find a machine that would do a good job with little or 


3 p 
€ 


cod 


time, 


no maintenance—yet one with enough extra capacity to help out in 


rush seasons. 


Eight years ago, Mayer purchased their first Kelly Duplex Mixer. 
Now, they have 8—enough to handle the entire mixing volume in all 


elevators. 


As Mr Eikenberry states elsewhere in his letter, these machines have 
always done a fast, thorough mixing job—have produced a volume 
double that of their rated capacities when really needed—and have 
required only the barest maintenance (an occasional minor adjustment 
and then only on the 3 oldest machines). 

We're sure the Kelly Duplex Mixer can handle your problems just as 
well For full details, check and mail card today! 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg. Company, 


VIA AIR MAIL 


MAIL TODAY! 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 72 
(Sec. 34.9 P. 1, & R) 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


& 


7c —POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY — 


The Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Company 


Springfield, Ohio 


bs te standard 


Combines bagging 
and weighing oper- 
ations. Eliminates 
heavy lifting, saves 
increases 


Twin Molasses 
Mixer 
Adds molasses in 
just the right pro- 
portion . . 
thorough, even mix- 
ing without 
balling or 

lumping. 


« FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


assures 


Springfield, Ohio 


The Duplex 
Springfield, | 


KELL oupLEAm 


VERTICAL 
FEED mi 


ill & Mfg. Co. 
Dhio 


(CC) Vertical Feed Mixer 


Model Hommermit! Model Hommermill 


Mixers @re constructed entirely of arc welded 
steel for trouble-free service and long life. Mode 
in 6 sizes—% to 5 ton copachy—they're quiet 
and fast, require less power. 


a Capacities Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 


Twin Molastes Mixer 


Vertical Screw Elevator Forced Air Carloader 
Gorm Cutter and Grader Drag 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY Corn Shelter with Blowers [7] Corn Crusher-Regulator 
DUPLEX machinery checked at the 1] Pittess Com C Grain 
right. Please send me full infor- Sholles Blower 
mation on these machines without (1 Regular Corm Shelter Corm Scatper 
any obli Mognetic Separator Attrition Milt Blower 
Cob Crusher Grain Feeder 
Electric Truck Holst Complete Line Catalog 
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me. 
FIRM___ 
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mie 


John E. Bex 


IN NEW MEAL DEPARTMENT—S. E. Nelson has been appointed manager 


Richard M. Marshall 


8. E. Nelson 


ference for Feed Manufacturers; 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; chmn., 
Prof. G. F. Heuser, Rice Hall, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; University of Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Gaines- 
ville; John P. Feaster, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


Nov. 12-18—Missouri Feed Confer- 


| ence; Memorial Union Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; chmn., 
| Dr. W. H. Pfander, Mumford Hall, 


University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 
Dec. 8-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 


of South Dakota; Huron, S.D.; sec., 
Cc. ©. Anderson, 428 Citizens Bldg., 


of a special meal sales department which has been set up by the Central 
Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., to be responsible for the sale of 50% soybean oil 
meal and other special meal products, it has been announced by Dale W. 
McMillen, Jr., company president. Named to the staff of the new department 
were John E. Bex and Richard M. Marshall. 
associated with the company, and their new offices will be maintained in Ft. 
Wayne. Mr. Nelson has been with Central Soya since 1942, having held man- 


All three men 


Aberdeen, 8.D. 


are currently 


Dec. 3-5—Midwest Feed Production 
| School, Muehlebach Hotel, 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., Lloyd 8. 
Larson, executive vice president, 20 


agement positions in sales, merchandising, and personnel fields. Mr. Bex has 


served the company since 1946. Mr. Marshall joined the company in 1948. 


W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dec. 6-7—North Carolina Animal 


Forster Fat Mixer 
can be used as a 
moisture conditioner 
also, applying fats 
and moisture to- 
gether in one opera- 
tion. Gives you com- 
plete control of the 
condition of your 
feeds. 


FORSTER 
COMPLETE 
FAT MIXER 


FAST, EFFICIENT 


FLEXIBLE 


For better blending of fats in 
mixed feeds or alfalfa, use the 


Forster system complete fat 


blender. Affords perfect control 
through percentage pump 
which accurately regulates flow 
of liquid to mixer. Gives even 
dispersion without lumps or 


shot balls. 


Built in sizes to 


match every capacity need 
through continuous mixing. 


This is a superbly engineered 
machine, built to the full high 
standard of Forster equipment. 
You will get long life and trou- 
ble-free operation with mini- 
mum power and maintenance 
requirements. Ask us for full 
details. No obligation. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FORSTER DEPARTMENT W 
1425 SO. McLEAN BLVD. 


Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N.C. 


1957 


dan. 7-8—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chmn., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10—National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ill. 

Jan. 28-30—Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, At- 
lanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas Oity, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, 

Feb. 17-19—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lioyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

March 138—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. director, Lawr- 
ence E. Carpenter, 1232 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Missouri Conference 


Plans being Made 


COLUMBIA, MO.—Program plans 
are being worked out for the Mis- 
souri Feed Conference, to be held 
Nov. 12-13 at the University of Mis- 
souri. 

A planning session of university 
and feed industry representatives 
was held recently to begin planning 
the program. Dr. W. H. Pfander of 
the animal husbandry department of 
the university will be chairman of 
the conference. 

Discussion of various program pro- 
posals took place, and it was an- 
nounced that Dr. W. M. Beeson of 
Purdue University had accepted an 
invitation to appear on the program 
and discuss hormone feeding. 

A publicity and advisory commit- 
tee was named from the feed manu- 
facturers’ group to promote interest 
and attendance at the conference. 
The members are Max Cooley, Hoff- 
man-Taff, Inc., Springfield; William 
Brickson, Consumers Cooperative 
Assn., Kansas City, and Alton Bow- 
ers, Marco Mills, Inc., Joplin. 


“SPECIFY 


costs. 


cosTs 


APPROXIMATE COMPARATIVE COST PER 
UNIT OF EFFECTIVE PHOSPHORUS 
(Delivered Midwest) 


Dicalcium Phosphate ............ 4.55 
Defluorinated Phosphate ........ 4.45 
Low Fluorine Rock Phosphate ..... 4.00 


WRITE for 
sample & price 


| 

Soft Phosphate Iac., Box 31, Media, Pa 


Chicago Seen as 
Possible Leading 
Grain Export Port 


CHICAGO—Completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway within the next 
five years could ultimately make Chi- 
cago the world’s leading grain export 
port, Robert C. Liebenow, 


Trade, claims. 
Mr. Liebenow made the statement 


at a banquet meeting honoring 126 | 


students of the Chicago Grain Ex- 
change Institute who have completed 
20 weekly sessions of technical class- 
room work. The banquet meeting was 
at the Board of Trade Grill May 3. 

The Seaway will bring a large vol- 


ume of grain to Chicago for export | 


that previously was shipped from 
other cities, said Mr. Liebenow. He 


said the Seaway will provide impor- | 


tant savings in transportation costs 
on export grains, thereby benefiting 
both the Chicago grain industry and 
midwest grain producers. 

Full benefits of the Seaway will 
not be obtained, Mr. Liebenow 
warned, unless the local business 
community prepares for it by con- 
structing the port facilities needed 
to handle the increased volume. Chi- 
cago soon will have grain elevator 
capacity of more than 55 million 
bushels located on water sites. This 
will be adequate when the Seaway 
opens, he said, but may fall short of 
eventual later needs. 

Mr. Liebenow was critical of gov- 
ernment attempts to regulate the na- 
tion’s agricultural economy, 
out that federal legislation of recent 
decades was responsible for failure of 
farm income to keep pace with other 
segments of the economy. 

“The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


salesmen 
that create a 
good impression 
of your 
product... 


CHASE 
Multiwall Bags 


@ Call your nearest 
Chase office for samples 
and further details 


executive | 
secretary of the Chicago Board of | 


pointing | 


| ture is today in the business of ‘ra- 
| tioning poverty’ among many of the 
| nation’s farmers as a result of im- 
| practical farm programs of the past 
| 20 years,” Mr. Liebenow declared. 
| “A cotton farmer with a three-acre 
| allotment, a tobacco farmer with a 
one-acre allotment, or a wheat farm- 
| er with an allotment only 60% of 
| what he used to grow needs some- 
| thing besides 90% of parity. 

“When any commodity gets itself 
into the position of producing for the 
| government rather than producing 
| for the market place, it almost in- 
evitably finds a ceiling placed on op- 
portunity as a result of artificially 
high prices and rigid controls. These 
so-called Siamese twins of agricul- 
| tural policy cannot be separated ex- 
cept in time of war when demand 
sops up surpluses accumulated be- 
tween war periods,’ Mr. Liehenow 
said. A continuation of past pro- 
| grams can only lead to a peasant 
agriculture in this country. 

Mr. Liebenow further stated that 
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IT ISN'T LIKE BUILDING CARS 


Building require- 
ments are seldom 
identical, but Ib- 
berson has been 
designing and 
erecting Feed and 
Seed Plants, and 
Grain Elevators to 
meet individual 
needs for over 70 
years. Their ex- 
perience is at your 
command. 


T. E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Farmers Co-op Elevator 
Dawson, Minn. 


STABILITY —Open-container storage tests (3 weeks at 113° F, 
both dry and at 100% rel. humidity) proved Peter Hand E’s stability 


under the most trying conditions. 


AVAILABILITY — Peter Hand E comes in the same free-flowing, 
hard beadlet form that has proved so effective as a coating for Peter 
Hand Vitamin A. This coating is known both for its high protective © Poor fertility and hatchability in turkeys. 
quality and for its ready digestibility —quickly releasing Peter Hand 
Vitamin E in the intestinal tract for complete biological activity. 


RELIABILITY —Peter Hand Research Laboratory and Experi- 


poultry rations. 


rations. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Contains 20,000 I.U. of 
Vitamin E per pound 


Day by day scientific research in- 
creases our consciousness of the im- 
portance of Vitamin E in livestock and 


Some common results of low Vitamin E 
e Enlarged hocks in turkeys. 


e “White muscle disease” in calves. 


e “Stiff-lamb disease.” 


mental Farm constantly test Peter Hand products to assure highest e “Crazy chick disease” in poultry. 
e “Yellow fat disease” in mink. 


quality and effectiveness. 


© 1956, P.H.B. Co. 


PETER HAND 
FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 
1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois «> MOhawk 4-6300 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY 
CUSTOM PREMIXES BLENDED TO 
YOUR EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


Mail this coupon tor complete detaiis 


Peter Hand Foundati on 


1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, Il. 


Please send me full data and recommended usage on 


Peter Hand Vitamin E Supplement. 


NAME 


ADORESS 


city ZONE 


| 
: 4 | 
— | 
3 
_ 
eo | 
on | | 
PETER | 
| | | 
| 
tohandie 
and 
| fill! ‘hare. clear 
| 
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DINNER TABLE...AUREOM 


oo has joined hands with producing to bring to America’s 
dinner tables highest-quality, farm-fresh chicken. 

For several years — AUREOMYCIN, in your good poultry feeds, 
has helped keep healthy, quality birds growing on poultry farms. 

Today — AUREOMYCIN, in a new role in the processing plants, 
gives extra assurance that the quality and freshness of poultry meat 
will be maintained over a longer period as it moves on to the retailer 
and thence to the home. 

The reason is “ACRONIZE.®” ACRONIZED* Chlortetracycline 


is the term used to describe the process of dipping fresh-killed 


yy} GUARDING HEALTH AND QUALITY 


4 FROM HATCHING TO THE 


Y CIN 


CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


poultry into a chill tank containing minute quantities of AUREO 
MYCIN. The process is government-cleared as the first use in food 


of this wonder-working antibiotic. 


ACRONIZED promises far-reaching benefits for everyone con- 
cerned with poultry. To consumers, it means the freshest, tastiest 
chicken they've ever eaten. To retailers, it means longer shelf-life 
for poultry meat, more economies, more customer satisfaction. To 


processors, it means more volume, new and more distant markets. 


All of this can lead to an increased demand upon growers for more 
quality chicken and, in turn, upon you for more fine poultry feeds. 
* Trademark 


 CVYANAMID 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


ANIMAL FEED DEPARTMENT 


3O ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20. N.Y. 


€ 

| 
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A Really Different Fertilizer Spreader 


The only fertilizer built high analysis 
materi WRITE OR CALL 


SIMONSEN MEG. ouimey, iowa 


“American agriculture is_ neither 
Democratic nor Republican and must 
not be sold to the higher bidder in 
the political auction ring.” He con- 
cluded that Congress must chart a 
sound economic course of action 
based on greater use of free markets 


nd free prices if our agricultural 
industry is to have increasing pros- 
perity, progress and _ unrestricted 


freedom of choice as opposed to be- 
coming a completely controlled in- 
dustry 

The 
financed by 
Commission 


Grain Exchange Institute is 
the Association of Grain 
Merchants. Its purpose 


to provide training material for 
persons interested in careers in the 
rain marketing industry. 
NEW FEED STORE 
BOONEVILLE, IOWA—tThe Rob- 
inson Feed & Grain Store has been 


founded here by Carroll W. Robinson, 
owner and operator of the Robinson 
rruck Lines. 


FEEDLOT INTERVIEW WITH WINSTON WESSEL, DE WITT, IOWA 


PR ANGUS 
WINst OM WES 


Wessel feeds 2 pounds of protein per head daily. “Protein builds cheap gains and with 
‘Stilbosol’ it's doubly important,” Wessel finds. “Father has fed cattle since 1912 and has 
shown in Chicago since 1923. We agree this is the best load we ever took to Chicago. For us, 
‘Stilbosol’ has met and passed every test.” 


Grain and supplement with ‘Stilbosol’ go into 
wagon first, followed by corn silage. Entire 
ration is blended by tractor power- take-off 
and then augered to feed bunks. 


Winston Wessel (left) and father, Walter, use 
their homemade silage loader along with 
mixing wagon to feed 250 steers a uniform 
ration in less than 30 minutes. 


“Last year we took one bunch off ‘Stilbosol’ 
for 6 weeks. They fell behind about Vs 
pound a day. We can't afford to do that 
any more but it sold us on ‘Stilbosol.’” 


Wessel has 254 head of Angus steers on 
‘Stilbosol’ now. He buys calves in fall, gets 
them on ‘Stilbosol’ by January Ist, and sells 
prime steers in early September. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, 


Wessel likes feed industry services. “ 
preciate the feeding and management tips 
that feed men 
most of their research into extra profit.” 


Carlot winner cuts cost of gain 
$18. 78 per steer with ‘Stilbosol’... 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Water and Winston Wessel of Clinton 


County, Iowa, used supplements with 
‘Stilbosol’ on 220 head of Angus steers in 
1955. Their records show that cost of 


gain was cut by 3 cents a pound. 


Daily gain was boosted by 10% during a 
feeding period that averaged 278 days 
This helped the Wessels market an extra 
12,232 pounds of beef. That’s 55 extra 
pounds per steer. Savings in cost of gain 
amounted to $18.78 per steer. 


They climaxed the year by winning first 
and fourth places in the heavyweight 
Angus the 1955 Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition with loads 
had been fed ‘Stilbosol’ for 
Their winning load averaged 
74%. 
1266 


carlot class at 
of steers that 
330 davs 
dressed 
load 


and dressed out 65.51%. 


1160 pounds and out 65 


Their 


pound 


fourth-place averaged 


We ap- 


share with us. We can turn 


Lilly) 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's ti ademark 
for Diethylstilbestrol Premix. ‘Stilbosol’ is the only 
such premix compounded under license from the 
lowa State College Research Foundation, Inc 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, 


INDIANA 


| 
| 


Oregon Cattlemen 
Split on Subsidies, 


Ask Beef Commission 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Oregon Cat- 
tlemen Assn. members during the 
next 90 days will attempt to settle a 
controversial issue which ended in a 
deadlock vote at the organization’s 
recent 43rd annual convention at 
Bend. 

President Garland Meadow, Prairie 
City, is conducting a poll through the 
mail upon a resolution introduced at 
the convention, which would resolve 
that “the Oregon Cattlemen Assn. 
recognizes the need for some type of 
federal assistance program and recog- 
nizes that the need is immediate and 
pressing.” 

This controversial resolution spe- 
cifies that any such government pro- 
gram shall be temporary, shall avoid 
accumulation of storage supplies and 
shall not require production controls. 

It was this resolution that brought 
about the most active discussion peri- 
od in recent convention history and 
ended in a 42-42 deadlock. 

The convention did pass a resolu- 
tion asking for the group to petition 
the Oregon State Department of 
Agriculture for establishment of a 
beef commission along with a pro- 
ducers’ referendum on this question. 

Objectives of this industry group 
would be: 

1. To increase beef consumption 
through a sustained vigorous adver- 
tising campaign. 

2. To work for a more orderly mar- 
keting system to the benefit of pro- 
ducers and consumers alike. 

3. To achieve an equitable distribu- 
tion of financial responsibility among 
beef producers to meet these objec- 
tives. 

The commission would be financed 
by a 10¢ a head assessment on all 
cattle sold and upon which a brand 
inspection fee is collected by the state 
department of agriculture. 

The beef commission resolution 
stipulates that the proposed group 
may support promotional work of the 
National Beef Council or similar out- 


of-state groups in no greater propor- 
tion then the ratio which beef pro- 
duction in Oregon bears to the na- 
tional output. 

That some Oregon cattlemen are 
facing serious financial trouble be- 


cause of the present economic squeeze 
of low beef cattle prices and climbing 
costs of feed, labor and other produc- 
tion items was emphasized during the 
long discussion period on the resolu- 
tion now being polled. 

Some speakers pointed out that 
many other industries have or still 
are being subsidized and that it is 
only fair that cattlemen get their 
share of government help. 

Fred Phillips, eastern Oregon cat- 
tleman for the past 62 years, summed 
up the case against subsidies by say- 
ing “‘cattlemen have had financial dif- 
ficulties in the past and if a producer 
can’t keep his head above water in 
the cattle business he better do some- 
thing else.” 


Clears $12.00 hourly 
From $500 investment 


10” x 10” 
Krimper-Kracker 


with 
3 H.P. motor 


Missouri community miller reports invest- 
ment in modern dust-free grain roller 
returned so quickly he never missed the 
money. 

You, too, can jump in and make a killing 


now! . . . while others sit idly by with 
outmoded “grinders” and bellyache about 
conditions. 


Write oer for catalog on all 15 sizes. 


Box FH-185, Bonner Springs, Kansas 


| 
a 
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National Alfalfa’s 


"Establishes a New High Standard 


eee 
‘@eeeese 


Highlight of the feed industry the past few weeks has been the overwhelmin 
acceptance of National’s new Hi-N. High energy, high efficiency feeds sieeel 
new demands on the dehydrating industry. 


National met this higher quality requirement in volume by corraging Hi-N. 
Less fibre content (23% max.), more protein (18%) and more Vitamin A 
(125,000 I.U.’s) will help highlight your feeds with more nutrients per pound! 


NATIONALIZE YOUR FEEDS WITH NATIONAL ALFALFA 


TO BETTER SERVE THE FEED INDUSTRY 


NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLIN 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING e@ KANSAS CITY 5, MO, 


ACROSS THE LAND 
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"Manufacture 
me, feeds for $2 
= a ton with our 
Brower 


Says Bob Adams 
Adams Feed & Seed Store 
Springfield, Oregon 


“Our Brower Mixer does an excellent job of mixing 
and is operating very satisfactorily. One feature I 
particularly like about the Mixer is the handy service 
door for cleaning the machine. I also like the beater on 
top of the auger which fluffs the feed thoroughly. We do 
custom mixing and also manufacture our own brand 
of feeds for about $2 per ton including man and 


machine.” .- 


BROWER 


30-DAY TRIAL 


MIXERS 


THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes—at a power 
cost of 3c to 5c per ton. Above and below-floor models. Five 
sizes—mixing capacities of 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, 4000 Ibs. per 
batch. Built to give years of trouble-free service. Many exclu- 


sive features—easier and faster to operate. 


WRITE for full details 


BROWER MFG. CO., 402 N. 3rd, Quincy, Ill. 


“| Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savennah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES . 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


The Tommy Thompson Co. 


3617 Dryden Road Fort Worth, Texas 
Telephone: WAlnut 3-0005 


Feed Trade Will Benefit From 


Improved Egg Quality 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


More than ever before, the im- 
provement of egg quality is getting 
a scrutinizing look from the feed in- 
dustry, state governments, poultry 
groups, extension specialists, scien- 
tists and egg marketing groups. 

Each group or agency realizes the 
benefits available to itself, to the 
poultryman and to the public—the 
consumers of eggs—of good, clean, 
top quality eggs. 

There is prevalent now, more than 
ever before, an awareness that it is 
necessary nct only to produce quality 
eggs but that eggs must reach and 
be sold at the market without quality 
deterioration. 

Likewise notable are the wider ef- 
forts being made to intensively mer- 
chandise quality eggs. 

There is agreement, of course, that 
the poultryman can receive more 
profits if quality eggs are produced 
and sold on a market that pays a 
premium for such eggs. 

The fact that a premium—and 
more profits—exist for quality eggs 
sold on a graded egg market indi- 
cates that the consumer is willing 
to pay extra for good eggs. 


Progress Made in Merchandising 

Many marketing groups are mak- 
ing progress in egg merchandising. 
“The egg distributor, after trailing 
the industry some 35 to 50 years, is 
finally waking up to the possibilities 
of merchandising,” stated Don Turn- 
bull, executive secretary, American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, in a 
talk at the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. convention in Kansas 
City recently. He continued: “Isn’t 
it a fact that his idea of merchan- 


dising, up to this time, has been a 
sign on the side of his truck? We 
are seeing more of brand name for 
eggs, far more promotion in the daily 
papers in large consumer centers.” 

The feed industry, which is esti- 
mated to sell 60% of its output to 
poultrymen, has a vital concern in 
egg quality, egg prices and promot- 
ing the egg business. 

Of the 1955 gross income from 
poultry in the U.S., 63% was from 
eggs, according to a final U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report on 
chicken and egg production and in- 
come. The remainder of the poultry 
income came from commercial broil- 
ers (27%) and farm chickens (10%). 

There are indications that the feed 
trade, realizing the tremendous im- 
portance of market eggs, is taking a 
closer look at egg quality and study- 
ing how to help consumer education 
programs, such as those sponsored 
by the Poultry & Egg National 
Board. 

What egg merchandising means to 
the feed man is described by an ex- 
ecutive in a feed-related field who 
said: “If consumer purchases of all 
eggs could be increased by 10% in 
1956, about $150 million more start- 
ing feeds for pullet chicks, growing 
mashes, developing feeds and laying 
feeds would have to be bought by 
poultrymen in order to produce those 
extra eggs.” 


Need for Egg Sales Increases 

It appears that the hope of the 
feed industry in increased feed sales 
to the poultry industry, in the im- 
mediate years ahead, lies mainly in 
increased sales of eggs and poultry 
meats to each consumer. This is nec- 
essarily so because a 2% increase in 


MODERN MILLS 


Supplies Available 
at Key Locations 
to Better Serve You 


POULTRY — DAIRY — HOG FEEDS 


LABORATORY CONTROLLED 

MIXED CAR SERVICE 

WRITE FOR DEALER FRANCHISE 

To Make ‘Em Pay—Feed Red A 


Our 58th Year 


LOUISVILLE 4, K 
the 


@ WE ALSO OFFER COMPLETE MIXED CAR SERVICE * GRAIN * 


2 
| 
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= 
AUBREY 
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Manganoferro Phosphate has been selected by Morton Salt 
Company as a new, main source of both manganese and 
iron. Research proves these vital trace minerals are much 
more nutritionally available in this new combined source. 
Therefore, when you use Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing 
Salts made with Manganoferro Phosphate, you improve your 
feeds and help your customers at no extra cost to you! 


Now! Manganoferro Phosphate 
Morton Mixing Salts 


gives a double boost INGREDIENTS IN MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SALTS 


SALT, MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE, FERROUS CARBONATE 


to y our feeds COPPER OXIDE, COBALT OXIDE, CUPROUS IODIDE 


1. As you know, manganese in an available form that ZINC CARBONATE, PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
poultry can utilize is vital in the prevention of perosis 
or “slipped tendon.” That’s why Morton uses Man- 
ganoferro Phosphate . . . the manganese is nutritionally 
available. It helps you produce better quality poultry 
feeds. And that helps you build your business. 


Morton also makes available extra free-flowing Special and Io- 
dized Mixing Salts. lodized Mixing Salt contains cuprous iodide 
to maintain iodine content from mill to feed bunk. 


Mail this coupon for full information 
on Morton Mixing Salts 


Morton Salt Company, Dept. MF-6-2 
120 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


2. Similarly, in both poultry and livestock feeds, the 
iron content must be nutritionally available to be of 
any value to farmers and feeders. Manganoferro Phos- 
phate supplies the greater part of iron requirements in 
a highly available form. The balance is furnished by 


ferrous carbonate. To be certain that the iron in your | es 


Company 


| 

| 

Address | 
| 

| 


feed does its job . . . always use Morton Trace-Mineral- 


ized Mixing Salts. 
Your Salt Needs Promptly Supplied. Morton’s nation- 


wide distribution system enables you to get Morton 
Mixing Salts anywhere in the United States. 


City. 
County. State 


TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING—IODIZED MIXING—SPECIAL MIXING 


| | 
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consumers, for example, will not 
mean a 2% increase in feed sales. 
The U.S. is producing more eggs for 
‘ more people with fewer birds per 
— or Water flock. Increased efficiency in layers 
and in dry ready-to-mix powders. and better feeds account for this 
trend. Egg productivity per bird has 
risen from 112 eggs annually in 1925 
VITAMINS D2 and D3— | to an estimated 187 in 1955. There 
Stable even in the presence of minerals, are strains today that will consist- 
ently produce 225 to 240 eggs per 
| bird per year, and the trend is still 
| upwards. 
Stable Dry Vitamin A powders. | Egg quality is also receiving the 
| attention of state governments, es- 
| pecially in the midwest, where a 
number of states have passed or 
amended grading regulations calling 
| for more rigid standards and protec- 
tion of quality. 

Evidence at hand is undeniable 
= that good merchandising and displa 
Granular Hydrogenated Animal Fat. | practices sell more 5 = 

Egg sales can be increased from 
30% to over 100% by using the new 
self-serv 
Oil Soluble Antioxidant—protects vitamins | st 
and guards against encephalomalacia. | vice president of the Midwest Feed 

| Manufacturers Assn., said recently. 
Wider use of the cases is being em- 
phasized by the association in co- 
Essential growth factor. operation with feed manufacturers, 
psy 4 colleges and representatives of the 
or poultry industry. 
. One of these display cases at St. 
a new concentrated alfalfa Joseph, Mo., increased sales 44% in 
; extract to assure the first 30 days while an increase 
- CONCENTRATE , tation i of 63% was reported at a location 
pigmentation in poultry. in Jefferson City, Mo. 
Cornell University, which has 
supervised tests in the Northeast, has 
announced that self-service, cooler- 
| type, egg display cases increased egg 
| sales in many stores from 30% to 


ROWMAN FEE! over 100%. 
BOW MAN FEED R 1 Th TS A stepped-up promotion program 
ne. » | designed to give eggs a more promi- 


nent place in family meals and na- 
tional nutrition is being conducted by 
the Poultry & Egg National Board 
on a year around basis. 

The PENB program calls for pro- 
moting eggs for picnics and outdoor 
activities in May; eggs for wedding 
| cakes and picnics in June; small egg 
| promotion from July through October; 
eggs for school children’s lunches in 
September; eggs for fall and Hallo- 
ween party favors in October; eggs 
for special holiday cooking in Novem- 
ber and December; January egg 
month; and eggs for Lent and Easter. 

Housewives in the Kansas City 
area heard about eggs and had their 
z Vitamins incl chance to test their knowledge of 

y to ® grades and sizes in a four-week audi- 
te or Wire ence participation TV series recently 
completed on station WDAF-TV. 
Nearly 4,000 viewers entered the 


The clinically proven Dog Food Deodoranh 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
130 Central Avenue, Holland, Michigan 


for sample 


says Glenn Parsons 
about his 


BAUGHMAN 
BULK FEED BODY 


-“‘We move a lot of tonnage through it,’ 

continues Mr. Parsons of Parsons Feed 
& Farm Supply. ‘Our customers like 
bulk feed very much.” 


are you Siicirtes YOUR feed this modern, easy way? 


Bad weather can't slow down deliveries. One man does the job, automatically. 
No more back-breaking “‘strong man"’ stunts with heavy bags. You'll average 35% 
savings on labor plus cost of bagging. Remember, too, TWICE as much is delivered 
in a BAUGHMAN as in a bag truck. WRITE for illustrated literature. 


contest and an estimated 85,000 saw 
the shows daily. Cooperating in put- 
ting on the shows was the Missouri 
extension service. 

The show dealt with such subjects 
as egg grades, and egg sizes and 
prizes were awarded to those guess- 
ing correctly the various grades and 
sizes of eggs shown. 

Marketing groups are likewise be- 
coming more conscious of the im- 
portance of egg quality. 

One cooperative marketing service 
recently developed an egg-sampling 
and producer-payment plan which 
emphasizes payment in stricter ac- 
cord with egg quality and size. The 
method also is aimed at reducing 
labor costs at plants, cutting the cost 
of making producer payments, and 
stimulating the mechanization of egg 
handling. 


Price Premiums Sizable 

Extension workers have been vital 
sources of advice and guidance in 
educating producers on the value of 
keeping selectively bred layers and 
proper handling of eggs. The results 
have been exceptional in many cases. 

One egg producer reports how, 
after insulating an egg room and 
equipping it with refrigeration in 
1949, he received additional price 
premiums which in two years paid 
the bill for the entire installation. 

House cellars used for egg clean- 
ing, packing and holding purposes 
are comfortable places to work in 
winter when there is a furnace near- 
by. But these cellars are often so 
dry that egg quality is lowered. For 
that reason, farmers who are con- 
vinced that partitioning a corner of 
their cellar for a holding room, so 
that humidity, ventilation and tem- 
perature can be controlled, soon find 
that such a small investment pays 
off. 

Cooling prior to packing often is 
overlooked. A lowering of quality 
can occur if eggs are packed while 
warm. 


Educational Efforts 


Producers’ groups are valuable 
channels of educating persons asso- 
ciated with the egg business and 
some, like the Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council, have a long rec- 
ord of accomplishments in training 
industry leaders. 

The 1956 NEPPCO egg grading 
and quality school will be the 25th 
in the annual series of training 
courses for egg inspectors and grad- 
ers, and for other persons engaged 
in egg marketing. The school will be 
on the campus of Rutgers Univer- 
sity, June 12-15. 

The school is a cooperative effort 
of NEPPCO and poultry educators 
and governmental agencies. More 
than 2,000 persons have attended the 
courses over the past 25 years. 

The first annual southeastern egg 
quality and grading school will be 
held at the college of agriculture, 
University of Georgia, Athens, on 
June 26-29. The school will be a co- 
operative effort of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. and poultry 
educators and governmental agricul- 
tural agencies. 

Egg graders and inspectors in 10 
southeastern states will gather to 
hear some of the nation’s leading 
egg authorities who will come to 
Athens to conduct the school. The 
four-day school will be patterned 
after similar schools held by NEPP- 
CO in other areas of the country. 

In some future era, perhaps not 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


Made by 
the builders of 
VITAMINIZED and 


WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


TRADE MARK RES: 
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nutritional facto 
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Like it fine... have just ordered another one” 
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‘BAUGHMAN] BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. ERS EE 


Pete Stallcop Merrill D. Sather 


TO TAKE NEW POSTS—Pete Stallcop, executive secretary of the Pacific 
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* POWDERED ANISE COMPOUND 


An intense Anise flavor-aroma product of 
unusual sweetness. Four-fold in strength on 
basis of ground seed. Absolutely uniform 

in flavor strength and non-caking. Use 
one quarter as much as Star Anise Seed. 


Write or phone for price list and samples. 


Paul Q. Card, Technical Director 
MOnroe 6-5255 
1401 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 22, lilinois 


Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. since 1946, will leave that position June 30 
to become executive secretary of the Northwest Country Elevator Assn. and 
the Minneapolis Terminal Elevator Assn. Merrill D. Sather, executive secre- 
tary of the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. since 1954, will replace 
Mr. Stalleop. He will also be executive secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Pea Growers & Dealers Assn., a post Mr. Stallcop also held. Mr. Stallcop 
graduated from Washington State College in 1938 and has held various posi- 
tions, including one with the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Sather 
graduated from Oregon State College in 1949, his schooling having been 
interrupted by Navy service. He was employed for 4!/, years after his grad- 
uation by the Oregon State Extension Service in seed certification work. 


DID YOU SAY 


TOP QUALITY PELLETS 
IN ANY SIZE OR SHAPE ? 


too far distant, it may become un- 
necessary to grade eggs for quality. 
So thinks Dr. Will Lamoreux, gene- 
ticist for Kimber Farms, Niles, Cal. 

However, such a phenomenal de- 
velopment has certain qualifications, 
Dr. Lamoreux says. More selective 
breeding for progressively better egg 
quality is necessary and reasonable 
eare in handling eggs still would 
have to be exercised, he states. 

In the meantime, it is the wise 
producer who follows known and 
proven production practices which 
put extra profits in his pockets. 


10 “Must” Practices 


According to W. R. Whitfield, ex- 
tension poultryman at Iowa State 
College, there are 10 production prac- 
tices that are essential in producing 
quality eggs. Failure to use even 
one of the practices greatly reduces 
the grade of a producer’s eggs and, 
accordingly, the price they will bring 
on the market. 

The 10 essential practices, 
Whitfield says, are: 

(1) Confine the flock. (2) Always 
produce infertile eggs. (3) Keep the 
litter dry in the laying house so the 
eggs won't get dirty. (4) Use dark- 
ened nests and have one nest for 
every four birds. (5) Gather eggs 


Mr. 


three or more times daily. (6) Keep 
eggs in a separate room that is used 
only for storing eggs. (7) Cool the 


Get full information on Nutrena's Busi- 
ness Feed Dealer expansion program. 
Write to: 


Nutrena Mills, Inc. 
200 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


eggs overnight before casing. (8) Put 
them in a cool case with the large 
end up. (9) Hold the eggs in a room 
where the temperature is below 60° 
F. (10) Market eggs at least twice 
a week. 


YES-AND AT THE 
LOWEST COST 


PER TON witH A 
CPM "CENTURY" 


Barge From 
Buffalo Accelerated 


BUFFALO —A substantial move- 
ment of export grain has been booked 
for shipment via the Barge Canal 
from Buffalo. 

According to reports in grain cir- 
cles, every available barge is being 
sought to help handle the flow east- 
ward at the prevailing rate of 10¢ a 
bushel. This is slightly higher than 
a year ago and compares favorably 
with the 10¢ rate in effect for lake 
shipments since the start of naviga- 
tion. 

The movement got underway with 
the departure from Buffalo of two 
barges which took aboard 76,000 bu. 


"INCREASED MY MOLASSES FEED 
SALES 15% the first 25 days’... 
With a WENGER Series 700 

MOLASSES MIXER! 


No doubt about it: the California “Century”— 
in 75 and 100 HP Models —has every feature 
you need to produce top quality pellets in any 
size and shape, and at lowest cost per ton. The 
standard in pellet mills everywhere. Get full 
facts today on both models. Write, or call your 
nearest CPM representative. 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO + CRAWFORDSVILLE + NO. KANSAS CITY 
Sales & Service Representatives also in ATLANTA © BUFFALO © DENVER © FT. WORTH 
HARRISBURG * MEMPHIS * MINNEAPOLIS * OMAHA © SEATTLE © ST. LOUIS 


Sales, and profits too, were still going up for this Missouri miller (name 
on request) and he anticipated a 50% increase in 90 days. Here is just 
one of the many feed mills and custom millers nape | extra good profits 
from their own low cost, Wenger-mixed molasses feeds. 


Pictured here is the Wenger Series 700 
Molasses Mixer with Hopper Bin 
Feeder for feeding from overhead 
hopper. This complete package unit 
model is ideal where overhead bins are 
practical. This mixer is also available 
with inclined auger feeders... either 
swivel or stationary. Whatever your 
needs, you'll find the Wenger Molasses 
Mixers best in every way: low in cost, 


easily installed, using minimum floor 
space, simple operation and quality 

roduct with trouble-free performance. 
Handles 1% to 50% molasses without 
balling or clogging. Capacity range of 
40 to 200 cwt. per hour. Built-in fea- 
tures are Wenger’s high speed mixing 
cylinder, adjustable feeder and the 
famous Wenger proportioning pump 
—a complete package unit—your guar- 
antee for quality molasses feeds. 


SABETHA, KANSAS Phone 111 : 


Stondard of the Industry for Molasses Feed 
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Letters to the Editor 


Letters from various offices of the 
USDA Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, on the subject of “Methyl Bro- 
mide Residues” are being widely cir- 
culated, and quoted in trade publica- 
tions. These letters suggest that grain 
should not be treated more than 
three times with methyl bromide, or 
if its fumigation history is not known, 
should not be treated at all. 


It appears that many who do not 
fully understand the Miller Amend- 
ment to the Federal Food and Drug 
Law are misconstruing these letters. 
The Miller Amendment provides for 
tolerances of pesticide residues to be 
set by the FDA on all raw agricul- 
tural commodities. Between now and 
July 22, 1956, such tolerances will be 
established on all chemical compo- 
nents of all grain fumigant mixtures. 
It just happens that methyl bromide 
has received its tolerance ahead of 
the other commonly used grain fumi- 
gant chemicals. 

These tolerances are not necessar- 
ily set at a point above which the 


residues will be harmful to people 
consuming the food. They are primar- 
ily set upon what may be expected 
to be the normal residue following 
normal treatment; and apparently 
somebody, somewhere along the line 
in government or industry erroneous- 
ly concluded that three fumigations 
with methyl] bromide represented nor- 
mal treatment of grain. 

The fact that the residue tolerance 
is set on the basis of normal treat- 
ment rather than toxicity, or harm- 
ful effects upon people, is illustrated 
by the variation in the tolerance on 
the various commodities. The toler- 
ance on apples, pears and quince is 


5 p.p.m.; on egg plant, onions and to- 
matoes it is 20 p.p.m.; on beets, ruta- 
bagas and turnips it is 30 p.p.m.; on 
grain it is 50 p.p.m.; on potatoes and 
sweet potatoes, 75 p.p.m., and on cot- 
ton seed it is 200 p.p.m.—all of which 
represents what is alleged to be nor- 
mal residues following normal treat- 
ment. 

As stated earlier, methyl bromide 
happens to be among the first of the 
fumigants to receive its tolerance un- 
der the Miller Amendment. Between 
now and July 22, 1956, residue toler- 
ances will be set for such commonly 
used grain fumigant chemicals as 
earbon tetrachloride, ethylene di- 


By Frank B. Morrison 


By Leonard A. Maynard 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 


of of feeaing 
Univesity of iilineis. 641 pages 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


By Dr. M. E. Ensminger 


of Wi 

Contains 

all phases of livestock 
marketing. Indexed for ready ref 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


Steck selection, record keeping, 
marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $5.50 


THE STOCKMAN'S HANDBOOK (1/955) 


FEEDS and FEEDING, 2! st Edition 


Part I—Fundamentals of Anima! Nutrition 
Part U—Feedingstuffs 
Part I1]—Feeding Farm Animals 

An necopted manual ef feeds and feeding since the 

first edition im 1900 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
cts about how certain acids, sninerals, vitamins, ete., can 


$7.50 


ers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, ete. Includes ® report 
Has a special chapter 


on sterility by Dr. 


sasistant professor of $6.50 


Chairman of Department of Animal HusbenGry, State 
and consultant to the Nacleonics Dept. General Eleetrie 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 


FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College of 
Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 


latest authoritative inf 


POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 » 133 ith 
~—) justrations, ef practical, factual information for feed manufac- 


bieties, mew growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Third Edition By Morley A. Jull 


illustrations, all aspects of th 
ning” and balding pealtsy plant te preparing. poultry 


pages, 


on how to raise 


New chapter on anti- 


business, from 
poultry products for market. Breed- 


ing techniques, feeding procedures, d 
it is an eof poultry raising 
POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


Eighth 416 pages, 216 illustrations and f plates. Deals 
and ‘marketing, breeding and 


selection, mutritien, disease 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific lor solving confronted in producing 
and managing livesteck, incla for market, selecting, feeding, heus- 


, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to 
y de them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations $5.75 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 


By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 


for !ntroductory im livesteck. In this second edition all statistics 
have been ¢t up te date and the most recent findings in feeding, breeding 
Comouchens $6.00 


parasite control of livesteck are included. 
DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


omg By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 


4th Edition (1955) 
By W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois. 
Part 2—Selection and Breeding; Part 3}—Feeding; Part 4 


— ; 5 Aspects; Part ¢—Mlilk Secretion; Care and Mer- 

; Part 7—Predacing Roughages; Part §—Providing Good Buildings; 
of . A recognized of great value $ 75 

te all engaged in dairying, cepecially te students............ 4. 


PRINCIPLES OF FEEDING FARM ANIMALS (1949) 
By Sleeter Bull, M.S., and W. E. Carroll, Ph.D. 


Separate chapters on 
many available farm feeds. Well indexed. 400 pages, cloth bound...... 


SWINE PRODUCTION—2nd Edition (1956) 
By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New Third Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 
sections cover all phases of farming, inciading livesteck, the dairy 


feeding and 
illustrations 


herd, disease prevention, dairy products, poultry and 

agricultural engineering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease contrel, pest 
eoutrel and ether valuable helps te the farmer, feed and fertilizer $3.00 
denler, ote. 337 pages, with many illustrations im 


Teen 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 
By Stanley J. Marsden and J. ake Martin 
A text on turkey and marketing 


the Poultry Department, Pardue University. Covers rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, . and their prevention $ 0 
and control. 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ................csseeceeecces 7.0 


RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 
By Morley A. Jull 
A guide to the raiser of Based on forty years’ 


467 pages, 266 illustrations 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION (Oct. 1955) 


By George S. Templeton, Director of U.S. Rabbit Experiment 
Station 


for the table, 21@ pages, 78 illustrations, hard 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK (1956) 2nd Edition 


By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text Sor feed miners with epesial vefssence to the aspects of Seed 


ormulation. A practical handbeok fer practical mea. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1955 


Annual statistical compilation, giving imfermation abeut milling, 
markets, feeding materials and production. A standard $2.00 
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A wonderful source of proteins and 
Vitamins of the B-Group 


Whale Protein Meal 
(Spray Dried Whale Solubles) 


Aneurin Ug/gm 

Riboflavin Ug/gm 

Nicotinic Acid Ug/gm 
Pantothenic Acid Ug/gm. D & P 


BURROWS APPOINTMENTS—James H. Lyon has been named sales man- 
ager of Burrows Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill, it has been announced by 
Parke W. Burrows, president of the firm. Also announced at the same time 
was the appointment of John Thiessen as the Burrows representative for 
central Illinois and Charles Polstra as administrative assistant in the Evans- 
ton office. Mr. Lyon has been with Burrows for several years while Mr. Thies- 


Henry Eisen’s study will be sent upon request. 


sen and Mr. Polstra are new to the company. 


chloride, carbon bisulfide, and others. 
As these tolerances are established, 
you may expect the tolerance to also 
set a limit on the extent of the use 
of some of these materials. The ulti- 
mate effect of the Miller Amendment 
will be to require more care in the use 
of fumigants on grain, regardless of 
the fumigant that may be involved. 


J. Carl Dawson 


J. Carl Dawson & Associates. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


—_- 


$40,000 FIRE LOSS 


LOWELL, MASS.—Fire recently 
destroyed buildings of the -Middlesex 
Hay & Grain Co. with the loss esti- 
mated at about $40,000. Stocks of 


S. E. Poultry Group’s 


Committees Named 


RICHMOND, VA.—Oscar A. Boyst, 
Princeton, W.Va., president of the 
Southeastern Poultry & Egg Assn., 
recently announced the appointment 
of nine association committees. 

The committees and their chairmen 
are: broiler, Homer Wilson, Gaines- 
ville, Ga.; convention program, Leland 
Ragwell, Canton, Ga.; egg, George 
Blackburn, Nashville, Tenn.; grading 
and inspection, Ray Firestone, Trout- 
ville, Va.; pension trust, Ray G. Pur- 
nell, Tupelo, Miss.; research, Paul G. 
Thomas, Sumter, S.C.; state affilia- 
tion, Joe M. Tankersley, Gainesville, 
Ga.; turkey, E. C. Compton, Stand- 
ardsville, Va.; youth, Norman San- 


Offered by the World-famous Firm Specializing in 
Livestock Feeding 


USINES VERMYLEN S.A. BAASRODE (Belcium) 


Dept. “VITAMEX” 


Distributed in Iowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


1340 62nd St. Des Moines, lowa 
Phone: Des Moines 9-7897 


hay, grain, sugar, potatoes and feed 
were destroyed in the two-story 
wooden structures. 


ders, Columbia, S.C. 
A number of feed men are included 
on the committees. 


Selling Ideas 


FEEDSTUFFS has prepared a 16-page Merchan- 
dising Handbook for feed dealers interested 


the Handbook will be found practical merchan- 
dising ideas successfully used by retail feed 
stores. Read how health products sell more 
feed. Order now! 


20c per copy 
Send coins if order is under $1 


PRICE DISCOUNTS are available 


| 


It’s simple, safe and fastest of all! 
Withdraw one screen — slide in an- 
other. Do it in seconds while the mill 
is running. With the cover closed at 
all times, there’s no exposure to whirl- 
ing hammers. 

Time is saved! Power is saved! You 
reap a greater return on your grinding 
investment. 


HAMMER MILLS 
ill boost your profits 


Not only do compact Schutte Mills 
feature the fastest screen change, but 
they're unequalled for ruggedness and 
stamina. Equipped with Schutte Pat. 
Adjustable Hammers, they're built to 
handle heavy work loads. 

Find out ali the reasons why it pays 
to. own a Schutte Hammer Mill. Write 
for free literature today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 
Manufacturer of Famous Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 


27 Clyde Ave. 


Buffalo 15, N. Y. 
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in getting a greater volume of sales and profits 
from animal and poultry health products. In 
firms desiring to 
back cover on 
complete details. 
Write to: 
FEEDSTUFFS 
| Merchandising Handbook 
| Box 67 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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CHICAGO FEED CLUB LADIES NIGHT—As usual, several members and 
guests of the Chicago Feed Club brought their ladies to the annual Ladies 
Night of the organization, held May 11 at the Furniture Mart. Shown above 
are pictures of a few of those attending. All are identified from left to right. 


Camera Views 


of the 


LL 


CL 
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GETS POST CARD — H. George 
Wolfe, advertising manager of the 
Merck & Co., Inc., chemical division, 
received the first copy of a new 2¢ 
government post card on behalf of 
the United Postal Stationery Society 
at the recent fifth International 
Philatelic Exhibition in New York. 
Mr. Wolfe is vice president of the 
society. The presentation was made 
by Robert E. Fellers (left), director 
of philately of the U.S. Post Office 
Department. The new card marks the 
first occasion on which the U.S. has 
issued a commemorative card. It is 
the first U.S. post card printed in two 
colors, and the first time a triangular 
stamp design has been used on a post 
card in this country. 


News 


GEORGIA POULTRY FESTIVAL — Georgia poultrymen played host to 
thousands during the fouth annual Georgia Poultry Festival in Gainesville, 
where a mammoth tribute was paid to the poultry industry and to retiring 
Sen. Walter George, dean of the U.S. Senate. Leading Washington dignitaries 
flew to Gainesville for the occasion in honor of the Georgia statesman. The 
big celebration was kicked off May 18 with open house at the various poultry 
plants for buyers from all over the U.S. In the evening, the poultrymen and 
their guests attended a banquet after which some of the South’s most beauti- 
ful girls paraded before the guests during the beauty pageant. Miss Mary D. 
Ruff, a brunette from Brenau College, Gainesville, was crowned “Miss Georgia 
Chick” of 1956. Second place winner was Miss Toni Eidson of Cumming, Ga., 
and third place went to Miss Keith Bacon, Brenau College. Activities May 19 
were highlighted by a morning parade. Miss Ruff and her court are shown 
above riding one of the 40 floats in the parade which led visitors to a gigantic 
chicken barbecue. Some 8,000 plates of chicken were served. The Washington 
officials took the platform in the afternoon to pay high tribute to Sen. George. 
A 1956 Cadillac convertible was given away to conclude the festival. 


Lee Hammett, Western Advertising Agency; Mrs. Gladwin Read; E. D. Griffin, 
Allied Mills, Inc.; Mrs. Hammett; Gladwin A. Read, Gladwin A. Read Co.; 
Mrs. Griffin; Mrs. David Bone; Mrs. Charles T. Black; Mr. Black, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc.; Mr. Bone, Quaker Oats Co.; Charles Marshall, Bowman 
Feed Products, Inc.; Mrs. Marshall, and Mrs. Truman Fowler. 


COTTON BAG SEWING CONTEST—Dealers who sell feed in cotton bags 
this year have a chance to share in cash prices totaling $10,000. A top award 
of $500 will go to the dealer whose name appears on the greatest number 
of entry blanks turned in by women competing in the fourth annual National 
Cotton Bag Sewing Contest. Three cash prizes, in the amounts of $100, $50 
and $25, will be awarded to dealers in each of the 54 fair areas where local 
sewing contests are held this summer and fall. Free contest promotion ma- 
terials, including 50 official entry blanks, are available from the Cotton Bag 
Department, National Cotton Council, P.O. Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn. The 
National Cotton Council sends along this picture of a typical scene in a feed 
store, with a customer’s wife picking out her favorite patterned feed bag 
from which she can sew a dress similar to the one which she is wearing to 
be entered in the contest. The contest is sponsored by the council and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. 


TURKEY TOUR—Newspaper, magazine and radio-television food editors 
and commentators and turkey buyers were guests recently of the Virginia 
Turkey Assn. on the third annual Turkey Tour, which spotlights the state’s 
$20 million turkey industry. The guests, from several states, heard talks, 
were entertained, and toured the Rockingham County area to see first-hand 
the stages in production of turkeys from eggs to the packaged bird. As part 
of the two-day tour, they visited a modern feed plant, the Wampler Feed & 
Seed Co. mill near Harrisonburg. The above photo in the mill shows Mrs. 
Dorothy Robertson (left), food editor of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, Dr. 
John T. Buck (partially hidden) of Virginia Polytechnic Institute and Dr. 
Kenneth D. Naden, agricultural counsel for the National Association of Food 
Chains. Charles W. Wampler, Jr., (center) points to the master control panel 
in the mill. 


Poultry Barbecuers’ 
School Set for June 6 


TRENTON, N.J.—On June 6, the 
University of Delaware, Newark, will 
be the scene of a Barbecuers’ School 
which is being sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Delaware; Delaware Poul- 
try Improvement Assn.; Delaware 
State Poultry Commission; Delmarva 
Poultry Industries, Inc.; Recreation 
Promotion and Service, Poultry & 
Egg National Board, and the North- 
eastern Poultry Producers Council. 

Experts in the barbecuing field will 
be on hand to demonstrate the latest 
ideas in barbecuing poultry to assure 
well cooked birds and at the same 
time lighten the work. Many types of 
pits, grills and equipment will be 
demonstrated and discussed. 

Seventy students participated in 
the second NEPPCO-PENB Poultry 
Barbecuers’ School held recently at 
Lincoln House, Sturbridge, Mass. To- 
gether with a staff of 20 experts and 
helpers they learned the tricks of the 
trade from master barbecuers. 

Everything from planning and. or- 
ganizing to cleaning up was covered 
in the full day program that closed 
with the students staging a barbecue 
for 140 hungry folks who were at- 
tending PENB’s New England Branch 
annual meeting and other sessions. 

Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, managing 
director of NEPPCO, acted as master 
of ceremonies. 


ANTIBIOTIC USE 


(Continued from page 28) 


for pig, hog and calf feeds. The anti- 
biotic content, in broad spectrum 
antibiotic equivalent, average about 
16.5 grams per ton of pig feed, 12.5 
grams per ton of hog feed, and about 
27 grams per ton of calf feed. Penicil- 
lin contents were converted to this 
base by multiplying by 3. As indicated 
in the discussion of poultry feed, this 
3-to-1 ratio merely recognizes that 
all antibiotics are not equal and con- 
verts them to somewhat similar units 
on the basis of average levels of use. 


VITAMIN B-12 CONTENT— 


Poultry feeds—The amount of vita- 
min B.» in starter, grower, broiler, 
and layer and breeder feeds varied 
considerably between regions, be- 
tween plants of different volume, and 
between similar plants (Table 11). 
Much of this variation in the amounts 
of vitamin B» is not due to basic 
differences in policy concerning the 
use of vitamin By in feeds but is pri- 
marily attributable to the fact that 
these averages, unlike the antibiotics 
averages, cover up differences in 
needs. 

For example, (1) many plants re- 
ported not using any vitamin B, be- 
cause a sufficient quantity was in- 
cluded in the feed from fish meal, 
liver meal and other packing house 
products. (2) Many plants reported 
low levels of use because they merely 
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supplemented the vitamin Bs ob- 
tained from the above mentioned in- 
gredients. (3) Many plants put in 
high levels of vitamin By» as their 
feed did not contain vitamin B, from 
other sources. 

Hog, dairy and beef feeds—Table 
10 summarizes comparable vitamin 
Bz levels of use in pig, hog and calf 
feeds. As was true in the antibiotic 
study, too few plants reported levels 
of use in dairy feed, other than calf, 
to permit analysis. Since vitamin Bu 
can be obtained from fish and animal 
sources and these ingredients are 
frequently used in pig and hog feeds, 
much of the variation in milligrams 
added per ton can again be attributed 
to this fact. 
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Ag Economics Research Urged 


WASHINGTON — Expanded re- 
search in agricultural economics was 
urged by. the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Agricultural Research 
Policy Committee at its meeting here 
May 3-4. 

This advisory group, established 
under the Research & Marketing Act 
of 1946, devoted its regular second- 
quarter session to a review of agri- 
cultural economics research and 
closely related work in USDA, and 
discussed a number of proposals for 
future investigations in this field. 

Among high-priority research needs 
cited by the committee were analyses 
of existing and proposed programs, 
increased study of the effects of 
farm prices on production of agri- 
cultural commodities; effects of 
changing dietary and other food 
habits and consumers’ attitudes on 
the demand for farm products; more 


complete surveys of farmers’ income 
| and expenditures by economic classes 
| and types of farms; and determina- 
| tion of the relationships that exist 
between agriculture and other 
phases of the national economy. 
Most of the research reviewed by 
the committee is conducted in the 
agricultural economics division of 
USDA's Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice. Related work, both in that 
agency and in the Agricultural Re- 
search Service, was also considered. 
Additional studies regarded by the 
group as especially important in- 
cluded analyses of the effects of ad- 
vertising and merchandising pro- 
grams on the marketing of agricul- 
tural products; research on the eco- 
nomic impact of new techniques de- 
veloped for farm-product utilization; 
determination of the economic con- 
sequences of consolidation of agri- 


cultural marketing firms; and in- 
creased state-federal cooperative re- 
search on production-economics fac- 
tors in different farming areas, with 
particular emphasis on land-use 
problems in animal agriculture. 


Feed Mills Installing 
New Machinery 


Many feed mills have been install- 
ing new equipment and improving 
their facilities recently, and this trend 
is apparent in a report from the 
Prater Pulverizer Co., Chicago. 

The report tells of recent Prater 
machinery installations in some 20 
mills in 10 states in different parts of 
the country. The equipment included 
mixers, feeders, hammermills and 
other machinery. 

Also reported were several Wenger 
molasses mixer installations in local 
midwestern mills. 
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Now, after 15 years of research at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Standard 
Brands can tell this story! The advertise- 
ment shown here will appear in the leading 
dairy journals to acquaint your customers 
with how to feed for milk fever prevention. 


Experiments at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station have led to an economical 
way of feeding heavy doses of FIDY for 
prevention of milk fever. 


This is good news for dairymen—and good 
news for you—for it means that dairymen 
can protect their valuable cows at freshening 
time. You can now offer special formula 
mixes or FIDY itself to be fed as an aid in 
the prevention of milk fever. 


Free Portfolio Tells All 


Send now for portfolio giving complete information, 
Simple instructions for mixing, labeling and feeding are 
included. It’s all there—clear, con- 
cise, easy to read. Request your 
portfolio foday on your letter- 
head. Be ready to serve the dairy- oa 

men in your community. Address eesvuanies 
Desk FS-56, STANDARD BRANDS 
INCORPORATED, Agricultural De- 
partment, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Feed Manufacturers 
Praise Maryland 


Poultry Department 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—In a letter 
signed by more than 20 Maryland and 
Delaware feed manufacturers, the 
University of Maryland and particu- 
larly the poultry department were 
cited recently for their excellent work 
in poultry research. 


The letter, addressed to Wilson H. 
Elkins, university president, and the 
board of regents, said: “The College 
of Agriculture under Dean G. M. 
Cairns, the poultry department head- 
ed by Dr. C. S. Shaffner, and espe- 
cially the nutrition section under the 
leadership of Dr. G. F. Combs have 
by their excellent work provided un- 
surpassed guidance to our poultry in- 
dustry. Dr. Combs, Dr. (G. L.) Ro- 
moser and the entire staffs of the 
poultry department and the Salis- 
bury (Md.) Sub-Station have cooper- 
ated completely with all of us at all 
times.” 

Dr. Combs and his staff were 
singled out for the work in unknown 
nutritional factors and calorie-protein 
relationships. This work, according to 
the letter, has been responsible for 
improved feeds and has “improved 
the services we (the feed manufac- 
turers) furnish to the poultry pro- 
ducers.” 

In a covering letter signed by John 

M. Herrold, chairman of the Mary- 
land State Feed Industry Council, it 
was pointed out how the work of the 
poultry department “has resulted in 
establishing new records of feeding 
efficiency to lower the cost of produc- 
ing poultry meat and eggs.” 
In his reply, Dr. Elkins thanked the 
feed manufacturers for their tribute 
to the university and the poultry de- 
partment and said that with the con- 
tinued cooperation of the manufactur- 
ers, the university “shall continue to 
make progress.” 


Egg, Broiler Day 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A com- 
bined egg and broiler conference will 
be held June 7 at Kansas State Col- 
lege. Poultrymen, K-State researchers 
and feed company representatives will 
be on the one-day program. Among 
the subjects to be covered will be the 
hemorrhagic syndrome in broilers. 
Egg quality also will be discussed. 
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A timely message about feed additives from 


CHARLES BOWMAN, 
President, Bowman Feed Products, Inc. 


These products have one thing in common—BHT 
You, too, can get dependable protection against oxidation 


with VIANOL (But) 


More poultry feed manufacturers than ever be- all-important advantages: 
fore are getting effective protection against unde- 1. Protects essential Vitamins A, D, E—the all-important 


tected oxidation, without undesirable side effects, nutrients often lost in processing and storage. 
using Vianol BHT. 2. Helps maintain pigmentation, flavor and aroma for long 
periods. 
The same chemical is also used to protect foods 3. Protects against encephalomalacia (crazy chick disease). 
for human consumption. You can use Vianol BHT Next time you order an antioxidant, look into the 
with confidence. many benefits of using effective Vianol BHT. A Bowman 


Feed Products Representative will be glad to supply you 
That’s not all—Vianol antioxidant gives you these with complete technical information without obligation. 


Trademark 
A SHELL 
CHEMICAL 
PRODUCT 


(2,6-di-tert-butyl-4-methylphenol) BHT 
Distributed by BOWMAN FEED PRODUCTS, INC., 130 Central Ave., Holland, Mich. 
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Oklahoma Researchers Report on 
Livestock Feeding Experiments 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Results of 
a number of experiments involving 
supplemental feeding of beef cattle 
were included in reports made re- 
cently by researchers at Oklahoma 
A&M College. The reports were is- 
sued in connection with the college’s 
annual Livestock Feeders Day, which 
attracted a crowd of some 2,000 
persons. 

In one of the experiments, scien- 
tists tested various supplements to 
high-silage rations for fattening two- 
year-old steers. The steers received 
sorghum silage and milo plus the 
different supplements, with 2 Ib. 
daily of straight soybean meal as 
the basal supplement. 

The researchers said a mixture of 
dehydrated alfalfa meal, dried mo- 
lasses, fish solubles, yeast and trace 
minerals appeared to have no bene- 
ficial effect when fed with 1.5 Ib. 
of soybean meal daily. Also, they 
said, a simple mixture of chopped 
alfalfa, soybean meal and blackstrap 
molasses was not superior to soybean 
meal alone, as was also true of fer- 
mentation solubles tested. 

A combination of soybean meal 
and 90 mg. Aureomycin activity per 
steer daily gave some response. Stil- 
bestrol improved gains by 24% and 
reduced feed cost per hundredweight 
of gain by 10%. Results indicated 
that feeding stilbestro] throughout 
the trial was superior to feeding it 
only during the last half, or heavy 
grain feeding phase. 

As part of another test, 5 mg. of 
stilbestrol was fed per calf daily in 
a creep-fed ration. The test period 
was 46 days. The hormone brought 
a 12% increase in gain and a $2.48 
increase in net returns over a 46-day 
period. 

Supplements for Beef Cows 


Results of the seventh year of a 
long-time study on effects of low, 
medium and high levels of supple- 
mental feed on performance of range 
beef cows were presented. Data ob- 
tained indicated a slight effect of 
level of winter feed on mature body 
weight of the cows, but no signifi- 
cant difference in percentage calf 
crop weaned or average corrected 
weaning weight of the calves. 

One of the experiments reported 


dealt with the value of phosphorus 
supplied by soft phosphate with col- 
loidal clay, dicalcium phosphate, 
steamed bone meal and Curacao Is- 
land phosphate for cattle and sheep. 
Principal criteria were weight gain 
and plasma inorganic phosphorus. 
The report said steamed bone meal 
and Curacag Island phosphate com- 
pared favorably with dicalcium phos- 


phate. Soft phosphate with colloidal | 
clay, they said, was not a satisfac- 
tory supplement, with the animals 


exhibiting pica, coprophagy and dif- 
ficult walking. 

Oklahoma _ researchers reported 
too, on a test of the value of dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal and molasses in 
supplements for .wintering weanling 
calves. Each of these materials was 
tested in a ration which included corn 
and cottonseed meal, with weathered 


| prairie hay as the roughage. Results 


over three years indicate that in- 
clusion of dehydrated aifalfa meal 
or molasses in a pellet to be fed as 
a supplement to weathered hay could 
be recommended. 

An experiment on the use of urea 
in protein supplements for wintering 
beef cattle was included. The authors 
noted that many studies have shown 
urea may replace part of the protein 
in rations of fattening cattle, but 
there is a lesser number of tests with 
urea in wintering rations in which 
the quantity or concentrate feed of- 
fered as a supplement to grass hays 
or dry, native grass pastures is very 
limited. In a test with yearlings on 
dried grass, the report indicated, it 
appeared that little, if any, of the 
urea in a 40% protein supplement 


| of cottonseed meal and phosphate was 


utilized. Addition of trace minerals 
resulted in slightly less loss. 

In a trial with steer calves where 
high quality prairie hay was the 
roughage, differences were small and 
it was indicated that the steers uti- 


lized at least part of the urea, In 
a test of urea-molasses as a supple- 
ment to native grass for wintering 
beef cows, it appeared that mature 
cows may winter as well on a urea- 
molasses mixture fortified with min- 
erals as on cottonseed meal when 
protein and energy supplied by the 
supplements are equalized. 

One of the findings in a continu- 
ation of a test of different protein 
supplements for wintering beef heif- 
ers was that a 20% protein pellet 
containing several different feed in- 
gredients was apparently more de- 
sirable than a simple 20% protein 
mixture of corn and cottonseed meal. 


Self-Fed Mixtures 
Oklahoma researchers noted the 
increased feedlot use of self-fed mix- 
tures of concentrates and roughage 
and they tested ratios of concen- 


| trate to roughage. The rations in- 


cluded ground milo, cottonseed meal, 
molasses, chopped alfalfa hay and 
cottonseed hulls. The ratios of con- 
centrate to roughage were 50:50, 


HEAT SERIOUSLY AFFECTS THE POTENCY 
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and cattle feeds, is highly susceptible to oxidation. This 
process is accelerated by heat. Delivering vitamin A in 
the potency specified by the formula is a major problem 
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Bulk feed delivery is geared to vitamin acai. When de- 
livered in bulk, feed is stored in steel or wooden bins exposed 
to the sun. Inside temperatures often reach 125°F, putting a 
tremendous strain on the stability of vitamin A, because 
vitamin potency may deteriorate rapidly at that temperature. 
In such cases the success of the entire program may depend 
on a heat-resistant vitamin A. 
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Micratized Vitamin A is a key factor in Nopco’s Nopcay® 
Livestock Feeding Supplement. Stable, potent vitamin A has 
been proved essential for profitable cattle gains. Nopcay 
assures feeders of adequate amounts of vitamin A in spite 
of seasonal high temperatures which destroy the value of 
other vitamin supplements. For thriftier cattle and larger calf 
crops, feed Nopcay Livestock Feeding Supplement. 


Norco CHEMICAL Co., 100 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 


65:35 and 80:20. Steers and heifers 
were included. Gains of all cattle 
were below average, but within lim- 
its of the test no consistent dif- 
ference was observed among the ra- 
tions in rate of gain or time to finish 
off. As per cent of concentrates in- 
creased, total feed consumption de- 
creased so there was a tendency for 
concentrate intake to remain about 
the same. 

Another test reported by the Okla- 
homa researchers was a study of cer- 
tain supplements for fattening beef 
calves on milo and sorghum silage 
rations. Among the supplements fed, 
it was reported, there appeared to 
be no beneficial effect from substitu- 
tion of various levels of dehydrated 
alfalfa meal or alfalfa hay for cot- 
tonseed meal. Results obtained with 
a urea-molasses mixture were said 
to be promising. Feeding stilbestrol 
resulted in marked improvement in 
rate and economy of gain. Results 
indicated feeding a stilbestrol sup- 
plement throughout the trial is su- 
perior to feeding it only during the 


last half of the fattening period. 

Further studies were reported on 
the effect of alfalfa ash on the utiliz- 
ation of low quality roughages. The 
trials were designed to test the ef- 
fects of different levels of fat on 
gains of sheep. In some cases added 
fat reduced gains, but added alfalfa 
ash counteracted or helped counter- 
act the effects. It was noted that in 
some trials, a combination of corn 
oil and alfalfa ash seemed to in- 
crease the digestibility of the total 
ration. 

An experiment with different pro- 
tein sources for supplements to milo 
rations for swine was reported. The 
use of soybean meal in the ration 
produced the best and most economi- 
cal gains in each of four trials. Ad- 
dition of fish meal or dry butter- 
milk did not improve the basal ra- 
tion with soybean meal. Substitution 
of sesame meal for part of the soy- 
bean meal reduced rate of gain slight- 
ly. A combination of three parts soy- 
bean meal to one part cottonseed 
meal was about equal to soybean 


meal in the ration used. Use of larger 
quantities of cottonseed meal was 
reported unsatisfactory. A combina- 
tion of cottonseed meal and tankage 
also was said to be unsatisfactory. 

One of the Feeders Day speakers, 
George Ellis, New Mexico rancher, 
emphasized that beef cattle should 
be bred to top performance and not 
just for looks. He noted the import- 
ance of performance testing for se- 
lection of cattle for breeding on the 
basis of proved ability to produce 
offspring that gain weight quickly 
and economically and have good qual- 
ity, disposition, size and carcass yield. 

Oklahoma workers told of their 
work in “breeding the fat of the 
backs of hogs,” using the probe tech- 
nique to measure backfat thickness. 


ELECTED TO BOARD 
BUFFALO, N.Y.—Howard Kellogg, 
Jr., president of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, has been elected 
to the board of directors of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce. 


SPECIAL MICRATIZED VITAMIN A 
PRODUCT IS AVAILABLE 


Every test conducted by independent agencies has shown 
Micratized Vitamin A to be uniquely stable under exposure 
to heat. A recent university report showed that Micratized 
Vitamin A, mixed with a feed containing trace minerals, 
lost only 4.8% of its potency after 30 days’ storage at 
In that same test, cod-liver oil lost 40% of its 
potency, and a stabilized dry fat powder 32%. 


98.6°F. 


Get acquainted with Nopco’s Micratized vitamins. Send for the Nopco Nutrition Guide. 


Feeding tests in the laboratory are equally dramatic. In 
one university’s test on turkeys, the control group birds fed 
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asic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium 


no vitamin A and those fed vitamin A in the form of fish 
liver oil which had deteriorated in the feed all died within 
4 weeks—conclusive evidence of the key role of vitamin A 
in poultry diets. The group fed Micratized Vitamin A showed 
normal survival and made satisfactory growth. 


For pellets and crumbles, Nopco has developed Micratized 
Vitamin A, Type L. This product survives the pelleting 
process in spite of extremes in heat, moisture and pressure. 
At the same time, Type L, like other Micratized vitamins, is 
readily absorbed from the digestive tract. You can depend 
on Micratized vitamins to deliver, without expensive over- 
ages, the potency specified by the formula. 


pontothenate, choline chloride, and other products. 
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Lambs Make Good 
Progress Despite 


Late Spring 


WASHINGTON—In spite of slow 
growth of new feed in some areas, 
lambs made good progress this 
spring, the crop reporting board of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports, and early lambs were gen- 
erally in good condition on May 1. 

USDA points out that dry, cold 
weather earlier this spring held back 
development of pasture and range 
feed, but conditions improved during 
April in most areas, with marked 
improvement in the West. In Cali- 
fornia, the early lamb crop developed 
reasonably well, although feed sup- 
plies were short in some range areas 
due to dry, cold weather. 

In Texas, lamb condition has been 
maintained by heavy supplemental 
feeding since pastures in the sheep 
areas have been extremely short. 
Cold weather and lack of moisture 
in the Pacific Northwest retarded 
pasture feed until about April 1. 
Since that date, however, feed has 
developed rapidly and lambs respond- 
ed with good progress. 

Rainfall in California about mid- 
April broke a prolonged drouth in 
the range area, and feed supplies 
improved. Ranges and pastures in the 
sheep areas of Texas have been very 
dry. Rains in the eastern plateau 
area about the end of April brought 
some relief, but more moisture is 
needed. Weather conditions have 
been cold and dry in the southeastern 
states during early spring, however, 
pastures have made rapid recovery 
since mid-April. 

In Missouri early lambs are in good 
condition. Pastures have been slow 
in starting in the southern part of 
the state, and rain is needed to im- 
prove pastures. Sheep are still on 
winter feed in the northern half of 
the state. 

Marketings of early lambs from 
most sections will be earlier than 
last year. All of the Arizona lambs 
have been marketed. Eastern ship- 
ments of California lambs are about 
equal to a year ago, with larger 
marketings occurring in March, but 
a sharply lower volume in late April. 
In Texas, a larger proportion than 
usual of the total marketings con- 
sist of new crop lambs. In the Pa- 
cific Northwest, marketings are not 
expected to reach peak proportions 
until late July. In the southeastern 
states movement to market may be 
a bit earlier than last year due main- 
ly to the more uniform lambing sea- 
son this spring. 


FEED DAMAGED 
DYSART, IOWA—-Damage was es- 
timated at nearly $40,000. from a 
fire at the Elliott Transfer Co. truck 
shops and feed warehouse here. Feed 


VITAMIN OIL. 
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Keeping up on the market may 
mean the difference between running 
a successful feed manufacturing busi- 
ness or going bankrupt. A part of 
this keeping up job is to make note 
of changes in historical price pat- 
terns. This is the third in a series 


EXHIBIT 1—Oats, index 


By Leonard W. Schruben 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 
Changing Seasonal Oats Price Patterns 


of articles to review changes in sea- 
sonal grain price patterns. (See 
Feedstuffs for March 26, page 77, 
and April 28, page 84.) 
Comparisons are made of season- 
al oats price movements before and 
after the initiation of price supports, 


of seasonal price variation. 
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Customers, Sales 
and Profits for 
a RI-STONE Dealers 


1955 Ri-Stone sales were more than double the Ri-Stone sales of 


1954. Why P 
Poultry raisers feeding 


\ SUPREME 


get faster broiler growth, lower feed cost, 
more and larger eggs and incre 
profits. Ri-Stone is essential for develop- 
ing large, strong, muscular gizzards, and 
for the efficient utilization of feed 
grains and grass. It promotes digestion 
and general health. 

Ri-Stone has no superior for insolu- 
bility, for sharp grinding edges, for 
attractiveness to fowls, for cleanliness 
and for uniformity of sizes. 

More poultry raisers are learning about 
Ri-Stone through its regular advertising 
in the poultry publications. Once they 
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SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 


try it, they find it profitable to make it 
available to their flocks at all times. 

Ri-Stone comes to you clean. and 
sparkling in strong orange and blue 80 
lbs. bags. There are proper sizes for all 
ages—for chicks, pullets, broilers, hens, 
poults and grown turkeys. 

Prompt shipments. Your inquiries in- 
vited. Write for copy of Poultry Grit 
Facts. 

Fine Aggregate Division 


RION CRUSH STONE CORP. 
Rion, S. C. 


| which follows our general pattern. | 
is made that price sup- | 


| EXHIBIT 2—Oats: U.S. farm price. Monthly change in price, 1910-1953. Each 
dot represents a year. Half of the dots are in the shaded area. 
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No claim 
ports did or did not cause 
changes because our purpose 


these 
is to 


| record what happened. You can draw 
|} your own conclusions. 


| seasonal 


There are three lines shown on 
Exhibit 1. Each pictures an index of 
variation for oats prices. 
The difference is in the period cov- 
ered. The heavy solid line includes 


| the years 1910 through 1953; the 
short dash line, 1910-45; the long 
dash line, 1945-53. The U.S. farm 


price was used as the basis for com- 
parison. 

Notice how oats prices have tended 
to drop earlier in the season during 
the 1945-53 period than the 1910-45 
period. They also have gone lower 
during summer months and higher 
during winter in the more recent 
period. 

Exhibit 2 shows month-to-month 
changes in U.S. farm price of oats. 
Each dot indicates changes in one 
year. For example, there is a dot in 
the first column at the +6 level. 
This means that the price advanced 


6¢ in one year from January to 
February. Other dots signify the 
| same thing for other years and from 


other months. The shaded area in- 
cludes one half of the years—the 
middle half. 


What does this mean for this year? 
Naturally, no one knows for certain 
how the pattern will develop, but 
odds favor a substantial drop in oats 
prices from May through August. 
Nothing in sight now would lead us 
to expect prices to change much 
from the usual seasonal pattern this 
year. 


In New Position 

SAN FRANCISCO —Philip N. 
Deckard has been appointed general 
terminal and truck manager for the 
Pacific Molasses Co., it has been an- 
nounced by James M. Ferguson, presi- 
dent. Mr. Deckard will be responsible 
for terminal facilities and trucking 
equipment. The company operates a 
fleet of specially designed tank trucks 
from 14 terminals throughout the 
U.S. Mr. Deckard has been in indus- 


trial traffic work for 11 years. 


FOR 22% GREATER 


EGG SHELL STRENGTH 


Jiavo's 


MPROVED 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER SHELL 


100% Usatte 
TRIPLE SCREENED ORIED 
97% CALCIUM CARBONATE 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


MOUSTON, TEXAS 
PEA-SIZE 


PHONE 


P. O. BOX 784 


WRITE 


WIRE 


| Rav Shell Co. Starts 


OYSTER SHELL 
Free Choice 


cod 


MAYO’S 


“SNOW FLAKE’ 


Pure Reef 


Send for 
PRICES 
and SAMPLES 


AYO SHELL CORPORATION 


TEXAS Phone OR 2-9441 


|FTIQTVA 


Inside Information on 


Number 2, 1956 


To answer technical questions about NiCarbazin for the Feed Industry, 
Merck research, production, and sales executives regularly hold round-table 
discussions. What follows is an up—to-the-minute report of the answers these 


men gave at their latest meeting to questions of broad interest to the trade. 
All previous ads in this series are available on request. 


Q. What is the effect of a preventive program with NiCarbazin on the 
subsequent immunity of pullets to coccidiosis? 


A. Immunologist: 


Continuous feeding of preventive levels of NiCarbazin 
does not in any way interfere with the development of a solid immunity 


against all dangerous species of poultry coccidia in properly exposed pullets. 


Q. Is NiCarbazin compatible with other microingredients? 


A. Chemical Control: 


Yes. Every test we have made proves that 
NiCarbazin is completely compatible with antibiotics, arsenicals, growth 


factors, vitamins and all other commonly used feed ingredients. 


| 


Q. Is there a reduction in overall mortality, as well as a drop in 
coccidiosis mortality, when NiCarbazin is used? 


A. Veterinarian: Several poultry diseases are caused by secondary 


infections which may develop in birds already weakened by such conditions as 
coccidiosis. Because NiCarbazin practically eliminates tissue damage, 
NiCarbazin-protected birds are better able to resist the secondary infections. 


Q. How long can NiCarbazin be fed to replacement chicks? 


A. Poultry Nutritionist: Until just before egg production starts. By 
that time pullets will have developed a natural immunity to all 
coccidia to which they have been exposed. Large-scale, commercial tests 


further indicate that NiCarbazin, used this way, has no adverse effect on 
egg production, weight, fertility or hatchability. 


Q. Is there a simple, reliable test for the NiCarbazin content in feeds? 


A. Control Chemist: Yes. 


One of the most convenient tests for 
NiCarbazin levels in feeds is described “fully in a Merck Technical Service 
Bulletin. This is available from your Merck representative. In case you 
have no chemist, your Merck representative can give you the names of several 


reliable laboratories that are fully qualified to do this type of testing. 


Q. Does NiCarbazin alter metabolic requirements for feed components? 
A. Veterinarian: No. 


NiCarbazin has no effect on a bird's requirements 
for protein, carbohydrate or fat; nor does NiCarbazin appear to increase in 
any way the need for essential microingredients. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, New Jersey. 
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Your best feeds are better 
with 


PRO-GEN* 


Record-breaking broiler rations developed at the 
University of Maryland contain Abbott’s Arsanilic 
Acid additive, PRO-GEN. This low-cost additive 
pays for itself many times over in faster growth, 
better feed efficiency, lower mortality, premium 
feathering and finish. For samples, literature, and 
prices write to— 


Lasoratories 


Chemical Sales Division North Chicago, Illinois 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
827 &. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


| Bay Shell Co. Starts 


Remodeling Program 


ALVISO, CAL.—The Bay Shell Co. 
in this Santa Clara County com- 
munity is being partially remodeled 
and modernized, according to an an- 
nouncement from company officials. 

New machinery is being installed 
to replace outmoded equipment, all 
in preparation for an expansion pro- 
gram being planned for later this 
year. The company expects to build 
an addition to the plant, but plans 
are not definite as yet. 

Founded about half a century ago, 
Bay Shell manufactures feed supple- 
ments and related products. Presi- 
dent of the company is J. O. Sperry. 


MRS. D. L. SMITH DIES 
LOS ANGELES—Mrs,. D. L. Smith, 
wife of Dalton Smith of H. V. Noot- 
baar & Co., Los Angeles, died here 
after a recent illness. 


EUREKA 


HORIZONTAL 


Conceded to be the world’s No. 1 hi-accuracy mixer for scientific 
blending of varied products. Perfect mixing range from light, dry 
ingredients to heavy, dense materials. The Eureka “reverse- 


spiral-ribbon” agitator produces the most thorough blend or mix, 


BATCH MIXER 


Most modern, most efficient, 
most economical of all mixers 


Hi-Capacity Receiving Scalper 


regardless of percentages, in the shortest period of time and with 
the least amount of power. Materials are in constant suspension, 
cannot stratify. Various types of discharge gates available, 
including new contour type slide gates — manual or air operated. 
Write for Catalog 165-HB. 


Vertical Batch Mixers 


Horizontal Batch Mixer Oat Crimper—Single Pair Roller Mill Duplex Agitator Molasses Mixer 
43 ~ 2 The Eureka trademark in Flour, Feed, Seed, Grain and Cereal Machinery and Equipment 
iy % is like the Continental Mark II in cars. It’s the recognized symbol of a superior product. 
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| 


It is sold in %-, 1- and 5-lb. con- 
tainers. National distribution is an- 


| factors. 


USDA Studies 
Unknown Factor 
In Feather Meal 


BELTSVILLE, MD.—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reported re- 
cently on the work of USDA poultry 
nutritionists in seeking the identity 
of an unknown growth factor found 
in experimental use of this product 
as a poultry feed ingredient. 

Repeated trials definitely show the 
effect of this substance, says USDA 
in a recent issue of its “Agricultural 
Research.” Chicks fed rations con- 
taining 4% feather meal averaged 
376 grams in four weeks as com- 
pared with 348 grams for controls 
fed the same rations without feather 
meal. 

Laboratory tests to identify the 
growth factor are being conducted 
by Henry Menge at the agricultural 
Research Center at Beltsville. Results 
thus far indicate that the substance 
is inorganic. This has been shown 
through ashing of the feather meal. 
The remaining ash gave the same 
growth response as had the feather 
meal itself. 

Analysis of the ash by spectrograph 
shows it contains at least 15 differ- 
ent minerals in widely varying quan- 
tities. Silicon is most plentiful, with 
iron, calcium and aluminum follow- 
ing in order. The spectrograph also 
revealed traces of copper, cobalt, 
lead, tin, manganese, vanadium, zinc, 
molybdenum, potassium and arsenic. 

The USDA report notes that scien- 
tists at the Cornell and Texas ex- 
periment stations got response from 
ashed distillers dried solubles, fish 
solubles, dried whey and other ma- 
terials that contain unknown growth 
Since these involve some- 
thing of an inorganic nature, too, 
Mr. Menge believes that the factors 
all are trying to identify may be the 
same. 

Meanwhile the factor itself remains 
a mystery. Mr. Menge has tried feed- 
ing the minerals in the kind and 
quantity indicated by spectrographic 
and chemical analyses. He obtained 
no definite response. The Cornell and 
Texas workers got negative or incon- 
clusive results in similar feeding 
tests, including feeding the minerals 
one by one. 

As a result of the feeding trials, 
however, Mr. Menge indicates he is 
willing to assume conditionally that 
the growth-promoting ability of the 
substance he is testing may lie in a 
combination of the minerals it con- 
tains. Such a combination, it is said, 
might act to stimulate the chickens’ 
intestinal flora (such as bacteria) 
into action for better assimilation of 
feed. 

He also points out that spectro- 
graphic analysis is no better than a 
fairly accurate way to determine the 
makeup of the substance. Thus, 
there’s a possibility that the spectro- 
graph is failing to reveal some ele- 
ment or elements vital to the sub- 
stance as a growth promoter. 


USED THE WORLD OVER! 
MINNEAPOLIS BAG CLOSERS 
SEW CLOTH, BURLAP, MULTI-WALL 

A MODEL FOR EVERY NEED 


Write Dept. G 55 
MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE GO 
4865 Osseo Road, Minneapolis 1%, Mina. 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


808 W. 68th Street, Chicago 21, Il. 


ing, Omega Machine Co., division of 
B-I-F Industries, Inc. 


| 
wf | 
Super Cleaner—Receiving Separator Corn Cutters and Graders 
ecision BUILT 
| 


A firm, having difficulty in making 
a collection, finally wrote: “Dear Mr. 
Jones: What would your neighbors 
think if we came to your town and 
repossessed your car?” 

A week later the firm received their 
letter back. Scrawled on it was: “Sir, 
I took the subject up with my neigh- 
bors and they think it would be a 
mean trick. Sincerely, L. Jones.” 


A neatly dressed man was passing 
a cut-rate clothing store in New 
York’s east side when a long arm 
reached from the doorway and pulled 
him in. 

“T don’t need any clothes,” he pro- 
tested. “I have eight suits at home.” 

“Well,” said the aggressive mer- 
chant, “bring ’em in. I'll make you a 


partner.” 


Junior had a sore throat but did 
not care to gargle the antiseptic solu- 
tion which mother was urging on 
him. 

Mother tried to explain. 

“Junior, you have a bunch of little 
live bugs in your throat, and this 
antiseptic will kill them.” 

This failed to dent Junior’s resis- 
tance. 

“Humph!” he snorted. “I'd rather 
have a bunch of live bugs in my 
throat than a bunch of dead ones!” 


While a farm girl was milking a 
cow, a bull tore across the meadow 


toward her. The girl did not stir but 
continued milking. Observers, who 


wovruor 


Needed Mineral 
in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co, 


53 W. Jeckses Bivd. 
Chicage 4, Iilinets 


to Supply 


GREATEST PULL 
FOR THE MONEY! 


W-W Permanent Magnet 


FOR FEED TABLE AND 
SPOUT INSTALLATION 


You get 30% greater pull through this 
powerful magnetic separator than with 
ony comparable magnet on the market. 
What's mere, It's guaranteed forever. 
lt seves you valuable down time and 

snatch 


w-W GRINDER CORP. 
Dept. 311 Wichita, Kansas 


15,000 Eggs to Be 
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had run to safety, saw to their amaze- 
ment that the bull stopped dead with- 
in a few yards of the girl, turned 
around and walked sadly away. 

“Weren't you afraid?” they all 
asked. 

“Certainly not,” said the girl. “I 
happen to know this cow is his 
mother-in-law.” 


When a man’s pet hound disap- 
peared, he put the following ad in the 
local newspaper: “Lost or ran away, 
liver-colored bird dog named Bill. 
Will show signs of hydrophobia in 
about three days.” 

The dog came home the following 


morning. 


The engagement of a Hollywood 
actor to a pretty young starlet was 
announced recently at a party. 

“Well, she’s a fine girl,” said a 
friend. “She'll make him a good first 
wife.” 


stepped feed sales 
switching 


The Ful-O-Pep man 
helped spark our sales 


“The Ful-O-Pep District Representative planned an 
aggressive advertising and sales promotional cam- 
paign, just for us. He even suggested that we buy a 
new grinding and mixing unit to help promote the 
sale of Ful-O-Pep concentrates in our area. 

And the beauty of it is, his ideas have stepped up 
our feed sales and profits, too. Yes, we’re happy we 
switched to Ful-O-Pep.” 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
... Makers of dependable feeds for over 70 years 


MR. AND MRS. B. TALLEY — Covington, La. 
—switched to Ful-O-Pep about four years 
ago. Today, they say with pride, “our 
business grew with Ful-O-Pep Feeds!” 


= 
‘ AND 
‘ 
A 
a 
: 


TALLEY BROTHERS — Covington, La. “Soon after we switched 
to Ful-O-Pep, we had to increase our sales staff to nine em- 
ployees and move into a larger building, so that we could de- 
velop and take care of our increased trade.” 
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cal, and social sciences, plus ad- 
vanced work in two or more phases 


7 Reminds Shellbui} He 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
penying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5474—Advertising 
Kit 


An advertising kit, designed to help 
feed manufacturers and dealers solve 
promotional problems is now avail- 
able at no charge from American Cy- 
anamid Co. A company spokesman 
says the special “do-it-yourself” kit 
contains instructions and practical 
suggestions in the use of newspaper, 
radio, direct-mail and display adver- 
tising and invites dealers to write for 
free advertising mats. “This kit is 
designed to make the job of prepar- 
ing advertising material easier so 
that the time saved can be spent in 
the primary job of selling feed,” a 
company official states. Copies of the 
new kit may be obtained by checking 
No. 5474 on the coupon and mailing it 
to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5475—Carrot Oil 
Booklet 


Carrots as a source for vitamin A 
used in the formulation of animal 
feeds are described in new literature 
available without charge from Nutri- 
tional Research Associates, Inc. Car- 
rot oil concentrates promote vigor- 
ous good health, rapid normal growth, 
thrifty gains, glossy coats and better 
breeding results in animals, according 
to the literature. Outlined are the 
needs for an adequate amount of 
vitamin A in feeds as supplied by 
carotene through carrot oil. Advan- 
tages of using carrot oil as a vitamin 
A source are detailed, and it is stat- 


| tain 


ed that the “carotene content of car- 
rot oil is not readily destroyed by 
air, its color serves as a vitamin ac- 
tivity gauge, carotene of carrot oil 
is stored in the body fats, overdosage 
is impossible and better breeding re- 
sults.” Secure the literature by check- 
ing No. 5475 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5476—Poultry 
Water Antibiotie 


Literature is available without 
charge concerning laboratory and 
field tests and other information 
about the poultry drinking water 
product, trade-named Gallimycin, by 
its manufacturer, Abbott Laborator- 
ies. Company Officials state that stud- 
ies involving over 330,000 birds treat- 
ed for chronic respiratory disease and 
blue comb have been made. In one 
test 2,000 ten-week-old broilers with 
severe CRD were treated and within 
a few days consumption rose 30-40% 
according to the company announce- 
ment. The product’s active ingredient 
is the antibiotic erythromycin. Ery- 
thromycin acts directly against cer- 
types of infectious organisms 
without harming intestinal organisms 
necessary for health and growth, the 
company claims. The product is also 
said to improve feed conversion, 
maintain weight gains, promote pre- 


mium finish and reduce mortality in | 


flocks. It should be administered in 
drinking water or in feed and drink- 
ing water both, when first signs of 
disease are observed, officials state 
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ticipated by early fall. To secure 


Co. 
corn conveyor to its line of feed mill 


| dling problems. It is said to be use- 


It is sold in %-, 1- and 5-lb. con- 
tainers. National distribution is an- 


more complete details check No. 5476 
on the coupon and mail it to Feed- 


| stuffs. 


No. 5473—Ear Corn 


Conveyor 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing 
has recently added a new ear 


and elevator equipment. Designed to 
handle both snapped and husked ear 
corn, as well as grain and other free- 
flowing bulk materials, the unit is 
claimed to solve other material han- 


ful as a feeder for corn shellers, ham- 


| mer mills or other machinery, as a 


grain dump drag or as an elevator. 
The conveyor has arc welded steel 
ind ball bearing construction. It can 


be furnished in any length with a 
choice of 12-in., 14-in., or 16-in. dia- 
meter screw, and can have any length 
hopper opening. Standard features in- 
clude an inspection door at the dis- 
| charge end, an enclosed gear reducer 
and enclosed roller chain drive, both 
of which run in oil, and variable speed 
| control (3 to 1 proportional) which 
adjusts the delivery rate either from 
the conveyor or from any convenient 
location on the floor above. Secure 
more complete details by checking 


No. 5473 on the coupon and mailing it 


to Feedstuffs. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
| been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
| and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5486—Bag opening device, 
Arkell & Smiths. 

No. 5487—Phenothiazine salt, Mor- 
ton Salt Co. 

No. 5488—Antibiotic-vitamin drink- 
ing water product for chicks, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 

No. 6489 — Multiwall bag coating 
process, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5440—Dry flavor ingredient, 
Taste Engineering, Inc. 

No. 5441—Nomograph showing 
losses from feed overfortification, 
Omega Machine Co., division of B-I- 
F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5442—Feeding and manage- 
ment guide, Swift & Co. 

No. 5448—Grain fumigant, Stauff- 
er Chemical Co. 

No. 5444—Self-unloading bulk feed 
body, Highway Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 5445—Urea and minerals mix- 


ing, Omega Machine Co., division of 
B-I-F Industries, Inc. 

No. 5446—Anticoccidial agent, 
Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 5447—Cage layer units in 
northern climates, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc. 

No. 5448—Side seam for bags, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 

No. 5450—Bag sewer, Minneapolis 
Sewing Machine Co. 

No. 5451—Bag Sewing heads, 
Union Special Machine Co. 

No. 5458—Grain-dryer-storage, 
Stran-Steel Corp. 

No. 5454—Lindane spray for ele- 
vators, boxcars, etc., E. H. Leitte Co. 

No. 5452—Insect control by “barn 
fogging,” Electric Sprayit division, 
Thomas Industries, Inc. 

No. 5455—Grain storage film, But- 
ler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5456—Three models of high 
speed blenders, Wenger Mixer Manu- 
facturing Co. 

No. 5457—Reinforced end construc- 
tion for multiwall bags, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. 

No. 5458—Moisture controller, Qua- 
ker Oats Co. and Fielden division of 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co. 

No. 5459— Variable speed drive 
selection booklet, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5460—Instrument for detec- 
tion of pink wheat, Seedburo Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 5461—Manuals on results of 
research into phases of multiwall 
packaging, St. Regis Paper Co. 

No. 5462—Lactose (milk sugar) for 
use in specialty feeds, Western Con- 
densing Co. 

No. 5468—Water soluble antibiotic 


and vitamin supplement, Bingman 
Laboratories, Inc. 
No. 5464—Fish meal, Technical 


Products, Inc. 

No. 5465—Barley sieve, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 5466—“Feed carrier” portable 
feed processor, Myers-Sherman Co. 

No. 5467—Poultry feed supplement, 
Borden Co. 

No. 5468—Electric bulk materials 


| distributor, Hayes & Stolz Industrial 


Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

No. 5469—Aluminum power belt 
conveyor, A. B. Farquhar Division, 
Oliver Corp. 

No. 5470 — All-steel farm truck 
body, Mid-West Body.& Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5471 — Supplement booklet, 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 


PENB People Speak 


SOUTH BEND, IND.—Suggestions 
which institutions can use to save 
time, money and space in preparing 
turkey for large-quantity service 
were made by the Poultry & Egg 
National Board at the recent nation- 
al meeting of the Industrial Cafe- 
teria Managers Assn. here at Notre 
Dame University. Around 60 mem- 
bers of the association, representing 
350 million employee meals per year, 
were briefed by PENB’s Harold Rot- 
zel on the amazing progress made 
by the turkey industry in feed con- 
version and breeding programs. 
Kathryn B. Niles, director of PENB’s 
home economics department also 
spoke. 


MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


25—44th Ave. N. E. * Minneapolis 21, Minn, 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota 36% meal or 
pellets. Extra protein 
sharpens appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


There’s a QUALITY DIFFERENCE 


SUnset 
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15,000 Eggs to Be 
Boiled at Festival 


VINELAND, N.J.— The world’s 
largest collection of hard-boiled eggs 
will be assembled here June 23. The 
occasion will be the third annual 
Poultry & Egg Festival when some 
15,000 eggs will be hard-boiled in 
Vineland’s Landis Park. Some 30,000 
persons are expected to attend the 
all-day fete. 

The idea for the giant egg boil 
was presented to the festival com- 
mittee as one of the principal fea- 
tures of the 1956 event. The Keen 
Mfg. Corp., Vineland, N.J., will con- 
vert the huge 14-ft. diameter frying 
pan of the 1954 festival into a giant 
boiling pan of standard proportions, 
complete with a lid. 

Engineering details on how the 
huge pot will be constructed will be 
kept a dark secret, its builder said. 
Nor will there be much discussion 
on how the festival chefs plan to 
move 15,000 eggs in and out of boil- 
ing water. 

The reason for the secrecy, it was 
added, is to build up interest in the 
festival. Two years ago much skep- 
ticism was expressed at the idea 
that 2,400 eggs could be scrambled 
at one time in a skillet. The project 
was executed without a hitch and 
drew international attention to the 
“world’s largest frying pan.” 

The egg-boil is one of a series of 
attractions designed to focus atten- 
tion on the nutritive benefits of 
chickens and eggs. Co-starred with 
the egg-boil will be the annual mass 
broiler barbecue. More than 15,000 
birds will be barbecued. 
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California to Offer 


New Ag Curriculum 


DAVIS, CAL.—A new agricultural 
production curriculum for students 
who plan to go into diversified farm- 
ing will be available in September 
on the University of California cam- 
pus at Davis. 

The program is also designed for 
students planning to work in business 
and services closely related to agri- 
culture, according to Fred N. Briggs, 
dean of the college of agriculture at 
Davis. 

A student working for his bachelor 
of science degree in the new agricul- 
tural production program may choose 
major and minor specialties from the 
fields of agricultural economics, 
agronomy, animal husbandry, dairy 
industry, food technology, general 
agriculture, irrigation, pomology, 
range management, soils and plant 
nutrition, vegetable crops and viti- 
culture. 

The program ensures a good foun- 
dation in the basic physical, biologi- 


The original vitamin E in 
feed ingredients may be 
gone by the time you mix 
your feeds. That’s one 
reason why you should use 


Myvamix 
VITAMIN E 
FEED SUPPLEMENT 


Information and 


prices from 


Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester 3, 


velop and take care of ou our increased trade.” 
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cal, and social sciences, plus ad- 
vanced work in two or more phases 
of production agriculture, according 
to Dean Briggs. 


Southeast hin Quality 
School Scheduled 


PERFORMANCE 


d in Wash 


We hove... Kdaho and British Columbia by: 


‘Rey Ewing 


Monwana, 


LEO COOK CO. 


95 Connecticut St. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
MAin 0737 


410 Lewis Bldg. 
Portiand 4, Ore. 
CApitol 2-1913 


PRE-MIXES 


ATHENS, GA.—The first area egg 


quality and grading school ever held 
in the deep South will be held June 
26-29 at the University of Georgia in 
Athens. 

The training of egg inspectors and 
commercial egg graders will be ro- 
tated in future years to other states 
in the area served by the sehool’s 
sponsor, the Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn. Various Georgia groups 
and agencies are cooperating in hold- 
ing the first annual school. 

Some 40 egg experts from eastern 
colleges and state departments of 
agriculture will be on the staff for 
the school. 


HeEywoop & Rass, INC. 
JOBBERS @ BROKERS © CARRIERS 


CONTACT US WITH YOUR OFFERINGS ON ALL 
GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS FOR DELIVERY 
INTO THE SOUTHEAST — TRUCK OR RAIL 


CHATTANOOGA, 


P. ©. Box 9008, East Ridge Station 3923 Ringgold Rood Phone 9-4347 


TENNESSEE 


TWX CT 7048 


Advertisement 


STRONG-SCOTT SEPARATORS OFFER 
HIGH CAPACITY ATLOW COST 


STRONG-SCOTT'S all metal Power-Flo will give you 
up to three separations at one time. With Synchronized Agitator 
Action, it maintains constant speed regardless of load—has 
perfect screen angle—and knockers to eliminate 
clogging. Change screens in misinem time. 


STRONG-SCOTT'S completely ‘all ‘Reel 
gives rugged, dependable service. Quick-changing screens offer 
a minimum of shut-down time. The Reel Scalper operates 
from a '/2 H.P. motor, and is available in 48”, 60”, and 72” 
reel lengths. Removable doors provide easy access. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Power-Flo Separator 


Separator has ali 
separator plus additional savings in cost. 
220-¥V AC motor and welded steel base, 
features available with either model. 


STRONG-SCOTT'S Feeder- -Magnetic — continuous, 
steady flow at any capacity you select—remove all scrap 
metal from grain through powerful magnets—and by means 
of a scalping grid remove rough foreign matter. Self cleaning 
magnets with fast acting release. 


is a division of 


Eastman Kodak Company 


451 TAFT STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 
Dept. FS-62 
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STRONG-SCOTT'S economical wood and steel Power-Fio 
complete metal 
A totally enclosed, 
are some of the 
| — 
Feeder-Magnetic Separator g. Co, 
Equipment Designed for Better Processing 
26 
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ASSURES PRODUCT 
‘ QUALITY AND PURITY... 
HIGHER PROFITS...GREATER SAFETY 


PERMANE 


MAGNETIC PLAT 


For use in processing and handling of 
grains, seeds, feeds and chemicals . . . to 
automatically and economically remove 
tramp iron. For use with chutes, belts and 
all other types of conveyors, Homer Per- 
manent Magnetic Plates protect product 
quality . . . protect processing machinery 
. +. and prevent fires and explosions as 
a@ result of tramp iron contamination. Write today for Bulletin PL-250. 


HOMER HERCULES 
HERCULES SUPREME 
PERMANENT MAGNETIC 


Automatically remove tramp iron from belt 
conveyed materials in the handling and 
processing of grains, seeds, feeds and 
chemicals. Homer Permanent Magnetic 
Pulleys protect crushers, grinders, pulver- 
izers and other process equipment. Non- 
electric and trouble-free—no loss of 
magnetic protection as result of power 
failures. Homer’s ‘Radial Pole Design’’ 
assures highest magnetic strength across entire working face of pulley for 
deep, effective penetration and removal of damaging tramp iron. Write 
for Bulletin PY-260. 


HOMER PERMANENT 
MAGNETIC DRUM 


For installation at discharge end of grav- 
ity, belt or screw conveying systems. 
Automatically remove tramp iron from 
feeds, seeds, grains and chemicals. Per- 
manent and non-electric and trouble-free 
—Homer Magnetic Drums require no out- 
side power source. As the burden passes 
over the drum, the powerful magnetic 
attraction of Homer's ‘Radial Pole Design” 
grabs tramp iron and holds it against the 
drum while the non-magnetic material falls free. The tramp -ron is dis- 
charged from the drum as the drum revolves out of the magnetic field. 
Complete details in Bulletin MD-200. Write for it today. 


The Homer Manufacturing Co., Inc., will analyze your process- 
ing operation to determine the most effective method for 
supplying complete magnetic protection against tramp iron for 
your preduct and machinery. No obligation for consulting service. 


The Finest in Permanent Magnetic Equipment... for the Grain Industry 


MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE FEED RETAILER 


No Longer 
A Problem 


Take 
A Look 


Don't Be 
Stingy 


Stick to 
Policy 


RINGING THE 


cash 
register 


The following excerpt from the Checkergraph, publica- 
tion of the Ralston Purina Co., is an exaggerated descrip- 
tion of the overly-contented feed salesman, no doubt 
However, most feed men will admit that they have heard 
one or more of these statements or perhaps are guilty 
themselves of expressing them. “Why Feed Sales Are 
Lousy This Month” could be the title of the excerpt 
which follows: January—people spent all their money 
on the holidays. February—customers have all gone 
South. March—people are worried about taxes. April— 
folks spent too much on Easter clothes. May—too much 
rain, farmers are worried. June—not enough rain, farm- 
ers are worried. July—everybody is away on vacation 
August—too darn hot, folks still away. September- 
theyr’e back but broke. October—farmers are busy with 
their crops. November—folks are worrying about the 
election. December—customers are spending all their 
money on Christmas. 


A merchant with 40 years of business experience said 
recently that “taxes keep coming on and on. They are 
ever a larger factor each year in the budget of expense 
and they become more and more 
complicated.” The merchant went 
on about what he has decided 
to do about it. “Our remedy has 
been a good one. We hired a 
young tax expert, a local man, 
and he handles all our tax prob- 
lems. The tax boys no longer 
bother us for they are sent to our 
expert. I have done the same 
thing with all insurance. We 
make it a point to let one firm 3 
take care of all insurance, and we are fully covered at 
the least possible expense.” 


Some retail stores, because of buildings on two adjacent 
sides, need to provide a rear entrance. Some merchants 
report as high as 80% of their customers use parking 
areas in the rear. For these merchants, the rear entrance 
is the main entrance and suitable facilities must be pro- 
vided. The rear entrance in those cases should be pro- 
perly identified, steps (if necessary) should be in good 
repair, a well defined traffic aisle leading to the main 
part of the store should be provided and in many cases 
a canopy over the entrance can serve its purpose well. 
If a ramp is necessary it is wise to use an abrasive or 
non-skid finish for the surface. 


Stingy credit practices are put in the same category with 
inadequate stocks by one feed man. Speaking at a farm 
credit conference at the University of Vermont, H. R. 
Teachout, E. W. Bailey & Co., Inc., Montpelier, Vt., said: 
“Extended credit is a valuable volume builder for feed 
dealers and a good service to farmers. I firmly believe 
that stingy credit practices and cash-on-the-barrel-head 
attitude are as bad as inadequate stocks or poor mer- 
chandising. We feel that when a feed account has reached 
a period of 60 days it ceases to be a service to the farmer 
and becomes a contingent liability.” 


A controlled credit and collection policy is advocated by 
Art Hunt, credit manager, Maritime Milling Co., Inc. 
Such a policy should serve a two-fold objective of in- 
creasing credit sales volume 

and at the same time decreas- 

ing the cost of credit business. o 
According to Mr. Hunt, this g 
means (1) Sound and fair ft 
terms should be established /5*0. 

and clearly explained to the c@ Ys 
customer. (2) Accounts in any ee, y 
substantial amount should be akon — 
opened only after adequate in- ire] 
vestigation, and (3) Credit terms, for the protection of 
the dealer as well as the consumer, should be strictly 
enforced. The most liberal credit terms are not always 
the most sound. Bankers and fellow merchants are val- 
uable sources of information about a farmer’s character 
and ability to pay. Obtaining information as to where 
the prospective customer’s feed purchases have been 
made in the past provides valuable credit information. 
Mr. Hunt states that unless credit terms are enforced 
the whole credit policy falls apart. The suspension prin- 
ciple is the heart of credit control; that is, establish 
your limit both as to time and amount and refuse further 
credit sales until the overdue account is paid, he says. 


These? 
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| 
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July 20 Vote on 
Wheat Marketing 
Quotas Scheduled 


WASHINGTON—W heat growers 
will vote in a referendum July 20 to 
approve or disapprove a national mar- 
keting quota for the 1957 crop wheat 
proclaimed by Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, on May 15. 


Mr. Benson also established the na- 
tional acreage allotment for the 1957 
crop at 55 million acres, the level spe- 
cified by the law under present condi- 
tions of excessive supply. 

“This marks the fourth successive 
year that abnormally large wheat 
supplies have required the’ proclama- 
tion of marketing quotas for the next 
wheat crop,” Mr. Benson said. “It is 
the third successive year for which 
the national avreage allotment has 
had to be set at 55 million acres, the 
minimum specified by law.” 

Mr. Benson continued: 

“All the wheat we are likely to 
need from 1957 production, deter- 
mined according to the formula in 
the legislation, could be produced on 
an acreage of about 12.4 million 
acres. If it were not for the legal 
‘minimum,’ the national allotment 
could have dropped to that level.” 


Current estimates are that the 
wheat supply for the 1956-57 market- 
ing year which begins July 1, 1956, 
will total 1,954 million bushels. The 
“normal supply,” determined under 
legislative provisions, is 1,140 million 
bushels—enough to cover a year’s 
domestic and export disappearance 
plus a 20% allowance for reserves. 


Marketing Quota Referendum 

Growers who would be affected by 
the marketing quotas—those in “com- 
mercial wheat states” who will have 
more than 15 acres of wheat for har- 
vest as grain in 1957—are eligible to 
vote in the July 20 referendum. Bal- 
lots may be cast at local polling 
places in the commercial area. Two- 
thirds of the vote in the referendum 
must favor marketing quotas before 
they may be put into effect. 

If quotas are approved, producers 
in commercial wheat states who stay 
within the acreage allotted for their 
farms will be eligible for the full level 
of price support. Producers in com- 
mercial states who do not comply 
with their allotments will not be 
eligible for price support and will be 
subject to marketing penalties on 
their excess wheat, if they have more 
than 15 acres for harvest. 

If quotas are not approved by 
wheat growers in the July 20 referen- 
dum, the law provides for a wheat 


HIAWATHA MILL & EREWATOR 


price-support level at 50% of parity 
for producers who stay within their 
acreage allotments. If quotas are 
voted out, farmers may exceed allot- 
ments without being subject to quota 
penalties, but they will not be eligible 
to receive any price support. 

In the noncommercial states, the 
wheat price support will be at 75% of 
the level available in commercial 
states. 


HAIL DAMAGE HEAVY 


MILES, IOWA—AMiles and Preston 
were recently hit by the worst hail- 
storm in years, with the big hail- 
stones smashing windows and roofs 
and even killing farm animals. At the 
main feed plant of John L. Franks 
& Co. in Miles, workers sloshed in 
hip boots through feed and water 
cleaning up the mess. Roofs at the 
main office building and feed ware- 
houses were heavily damaged. Les- 
ter Johannsen, manager, estimated 
that about 25,000 lb. of feed were 
destroyed. 


“SPECIAL” Services are Standard for DAWE’S VITAMELK Users 


It’s difficult to “weigh an intangible”. The value 
of dependability and extra service is hard to 
measure in terms of dollars and cents. Probably 
the best standard of measure is the value of your 
own time. For example, how much more could 
you accomplish with more of your time free to 
concentrate on increasing sales—your primary 
responsibility? 

Keeping up-to-date with the constantly chang- 
ing developments in nutrition and feed formula- 
tion, in itself, is too big a job for any individual 
—even if he could devote full-time effort to it. 
When you try to take on this all-important tech- 
nical end of your business as a “side-line”, both 
sales and production are bound to suffer. 


Here’s the alternative: 

Delegate to Dawe’s the responsibility for the 
evaluation and application of new nutritional de- 
velopments to your feeds by programming yo 
business the Vitamelk way. Your own time is left 


free for sales, planning and other vital manage- 
ment work. 


How Dawe'’s Vitamelk program works for you: 
Dawe’s nutritionists work with you every step of 
the way in the over-all planning of a complete 
personalized nutritional program for you. Spe- 
cialists from Dawe’s Quality Control Laboratory, 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS 


“po You MEASURE 


Chemical and Biological Laboratories, Nutrition 
Research Department and Farm Research Sta- 
tion are available to assist you on any research, 
formula or fortification problem. You get real 
teamwork. 

All this help is available to you without cost | 
when you fortify your feeds with Dawe’s 
Vitamelk. This full fortification in a single pack- 
age simplifies your buying, storing and manufac- 
turing. Vitamelk assures up-to-date fortification 
for each class of livestock and poultry feed. 

Without obligation, find out how this stream- 
lined “tailored to your needs” service program 
can help you operate your business on the sound- 
est possible basis. Mail the coupon today. 


Labo 


4800 S. Richmond St., FS-66 


a 
ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belglum—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexice 10, D. F. 


Please send me full information about Dawe's Vitamelk program 
and Feed Engineering Services. 
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On the Scene in Chicago 


Camera Views Around 


AFMA DIRECTORS—The “class” of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
—members of the board of directors—took time out from their session pre- 
ceding last week’s convention to pose for this class-type (as in school year- 
book) picture. Members of the 30-man board, shown left to right, are: 

Front row—S. J. Beyhan, Cooperative Mills, Inc., Baltimore; David Mc- 
Vey, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Fred K. Darragh, Jr., Darragh Co., 
Little Rock, Ark.; Ray N. Ammon, Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago; Fred N. 
Rowe, Jdr., Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich.; P. W. Chichester, Dietrich 
& Gambrill, Inc., Frederick, Md.; Lloyd S. Riford, The Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N.Y.; C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C., 
and Ellis English, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. 

Second row—Thomas W. Staley, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; H. J. 
Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; L. F. Van Stone, Uncle Johnny Mills, 


the AFMA Convention 


Houston; B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City; George P. Mc- 
Carthy, Flour Mills of America (formerly with Universal Mills), Fort Worth; 
Dean McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapois; Robert F. McLeod, Chas. 
M. Cox Co., Boston; Everett W. Turner, The Grange Co., Modesto, Cal.; E. F. 
Dickey, Honeggers’ & Co., Fairbury, Dl.; A. J. McFarlane, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City. 

Back row—W. Cosby Hodges, Cosby-Hodges Milling Co., birmingham, 
Ala.; Edward C. Aubrey, Aubrey & Co., Louisville; R. D. Jackson, Jackson 
Grain Co., Tampa, Flia.; W. P. Frost, Eastern States Farmers Exchange, Buf- 
falo; J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Austin Brooks, El Rancho 
Milling Co., Clovis, N.M.; I. 8S. Riggs, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; D. K. Web- 
ster, Jr., H. K. Webster Co., Lawrence, Mass.; Herman Jensen, Golden Sun 
Milling Co., Estherville, Iowa, and Harold W. McMillen, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


COMMITTEE SESSIONS—Committees were busily at work during the 
AFMA convention. Shown at the left are members of the Dog Food Division’s 
research committee at a breakfast meeting. Pictured in the panel at the 
right are members of the Executive Traffic Committee. The dog food unit 
from now on will be known as the American Pet Food Manufacturers, a 
division of AFMA, as a result of action by the division’s executive committee. 
Shown above, left to right, are: 

Research committee—Ellen Bradley, assistant secretary; Dr. John W. 
Bernotavicz, chairman, Gaines Division, General Foods Corp., Kankakee, II1.; 
Dr. John A. Pinkos, Quaker Oats Co., Rockford, Lll.; Dr. W. J. Monson, The 
Borden Co., Elgin, Ill.; Dr. Victor Heiman, Kasco Mills, Inc., Waverly, N.Y.; 


Richard L. Kathe, division secretary; Walter Kendall, chairman of the divi- 
sion’s executive committee, Kendall Foods, Inc., Los Angeles; A. C. Adams, 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Walter Armstrong, Standard Brands, 
Inc., Sherburne, N.Y.; Dr. Paul R. Record, Security Mills, Inc., Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Dr. E. M. Gildow, Carnation Milk Farms, Carnation, Wash.; H. C. 
Schaefer, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; Dr. J. E. Hunter, Allied Mills, Liberty- 
ville, Ill., and James E. Mortensen, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

Traffic committee—A. W. Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; T. V. 
Hansen, Southern States Cooperative, Baltimore; J. W. Harnach, Cooperative 
G.L.F. Mills, Ithaca, N.Y.; R. V. Craig, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, and T. R. 
Atchison, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 


MORE MEETINGS—Feed control problems were discussed by manufacturers, 
nutritionists and government officials at a special open forum held the evening 
preceding the AFMA convention. Shown in the panel at the left are some 
of the more than 100 participants listening to Ralph K. Kneeland, assistant 
to the commissioner, Food and Drug Administration, Washington. With his 
back to the camera is A. J. Smith, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., 


chairman of the AFMA Feed Control Relations Committee, who presided at 
the meeting. Pictured in the panel at the right are members of the Feed 
Technology Advisory Committee who discussed methods of assisting Kansas 
State College to interest students in enrolling for the feed technology pro- 
gram at the college. Many feed manufacturers have offered $1,600 scholar- 
ships for this purpose, and the committee will try to stimulate more of these. 
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Custom Grinding 
Customer Service 
and Increases Your Profits 


Instant Remote 
Screen Change 


HAMMERMILL 


with the 


55 to 140 
H. P. 


You can give your custom-grinding cus- 
tomers faster service and more personal 
attention with the remote screen change 
feature of the Jacobson "Master."’ Your 
operator can select the desired granu- 
lation instantly, without stopping the 
mill . . . without leaving the service 
floor . . . and without cumbersome 
contraptions. A simple push or pull 
on one of two control rods changes 
to a fine, medium or coarse grind. 


Satisfied Customers 
Are Repeat Customers 
and Refer Other 
Prospects to You 


Additional Features Combined Only in the Jacobson “Master” 


Separate Fan Motor: Base: Air Control: 

Increases coarse grinding capacity; alignment and rigidi- uate supply of return air (neces- 
tends to eliminate chokeups; makes re- ry mg mizes destructive vibra- full capacity) can be directed 
versible rotation of grinder possible. on while providing smooth operation. thre grinding ber or under screen. 
Reversible Rotation: Special Grind Feature: Recirculating Collector: 
Hammers and other moving parts wear Convenient door permits 30 sec- 75% of the air recirculates thr 
evenly without turning; helps entire ond conventional Jacobson hammermill; finely divided dust parti- 
hammermill remain in better balance. screen change for special grinds. cles are reclaimed and power saved. 


Write for Bulletins and the Name of Your Jacobson Sales Representative 


Over 46 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


ACOBSO MACHINE WORKS 


1090 TENTH AVENUE S. E.—Depr. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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USDA Analyzes Feed Supply, 
Price Situation and Outlook 


WASHINGTON—W hat are the 
current situation and outlook for 
feed supplies, use and prices? 

A general picture of the situation 
may be found in information from 
a US. Department of Agriculture 
report this week. 

Here are some of the highlights as 
seen by USDA: 

@ Prices of most feed commodities 
have, of course, advanced in recent 
weeks, with corn and many other 
feeds reaching the highest levels so 
far this season. Corn prices have 
risen much more than seasonally 
from last fall’s low level, influenced 
by the big amount under supports 
and prospects for increasing pressure 
on “free” supplies later this year. 

Prospects for smaller 1956 acre- 


ages of feed grains, unfavorable 
weather for feed crops this spring, 
the increase in support level for 1956 
corn and the broadening of the sup- 
port program to include non-com- 
plying corn producers are other fac- 
tors in the feed price situation. 

@ Corn prices, it is noted, have 
increased substantially the past 
couple of months, while other feed 
grains rose more moderately. With 
limited supplies of “free” corn in 
prospect, corn prices will continue 
strong during the next two or three 
months. The seasonal decline in 
prices of oats and barley may be less 
than usual. Prices of most by-product 
feeds have been near or above a 
year ago. 

@ The growing season has been 


te favorable than average so far 
this spring for feed crops and pas- 
| tures, especially in the important 
| midwestern area. Cold, dry weather 
| has hurt, although some helpful rains 
improved conditions in areas of the 
| north central region in early May. 

@ Disappearance of feed grains 

| during October-March was up 7% 
| from a year earlier. Combined stocks 
| of corn, oats and barley on April 1 
| totaled 80 million tons, largest on 
record. However, nearly half of this 
| was under loan or owned by CCC. 
| Disappearance of feed grains is ex- 
| pected to continue heavier than a 
| year earlier in the last half of the 
current feeding year, but the increase 
may not be as great as in the first 
half. The carryover of feed grains 
into 1956-57 may be 10% larger than 
the record 39 million tons in 1955. 

@ The total quantity of feed grains 
placed under support this year will 
equal or exceed the record 18 million 
tons in 1948. 

@ The supply of oilseed meals 


PROVE 


BETTER 


PHOSPHORUS SUPPLEMENT 
FOR GROWING CHICKENS 


; zation of phosphorus in 


by growing chickens. 


rine in the 


Purpose of Experiments 


(1) To compare the efficiency of utili- 


(a) 17% CDP (Coronet Defluo- 
rinated Phosphorus) and 

(b) ARG DCP (analytical reagent 
grade dicalcium phosphate) 


(2) To compare the quantities of fluo- 
bones of chicks that 
‘ have received 17% CDP with 


Summary of 


Phosphate) 
in ARG DC 
phate, the 
plement 
be 100% available). 


{ those that have received ARG 
DCP 


calcium and 


phosphorus in the 


Results... 


@ The phosphorus in CDP (Coronet Defluorinated 
is 105.93 : 4.26% as available as that 
(analytical reagent grade dicalcium phos- < 
theoretically perfect phosphatic mineral sup- 
produced for laboratory purposes, assumed to 


@ The chicks grew equally well to the age of three weeks 
and nine weeks, whether the source of the phosphorus 
in their diet was CDP or ARG DCP. 


@ The bone ash of the chicks receiving CDP was greater 


bones of chicks that have received 
17% CDP with those of _ 


| (3) To compare the quantities of both 
| 


that have received ARG DC 


TWO GRADES OF CDP 


(Coronet Defivorinated Phosphote) 


TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


at both 3 and 9 weeks of age. At 9 weeks, the average 
difference, although small, was statistically significant. 


@ At both three and nine weeks of age, the ash of the tibias 
of the chicks contained much less fluorine than is com- 
monly found in the bones of chicks. 


@ Neither at three weeks nor at nine weeks did the source 
of phosphorus have a significant effect on the calcium 


chicks. 


| 17% P Grade |14.5% P Grade 


Phosphorus, Total | 17.0% min. 14.5% min. 
Colcium, Total | 34.0% min. 34.0% min. 
Fivorine, Total 0.17% mox. 0.145% max. 


and phosphorus contents of the ash of the tibias of the 


Further Information on These Experiments Sent 
Free Upon Request. Complete Report Available. 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


available for feeding for the 1955-56 
feeding year is expected to total 9.1 
million tons, compared with 8.5 mil- 
lion a year earlier. The increase in 
supplies available during April-Sep- 
tember is not expected to be as great 
as the 9% gain in the first six months. 

@ Total concentrates fed in the 
1955-56 feeding year are expected to 
total 132.6 million tons, compared 
with 125.3 million a year earlier. 

Going further into the situation, 
the USDA report brought out some 
of these points: 


Stocks Inadequate 

The comparatively small stocks of 
corn on hand outside the support 
program appear inadequate to meet 
prospective requirements for April- 
September, indicating increasing 
pressure on “free” supplies during 
the remainder of the marketing year. 
Sizable withdrawals will be required 
the rest of the year from price sup- 
port stocks. 

Much of the increase in total dis- 
appearance of feed grains in the first 
half of the current feeding season 
was in the quantity fed to livestock, 
although exports also were up. The 
number of grain consuming animal 
units being fed this season is now 
estimated at 170.5 million, 3.5% 
greater than in 1954-55. The rate of 
feeding of all concentrates per animal 
unit is expected to be a little greater 
than in the 1954-55 season. 


By-Product Feeds 

The total quantity of all by-product 
feeds available for feeding in 1955-56 
is expected to be a little larger than 
the 23.1 million tons in 1954-55. The 
much larger supply of soybean meal 
accounts for practically all of this 
prospective increase. 

Supplies of most other by-product 
feeds are not expected to change 
greatly froin those available in 1954- 
55. Supplies of tankage, meat scraps, 
fish meal and distillers dried grains 
may all be up a little from last year, 
while supplies of molasses, dried 
beet pulp and commercial milk prod- 
ucts for feed may total a little less. 

Prices of most by-product feeds, as 
well as grains, have advanced in re- 


Step-Up Poultry Grit 


SALES and PROFITS 


WITH OUR NEW SELF 


FEEDING POULTRY 
GRIT GRANT GRIT 


RIT RAN T 
EDGES EVER curl 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 
~ MOUNT AIRY _ NORTH CAROLINA 


DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE and |i, 


TRIPLE YOUR 


PROFITS! 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 

A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
follow-up poultry feed sales. An exclusive 
with HONEGGER DEALERS. 

BIG “H” FEEDS 

Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- 
perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean 
repeat orders and repeat profits. 

FARM BUILDINGS 

Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 
tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 
are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
Honegger Dealers. 

EQUIPMENT 

Honegger Dealers can have equipment 
shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. 
Honeggers’ full line of modern labor- 
saving equipment makes an excellent 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. 


For Full Details Write or Phone Collect 
TODAY! 


| Lime Crest Laboratory Experiments 
= 
| 
| 


Dr. Ray M. Anderson 


JOINS VIT-A-WAY--Dr. Ray M. 
Anderson has joined the research di- 
vision of Vit-A-Way, Inc., Fort 
Worth, manufacturer of feed supple- 
ments used by feed manufacturers 
and mixers and ranchers and dairy- 
men. Dr. Anderson formerly was head 
of the research department of Burrus 
Feed Mills, Fort Worth. Earlier he 
was on the faculty of the University 
of Minnesota for eight years. 


cent weeks. The price of soybean 
meal at Chicago at the time of the 
report was up $14.50 ton from the 
middle of March, and increases of 
$5 to $12 ton were recorded in prices 
of most other high protein feeds. 
The increased demand for poultry 
feeds and heavy exports of oilseed 
meals strengthened prices. 

Farmers are raising fewer hogs 
this year than in 1955, and 8% fewer 
cattle were on feed April 1, but 
poultry production is higher. 

Farmers in nine Corn Belt states 
on March 1 indicated they were re- 
ducing spring farrowings 7% below 
last year. The U.S. total may be down 
by a smaller percentage. The 1956 
pig crop also promises to be smaller 
than in 1955. 


Layers on farms are about the | 


same as a year earlier. However, 
flock replacement chicks are up some- 
what and broiler and turkey produc- 
tion is up sharply. 


Rail Strike Avoided 


In Canada 


TORONTO—The possibility of a 
strike on the major railways of Can- 
ada was eliminated, when the com- 
panies involved announced they would 
accept the majority report of the 
conciliation board, as a basis for a 
new contract. Previously the 15 
unions representing some 150,000 non- 
operating employees had indicated 
acceptance of the majority report. 

The concilation board was set up 


by the Canadian government when 
negotiations for a new contract be- 
tween the railways and the unions 
broke down. The report provides for 
a wage increase of 11% spread over 
the next 14 months, and a two year 
contract. 

The railways " estimate the addi- 
tional cost to them will be between 
$60 million and $80 million a year. 
To meet this increased cost of oper- 
ation it is reported that they will 
apply to the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners for a 12% increase in 
freight rates. 


FIRE DESTROYS FIRM 


MARION, IND.—The Marion But- 
termilk & Whey Co. was destroyed 
here recently by fire of an undeter- 
mined origin. William Kittrell, an 
employee, was burned about the face, 
arms and hands when he went to the 
basement to investigate the source of 
smoke. The building was owned by 
Swift & Co., but operated by Mer- 
chants Creamery Co. of Cincinnati. 
The plant made hog feed. 
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LAUHOFF’S TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 
Ample Supplies—Carlots, Trucklots, LCL 
WRITE, WIRE, OR TELEPHONE COLLECT 
LAUHOFF GRAIN CO. 
1900 Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
8261 DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“SERVING THE FEED INDUSTRY SINCE 1905” 


eo W.Martin & Son 


Brokers Phone: Trinity 4-3811, 1401 Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


ENTER THE 
SEEDBURO SWEEPSTAKES! 
A NEW STEINLITE 
WILL BE AWARDED EVERY MONTH 


FOR 4 MONTHS— 
JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER 1956 


whatever the make or model 
Here’s How To Enfer... 


1. On entry form provided below, simply indicate the make and 
model of the moisture tester you now have, plus the serial or 


Simply send in the serial number 
of your present moisture tester— 


THE MODEL 400 G STEINLITE to be awarded to 4 
lucky winners is designed to accurately test the moisture 
content of all grains, seeds, feeds, nuts, meal, flour, 
tobacco, fertilizer and other commodities of consistent 
chemical and granular nature. The 400 G has a moisture 
range of 1% to 47% with an accuracy of .25 of 1%. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN 
Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: 
WHOLE and GROUND naa 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


COTTONS * BURLAPS MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, 


Konsos City Butfale 


registration number. Include also the name of your company, your 


signature and complete address, and the date your entry is mailed. 
There’s no need to enter more than once, as your name remains in 
the sweepstakes for all four drawings, or until you prove a winner. 
2. There will be (4) drawings held—one drawing for each month, 
(June, July, August, September 1956). The winner for each month 
will be selected by a blindfold drawing performed by the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation. Winners will be notified promptly. 

3. Anyone in the continental United States who uses a moisture 
tester in his business is eligible, except employees of Seedburo 
Equipment Company, its advertising agency, sales representatives 


and their families. 


4. Entries for the last month must be postmarked before midnight 
September 30, 1956. All entries are subject to local, state and 
Federal regulations, and become the property of Seedburo Equip- 


ment Company. 


MAY WINNER! 


HARRY L. ARMSTRONG 
DeKalb Agricultural 
Association, Inc. 

110 W. James St., Warren, illinois 


Next Month's Winner 
MAY BE YOU! 
ENTER NOW! 


One entry 


Box 7797, Chicago 77, Ill. Date 
Soe | have a Moisture Tester 
qualifies you (Make and Model) 

Serial or Registration Number. 
for all monthly re 
NAME OF COMPANY. 
prize drawings YOUR NAME 
TOWN —STATE 


OFFICIAL EN TRY FORM 
SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. FS-.6 


i: 
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- 


the fotlowing Saturday. 
Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum c 
$2.25. Situations 


advertisements accepted until 
y each week for the issue of 


harge 
wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, preducts and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per colamn inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


FOR SALE 


bat AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
BRB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Me. 


— AND USED PORTABLE FEED MILL. 
H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alliance, Ohio; 
Phone 7049. 


ANGLO WESTERN M-40 PELLET MILL 
and one Helm Jumbo model 3-F pellet 
mill. Sabetha Machinery Co., Sabetha, 
Kansas. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new er used mili machinery, electric mo- 
ters er amy ether equipment, write J. B. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jeffersen City, Mo. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
im supplies fer feed and flour milis. If 
it's mew er used, buy it frem Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


FRED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed Gret-class threugheut, § H.P. mo- 
ter drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapelis 1, Minn. 


ONE TON SIZE FAIRFIELD USED VER- 
tical mixer with five H.P. motor and 
starter, all in good condition, can be 
seen in operation now. Green Camp Coop., 
Green Camp, Ohio. 


ONE DAY MIXER, 250 LB. CAPAOITY, 
36 R.P.M. with 3 H.P. motor. Ideal for 
fox farms or premixing. First check for 
$200 gets it. Choice Focds, Inc., 301 N. 
7th St., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


FOR SALE — DAFFIN MOBILE FEED 
unit, used two years in good operating 
condition. Mounted on 1954 Chev. truck, 
also molasses storage tank, 6,000 gallons 
capacity. Ad No. 1758, Feedstuffs, P.O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SPROUT-WALDRON TYPE 3036 SWING 
Head Blender, 50 H. P.; threé Ribbon 
Mixers, 336 cu. ft. working capacity; Ro- 
tary Dryers, 3'x25’, 4'x30’, 4'6”x40’, 
60’. Also hammer mills, pulverizers, etc. 
Perry, 1403 North*Sixth Street, Philadel- 
phia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardsen Scales, truck scales, hammermilis, 
oat crimpers, herizen ud upright feed 
mixers, sewing machines, elevater legs, 
screw cenveyors, melasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Bex 674, Jeffersen City, Me. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—30 H.P. PRESSURE BOILER, 
for pellet mill, manufactured 1946; hour 
input 1,440,000 B.T.U. Excellent condition, 
complete new tubes throughout, never op- 
erated since retubing, all gas equipment 
and controls, $1,200. Hudson C. Miller, Jr., 
P,. O. Box 620, Cullman, Ala 


ONE EXTRA GOOD, USED, NO. 2 8. 


Howes Snappy Shaker, equipped with 
Buhler drive, pulleys, tappers, adjustable 
screen frame. This machine ideal for 
scalping grain, seeds or grading pellets 
or cracked corn H. J. Shadwick Mill 


Machinery, P. O. Box 4522, Ft. Worth, 


Texas; MArket 6-5643, 


5 No. 26 Gyro Sifters; 1 Anglo Ameri- 
can Molasses Mixer with pump and 
motors; 1 9x18 Crumble roll with 
motor; Union Special Bag Closers; Vi 
Brox Bag Packer; Model H. Jaybee 
Hammer Mill with motor and drive; 
new No. 40 Webster Single Power 
Shovel; 9x18 and 9x24 Two-Pair High 
Roller Mills; S$. Howes Corn Cutter 
with 10 H.P. motor; 2 18” Beal Aspir- 
ator with fan; Horizontal One-Ton 
Mixers; Wood and Metal Elevators; 
Hoppers; Spouting; Conveyors; Mo- 
tors; Reducers; Feeders; Bag Trucks; 
Pulleys, etc. 


General Mill Equipment Company 
2021 Pennsylvania, Keasas City, Missouri 


HELP WANTED 


BARGAINS 
LIMITED QUANTITIES 
USED PRE-NEMA MOTORS 
30-DAY GUARANTEE 
FIRST COME . . . FIRST SERVED 


R.P.M. R.P.M R.P.M. 
H.P. 3,600 1,800 1, 
1 $22.00 $ 27.00 
2 27. 34.00 
3 34.00 39.00 
39.00 
7a 55.00 
10 00 67.00 
18 67.00 89.00 
20 109.00 
26 1097.00 135.00 
30 135.00 ee 
40 158.00 190.00 
50 190.00 233.00 
60 233.00 
Totally enclosed at less than new open mo- 
ter ices. All standard NEMA frames; 
rebuilt; bell bearings; new motor gueran- 
tee; 220/440 Volt, Cycle, 3-Phase. 
1,800 R.P.M. 1,200 R.P.M. 
$ 53.00 $ 62.00 
71.00 82.00 
82.00 97.00 
97.00 126.00 
126.00 160.00 
160.00 193.00 
193.00 253.00 
311.00 
> 298.00 
HAMMERMILLS 
NEW & REBUILT (Guaranteed) 
USED (As is) 


Many makes and models 
3 New Bauer No. 216 Quick Change 
Screen Hammermills in stock—Also a 
complete line of Jay Bee and Bauer 
Parts in stock. 
DUST COLLECTORS 
BEAT THESE PRICES! 


vs $145.00 
173.00 


Many other bargains not listed—We 
might have what you need — wire, 
phone or write us—-Phone 2-4710. 
Prices subject to change without no- 
tice. Motors listed subject to prior 
sale. All prices listed F.O.B. Lima, 
Ohio. 

The LIMA ARMATURE WORKS, Inc. 
142 East Pearl St. Lima, Ohio 


“Over 30 Years of Continuous Service 
to the Feed and Milling Industry” 


Vv 
LARGE INDEPENDENT FEED MILL HAS 
opening for sales manager. Address Ad 
No. 1780, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Min- 
neapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR CEN- 
tral New Jersey area. Hxcellent oppor- 
tunity for aggressive person. Sherwood 
Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


OLD ESTABLISHED NEW YORK STATE 
jobber seeks young aggressive feed in- 
gredient and grain salesman, experienced. 
Salary and bonus. Ad No. 1737, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED SALES MANAGER EXPERI- 
enced in nutrition and capable of han- 
dling salesmen and dealer training pro- 
gram. Address Ad No. 1779, Feedstuffs, 
a 4 O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

MANU FAOTU RER’S REPRESENTATIVE 
wanted—Salesman calling on feed trade to 
carry nationally advertised sideline. Good, 
established repeat item. Several exclusive 
territories open. For additional informa- 
tion, write us and describe territory you 
now cover. Reply Herb Tessereau, P. O. 
Box 6078, Minneapolis, Minn. 


UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


Honeggers’ expansion program 
with new manufacturing facilities 
in Iowa has increased our need 
for good sales people. District 
manager vacancies have been 
created by promotions from the 
ranks to executive positions and 
excellent new territories are be- 
ing opened in Iowa, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Nebraska, 
and South Dakota. Additional op- 
portunities are available in Michi- 
gan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Illinois. 

Our exclusive dealer franchise 
program, Big H Feeds & Equip- 
ment, Honegger Leghorns, and 
Honegger Farm Buildings is an 
outstanding business builder un- 
equaled in our industry. We are 
interested only in salesmen with 
the self-discipline to manage 
themselves and work hard to at- 
tain a good income. If you have 
the ability to sell, the courage to 
combine honest effort with an 
unusual opportunity, and a sincere 
desire to make financial progress, 
contact us at once. Write, wire, 
or phone (640) Leland Rolf, 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, 
Ill. 


HELP WANTED 
Vv 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES FOR OUR 
established and widely known feed supple- 
ments. Selling to manufacturers and large 
consumers, Territories open in the central 
Middlewest. Address reply to Ad No. 1676, 
Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED DOG FOOD SALESMAN 
with a fellewing among feed stores, to 
sell nationally distributed dry deg feod. 
Complete line. Many territeries open. Cem- 
mission and expense allowance. Ad Ne. 
an Feedstuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 

ina 


ARE You IGNORANT — LAZY — IRRE- 
sponsible? If you are, sorry we can’t use 
you around here. What we do want is a 
man who knows his business—the feed 
business, specifically, and who is interested 
in an independent distributorship for feed 
fortification products in the state of 
Ohio. Why not write us about yourself? 
Address Ad No. 1776, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMEN — 
Swift & Co. are expanding their feed 
sales and are interested in talking to 
men who can sell a high quality line of 
feed, concentrates, base formulas, miner- 
als and specialties. We furnish car, all 
expenses, good salary and commission 
plan and splendid opportunities for those 
looking for @ permanent business career. 
Write to General Feed Department, Swift 
& Co., U. & Yards, Chicago 9, Ill, and 
please furnish complete details. 


FEED ADVERTISING MAN — ALBERS 


Milling Co., Los Angeles, has an opening 
for a feed advertising man 25-35 for 
general administrative and planning work, 


and to write selling booklets for com- 
plete line of best quality feeds on the 
market. Residence Los Angeles after two 
months’ fleld training. Write giving de- 
tails of experience and availability for 
interview in Midwest week of June 4 or 
Los Angeles anytime. Address D. H. Ar- 
vold, Carnation Company, 5045 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Cal. 


TERRITORY MANAGER WANTED — NA- 
tionally known expanding company lo- 
cated in the Midwest wants to hire four 
experienced feed salesmen for territory 
manager positions. If you have proven 
your ability to open new dealers as well 
as develop present ones, we invite your 
inquiry for further information. We offer 
good starting salaries plus an unlimited 
bonus. Car furnished. Many employee 
benefits. Make no mistake about it—we’re 
looking for good men and are prepared 
to pay the price to get them. Opportu- 
nities like this are rare. Reply today. 
Your inquiry handled in strict confidence. 
Address Ad No. 1770, Feedstuffs, P.O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 
v 


COMPLETE FEED MANUFACTURING 


plant, east central Ohio on U.S. Route 
40. City population 25,000, good school, 
churches. Own brands, 1955 business over 
% million dollars, retail and wholesale. 


Three trucks, R.R. siding, poultry and 
milk section, priced to sell. Louis F. 
Boger, Realtor, Richmond, Ohio. 


BROKERS WANTED 
New processor of dehydrated corn cob 
meal wants aggressive brokers to mer- 
chandise its product as molasses carrier 
to the feed trade. Can offer attractive 
proposition to right people. Paxton Proc- 
essing Co., Inc., P. O. Box 13, Deerfield, Hl. 


C ontact— 
MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
When you want to Buy or Sell 


ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 


Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


OFFERING FOR SALE 
AT $325,000 

Two terminal elevators in Twin 
City area aggregating 450,000 
bushels bulk capacity plus ten- 
anted flat warehouse. Includes 
grain handling, cleaning and 
drying equipment and currently 
storing grain to 90% of ca 

ity. Will sell separately. - 
tact R. S. Jerue, 54 East Fourth 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


CApital 4-7587. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
v 


FEED, SEED AND PRODUCE BUSINESS 
for sale—Located in central Minnesota. 
Good building with full equipment. Rea- 
sonable. Owner wishes to retire. Ad No. 
1760, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


COME TO FLORIDA, STOCK MEDICINE 
company established over fifty years, now 
serving dealers throughout Southeast. Re- 
cently added new items, wonderful op- 
portunity. Address Ad No. 1777, Feed- 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


POSITION IN FEED RESEARCH. THIRTY 
years old. Five-year experience. Now em- 
ployed as research lab. manager and 
assistant technical director. Address Ad 
No. 1771, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn. 


| BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
v 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATOHED OB SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milferd Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randalistown, Md. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


300 TO 400 BU. GRAIN DRIER, TWO 1,000 
bu. metal elevator legs. Woolcott Mills, 
Lexington, Ky. 


NEED USED TWENTY OR TWENTY- 


four inch attrition mill with motors. Sub- 
mit price, make and model. Edinburg 
Grain Co., Edinburg, Ind. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHABDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
geod mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BB. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 


COMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 
wanted, any size for export, will pur- 
chase your equipment for cash and re- 
move. Also single pieces, pellet mills, 
roller mills, mixers, scales, etc. No dealers. 
Direct sales. Customers waiting. Give full 
descriptions. Address Ad No. 1463, Feed- 
stuffs, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Nopco Holds Sales 
Meeting in California 


RICHMOND, CAL.—How to serve 
the needs of the feed mixer, large 
or small, was the theme of the spring 
meeting, recently concluded, of the 
Nopco Chemical Co.’s western agri- 
cultural sales representatives. 

Progress reports on several new 
Nopco feed supplements were also 
made at the two-day meeting held 
at the company’s western headquar- 
ters in Richmond. One of these, Nop- 
cay vitamin A livestock feeding sup- 
plement, is already being used by 
western mills and feeders. 

The meetings wound up with a 
dinner at Orinda Country Club at 
which Lloyd Stewart, Nopco agricul- 
tural sales representative, was hon- 
ored for completing 25 years of serv- 
ice with the company. Pere S. Brown, 
vice president of Nopco in charge of 
its Pacific division, presented Mr. 
Stewart with a gold watch and mem- 
bership in Nopco’s “25-Year Club.” 

Mr. Stewart also received a sur- 
prise gift of a book of congratula- 
tory letters from his associates and 
members of the feed trade in Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Idaho with whom 
he has been associated for the past 
25 years. 

Traveling to Richmond for the 
meeting were Rene Lastreto, Fred 
Doust and Lloyd Stewart of Nop- 
co’s staff and R. A. Erb and Tom 
Cecchettini of R. A. Erb & Co., dis- 
tributors for Nopco. 


Iowa Conference for 


Elevator Managers Set 


AMES, IOWA—The third annual 
conference of elevator and farm sup- 
ply managers will be held June 5-7 
at Iowa State College. 

The three-day program will in- 
clude talks on and discussions of 
such topics as salesmanship, credit 
problems, community responsibilities, 
grain problems and public relations. 

Lloyd Case of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, 
will speak at the banquet the eve- 
ning of June 6. 


Chinese Pursues Studies at Pfizer Farm 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—At least 
one Chinese student separated from 
his homeland by the turn of political 
events is making educational capital 
out of his continuing stay in the 
US. 

Simon T. L. Tsang, son of an Epis- 
copal bishop in Hankow, has acquired 
one master’s degree in animal pro- 
duction, another in animal nutrition, 
and soon will go after a doctorate 
based on further studies in animal 
nutrition and biochemistry. 

Mr. Tsang, who looks much younger 
than his 33 years, came last June to 
the Agricultural Research & Develop- 
ment Center operated by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., near Terre Haute. 
Under a special program for grad- 
uate students set up by Pfizer, he 
has been doing research with lab- 
oratory animals. His recent work 
involved study of reports covering 
research trials to determine the ef- 
fects of antibiotics in swine nutrition. 

The young Chinese, who came to 
this country in 1949, said he hasn’t 
heard from his parents in Hankow 
in about three years, but he keeps 
in touch with a married sister on 
Formosa. He has applied for per- 
manent residence in the U.S. 

Mr. Tsang came to the US. origi- 
nally because the Episcopal church 
at Hankow -had a piece of land on 
which it wanted to establish an agri- 


Simon T. L. Tsang, a Chinese stu- 
dent, checks the weight gain of a 
white rat fed feed containing un- 
identified growth factors at the 
Pfizer Agricultural Research Center. 
He is studying toward a doctorate 
in animal nutrition under a graduate 
student program conducted by Pfizer. 


Dehydrated Corn Cob Meal 


Excellent Molasses Carrier for 
Cattle and Sheep Feeds 


Dehydrating Process Increases 
Absorption to a High Degree 


Uniform Product 
Moisture Controlled to 8°%> 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., Inc. 
P.O. Box 13 Deerfield, Hil. 


BATCH MIXER 


Headquarters 


NEW and REBUILT 


H. C. DAVIS SONS’ CO. 
Dept. FH-185, Bonner Springs, Kan. 


cultural school and experimental 
farm at the high school level. He 
already had a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, majoring in 
biology. 

His first year in this country was 
spent at Glen Loch, Pa., where the 
church operates the type of school 
his father was interested in setting 
up in China. Then he transferred to 
Berea College in Kentucky. Subse- 
quently, he went to Utah State Agri- 
cultural College and the University 
of Illinois to collect his two master’s 
degrees. 


General Mills to Build 


Plant in Pakistan 


MINNEAPOLIS—General Mills, 
Inc., is extending its operations to 
Pakistan, C. H. Bell, president, has 
announced. The company, he said, has 
joined with Habib Brothers, Ltd., a 
leading Pakistan industrial company, 
to form Habib-General, Ltd., of Kara- 
chi. The new firm’s charter will per- 
mit the processing of a variety of 
agricultural crops and natural re- 
sources. Its first plant, to be built at 
Karachi, will be for the production of 
guar gum, a product widely used in 
the food, paper, oil and mining indus- 
tries. 

General Mills holds 60% and Habib 
Brothers 40% of the stock in Habib- 
General, Ltd. The newly-formed 
corporation is scheduled to begin pro- 
duction in early 1957. 

General Mills has operated a guar 
gum plant at Kenedy, Texas, since 
1952. Guar is grown widely in south- 
western US., particularly Texas. 
Pakistan is a major producer of guar 
beans. 

Mr. Bell said Habib-General, Ltd., 
will contribute to both the industriali- 
zation program and foreign exchange 
position of Pakistan since it will pro- 
duce almost exclusively for export. 

Through its wartime research, Gen- 
eral Mills developed milling methods 
for producing several grades of gum 
from guar. These ranged from prod- 
ucts of high purity for special re- 
quirements to those of less purity for 
noncritical uses where cost was of 
key importance: 


lowa Nutrition School 
Set for Sept. 14 


AMES, IOWA—The annual Iowa 
Nutrition Conference has been sched- 
uled for Sept. 14 at Iowa State Col- 
lege in Ames. 

Representatives of the college, the 
Feed Institute, Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Western Grain 
& Feed Assn. met recently at the 
college to plan the program for the 
conference. 

Mark Thornburg of the Western 
association noted in a recent bulle- 
tin that the committee will make 
a special effort to get county agents 
and vocational agriculture instruc- 
tors, as well as feed men, to attend. 


TO BUILD STORAGE 
MADISON, S.D. — The Callan 
Grain & Seed Co. has announced 
plans to build a grain storage build- 
ing with a capacity of 90,000 bu. 
The 60x90 ft. steel building is ex- 
pected to be completed during July. 


HAMMERMILLS 
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Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent We screw con- 
veyers and heppers. your requirements for 
complete infermation. 

GODSHALK 

Sheet Metal Fabricators 


BANGOR, PA. 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


WITH 
GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS 


NADRISOL 


CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES 


The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg 
yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: 


Produlac or Nadrisol—grain fermentation products—are stand- 
ardized, both products having the same riboflavin content and chol- 
ine content. 


With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins—vege- 
table fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as 
unidentified growth factors. 


Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good 


way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


Products of 
NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


GRAIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Get the true facts! 


AND ONLY 
ADVANCE CUSTOM MILLS 
GIVE IT TO You! 


Maybe there were good grains 
and supplements to begin with — 
and the mixing perfect, but if it 
wasn't a Blue Streak Granular Grind, 
then the feed may be floury. If so, then 
the feeder loses in bulk and nutritional wastes... 
all farmers know this. 
They know too that you get Granular Grind only when 
Prater's patented Triple Reduction grinding principle is 
used — available only with Prater’s Blue Streak Mills. All Pater 
custom millers make more profits when they use Prater 
k Advance Custom Mills, 

FREE this tavcational Book! 

- 3 Granular Grind is Good Business. Here is the most compre- 
4 hensive book ever published by any hammermi!! manufacturer! 
It tells all about better grinds, feed mill automation, hammer- 
mills and other facts! 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1537 So. 55th Court © Chicago 50, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me the book, Grind is Good 
Business."’ 


0 Wd like to know about mixers, too. 
NAME 

ADDRESS__ 

city STATE 
GRANULAR GRIND IS GOOD BUSINESS! 


| 
| 
| 
FEEDERS DEMAND GRANULAR GRIND... 
| 


ove 
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POTOMAC Pure Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 


IS BETTER TRUCK OR 
THAN EVER CAR LOADS 


Let Us Serve Tons Shell Needs 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


802 KEYSER 
BUILDING BALTIMORE 2. MD. 


LEXINGTON 
9-0774 


FEEDSTUFFS—LEADER in its field 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
publication in the feed industry 


Here’s the 
answer to 
bigger feed sales 


Feed Microscopists 


Elect New Officers 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—Officers of 
the American Association of Feed 
Microscopists were elected at the 
recent fourth annual meeting of the 
group held here at the Agricultural 
Research Center of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Ine. 

New president for the 1956-57 term 
is J. A. Shrader, Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Lexington. 
Cc. W. Roelle, Kasco Mills, Toledo, 
Ohio, was elected vice president, and 
G. M. Barnhart, Missouri Department 
of Agriculture, Jefferson City, was 
named secretary-treasurer. 

Elected to the executive committee 
were A. W. Creswell, Mississippi Reg- 
ulatory Service, State College, Miss.; 
E. F. Budde, Quaker Oats Co., Chi- 
cago; R. L. Willis, New Jersey Agri- 


cultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, and L. C. Radtke, Ar- 
cady Farms Milling Co., Chicago. 

A news story in the May 5 issue 
of Feedstuffs summarized talks given 
at the meeting. 


Attend Short Course 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Some 38 
hatcherymen, feed dealers and serv- 
icemen from 13 states and Belgium 
attended a recent four-day short 
course on poultry diseases and man- 
agement at Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories here. Those who attended re- 
ceived training in such subjects as 
poultry anatomy, germs and para- 
sites, disease development, manage- 
ment and sanitation, methods of dis- 
ease prevention and control, mer- 
chandising and selling and service 
work. 


agra. 


at 
COMPLI TOR 


SALES ON THE FARM 


" Selling on the farm is the best way to build a dealer's 


ON WHEELS! 


MAKES 
MORE FEED 


business. It has been proved many times. JAY BEE 
All-in-One Feedmaker will help you get that business where 
the farmer has his own grain and roughage. It is a complete 
milling unit for high-capacity grinding, mixing and liquid 
molasses blending. Built to handle roughage on rugged 20-inch 
industrial type mill. Unique molasses heating system. Handle 
bulk or sacked. Fits standard two-ton truck. 


lt 


GET CLOSE TO YOUR CUSTOMERS poeee 
Here is a JAY BEE All-in-One Feedmaker at work on a 
Tennessee farm. Service and feeding results are what 
build feed business today. Wise dealers now get a large 
percentage of their potential business by mobile service 
to farmers who have their own grain and roughage. The 


J. B. SEDBERRY, INC., DEPT. F, FRANKLIN, TENN. 
Please send me full information on the JAY BEE All-in-One Feedmaker. 


All-in-One Feedmaker does the job efficiently and profit- a 

Tenn., like the All-in-One Feedmaker. Mr. Morrow says: COMPANY .......... 
“We like our machinery very much. It really does the 

job in a hurry.” Let us give you all the facts without Street or Box ......... bbw 


obligation. Clip and mail coupon at right. 


| | 
| FEEL AKEp 
% 
——— 


USDA Announces 
PL 480 Actions 


WASHINGTON—Several develop- 
ments involving wheat, rice, corn and 
other grains to be financed under 
Title I, Public Law 480, have been 
announced by U.S. Department of 
Agriculture officials. 

The Japanese Diet has approved 
the PL 480 commodity agreement 
entered into with Japan, providing 
for the financing of $65.8 million 
(including certain ocean transporta- 
tion costs) worth of U.S. agricultural 
commodities. 

The commodity breakdown of the 
program is as follows: Wheat (ap- 
proximately 17,000,000 bu.), $27.3 
million; barley (approximately 4,500,- 
000 bu.), $4.8 million; corn and other 
feed grains (approximately 5,000,000 
bu.), $6.4 million; cotton (approxi- 
mately 133,000 bales), $18.7 million; v > 
tobacco (approximately 3,300,000 Ib.), 
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LEASED BY ADM—This is the plant of Gainer Mills, Inc., Springfield, IL, 
which has been leased on a long term basis by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis. ADM will produce a full line of Archer Booster livestock and 
poultry feeds and concentrates for supplying its present dealers in Illinois, 
southeastern Iowa and eastern Missouri, and will also serve the former 


$2.7 million and ocean transportation 
(estimated), $5.9 million. 

This is the second Title I agree- 
ment entered into with Japan and 
brings the total value of commodities 
programmed with that country to 
$150.8 million. This total makes 
Japan the largest participating coun- 
try under Title I, PL 480. ° 

An authorization has been issued 
to Turkey to finance purchase of up 
to $300,000 worth of corn from 
U.S. suppliers. The issuance was un- 
der the agreement entered into be- 
tween the U.S. and Turkey. 

Also announced was the procedure 
under which Pakistan offers to buy 
approximately 44 million pounds of 
milled rice from U.S. suppliers. 


Robert F. Pevahouse 


MILL LEASED 


(Continued from page 1) 


and by rail. He stressed its convenient 
location for using feed ingredients 
from ADM’s soybean processing plant 
at Decatur, just 40 miles away. 

A special dealer meeting has been 
scheduled for June 4 at the Hotel St. 
Nicholas, Springfield. Attending the 
meeting from ADM’s executive of- 
fices in Minneapolis will be the fol- 
lowing: Mr. Branson; E. H. Ziegen- 
hagen, director of feed sales; Earl 
Hanson, feed nutritionist; W. F. An- 


PERCENT 
OF NORMAL 
80 and over Good to excellent 
65 to 80 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 GP Very poor 
35 to Severe drought 
Under 35 QB Extreme drought 


U. 8. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
May 1, 1955 


® INDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


NEG. 1623-88 (8) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


80 and over Good to excellent 
65 to 80 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 ER Very poor 
35 to 50 EGR Severe drought 


U. & DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 


Moy 1, 1956 


Under 35 Extreme drought 


S INDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


NEG. 3203-56 (5) 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


MAY 1 PASTURE CONDITION POOR—Condition of pasture feed on May 
1 averaged 68% of normal, 11 points lower than a year ago and 14 points 
below the average for that date. The May 1 condition is also the lowest for 
that date since the 1934 drouth year when the condition was 66% of normal. 
The poor condition of pastures was due to cool weather over most of the 
country and lack of moisture in the central and lower Great Plains and Corn 
Belt, according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The above maps show 
a comparison between the condition this May 1 and a year ago. 


Gainer dealer organization throughout Illinois and Iowa. 


derson, credit manager, and Gene 
Fowler, advertising manager. 

The feed division of ADM was es- 
tablished in 1932. With the Spring- 
field addition, it now operates seven 
feed plants, selling Archer Booster 
feeds in 18 states. Other plants are 
located at Mankato and Winona, 


Minn.; Wellington and Marysville, 
Kansas; Eaton, Colo., and Orrick, 
Mo. 


Archer-Daniels-Midland is one of 
the country’s largest processors of 
feed ingredients, producing soybean 
meal, dehydrated alfalfa, millfeeds 
and linseed meal. 


California Group Plans 


Committee on Labeling 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. has announced that it is set- 
ting up a special committee to study 
the possibility of establishing stand- 
ard labeling procedures for medicated 
feeds. 

The objective, according to associ- 
ation officials, is to develop a label- 
ing technique which will afford more 
protection both to the feeder and to 


the manufacturer while complying 
with all federal and state labeling 
regulations. 


GMI Dividend 

MINNEAPOLIS — The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on the company’s 5% pre- 
ferred stock payable July 1 to stock- 
holders of record June 8. This is the 
67th consecutive quarterly dividend 
on its 5% preferred stock. 


EXTRA PROFITS 
for your customers 


EXTRA PROFITS 


FOR YOU 


OVER 


YEARS 


| 


OF 
SERVICE 


‘ 


Every day, more and more poultrymen 
are learning that hens need EXTRA 
CALCIUM (Over and above that con- 
tained in usual mash or mash-grain 
diets) to achieve MAXIMUM EGG 
PRODUCTION. That's why the sales 
of Eggshell Brand Oyster Shell are 
growing by leaps and bound#! ARE 
YOU GETTING YOUR SHARE OF 
THIS EXTRA VOLUME? 


CLEAN, ODORLESS, 
SOFT AND DIGESTIBLE! 


OYSTER 


4 ia 
| 
| 
AA tp 
OYSTER 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* * 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 


unless otherwise noted. They 


are the latest quotations available 


from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, vitamin 
A guaranteed $44@47; non-guaranteed $42@ 
15% $40 


ply good; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, | 45: @ 43. 
1,500 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib.; all Boston: Demand light; supply ample; 
ex-warehouse, drums included. dehydrated, 17 to 20% $51.75; suncured, 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- none offered 
ply ample; 2,250 A, 300 D 21¢ Ib. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 7 ced 34k 16% suncured $42; 17% 
55-gal. drums (413-420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 750 A 
13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 A 17% 
@20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A | FUPPIY good: 15% protein suncured $46.5 
16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 3,000 A 20@ | 
21%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York or 
‘ortiand: Der ow supply ample; 
Pennsylvania. trend unchanged; suncured $47.50, de- 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; livered Portland Callfersia: de- 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units hydrated $48. f.< slifornia . 
vitamin A per gram 7%@9%¢ a million Denver: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
units of vitamin A, l.c.l., packed in 55 gal. ply ample; 100,000 A $40 
drums, f.0.b. Chicago; drums included. 
$ 10,000 A 29¢ Ib.; 300 D, ALFALFA PELLETS 
2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 Denver: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- 
D, 750 A 16¢ Ib. ply ample; 100,000 A $39 
Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 600 Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 17% 
D, 1,500 A 17¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18¢; 300 | aehydrated, 100,000 A, bulk $38, papers or 
D, 1,500 A 16¢; 300 D, 750 A 15¢. burlap $42 7 
Baffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; 300 D, 750 A 17%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 quate; trend steady; 17%, with vitamin A 
A 19%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 22%¢ Ib.; 300 D, $46@ 48.50 
3,000 A 25%¢ Ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 29¢ Ib.; ‘ nites . — 
straight vitamin A feeding ofl 9%¢ per ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 
-_U., drum lots, drums included, basis Denver: Demand slower trend weak; 
Buffalo. supply ample; prime tallow 6%¢. 
Los Angeles» Demand fair; trend steady; 
ALFALFA MEAL supply ample; bleachable fancy tallow 8¢; 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend lower; sup- yellow grease 5% @6¢ 
ply good; $52, sacked, Boston. Chicago: Demand good supply fair: 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; bleachable fancy tallow tank truck or 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 carlots, 7%¢ Ib.; yellow greAse 6%¢. 
vitamin A $48; 13% fine suncured $35@45. Kansas City: Trend a little éasier; sta- 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady to bilized prir tallow 6%¢ It 
lower; supply ample; dehydrated, 17%, Ft. Worth: Demand steady; supply ade- 
100,000 A $40.50 ton; suncured No. 1 fine quate; prime tallow, tank cars 7%¢ Ib., 
ground, 13% $42 ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. drums 8%¢, f.0.b. north Texas packing 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; nominal, de- plants 
hydrated 17% protein, northern origin, 100,- San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
000 A $46; dehydrated 20% protein, 20% ple; bleachable fancy 7%¢ Ib yellow 
fiber, 150,000 A $650, delivered Ft. Worth. grease 7¢ Ii 
City: Heavy rains in Kansas and Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 


Nebraska have improved the moisture situ- ply good; yellow grease 7¢ 1b.; white tallow 

ation but slowed cutting activity; trend grease 7%¢ Ib 

about steady; for 17% dehydrated alfalfa ~~ 

meal with 100,000 units vitamin A guar- BARLEY FEED 

anteed on arrival $36@40, sacked, Kansas Portland: Demand good; trend lower; 

City; guaranteed 100,000 A pellets $36@ supply ample: rolled $62; ground $59 ton 

37.50, bulk, Kansas City; 18% 125,000 A Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady 

$43, sacked, Kansas City; suncured activity supply ample; standard rolled $3, standard 

light because the prices are out of line ground $2.9 

with dehydrated and wet weather has de- Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 

layed drying process; No. 1 fine ground or ply good; ground barley $66 ton, rolled 

% in. $39.50@40, sacked, Kansas City. barley $68 ton, whole barley $65 ton, all ex- 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- warehouse, l.c.l., sacked 

ply ample; dehydrated, 17% protein, guar- Chicago: Demand good; supply light; $42 

anteed 100,000 units vitamin A $46.50. Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 17% $51.50. 

dehydrated 100,000 A, papers or burlap, $40; Ogden: Supply average; rolled $48@53; 

17% dehydrated non A (1955 production) whole barley $41@46. 
. Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 

cago: Demand slow; supply adequate; pulverized $53 

17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vita- New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 

min A guaranteed $42.50@43. supply adequate; ground barley $62@64.50 
Minneapolis: Prices were steady to slight- Boston: mand slow; supply fair; Ca- 

ly firmer this week, with trade moderate. Madian $47 domestic $5 

Quotations: 17% dehydrated, 100,000 units San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 

of vitamin A guaranteed $43.50@44.75, gran- ple; rolled $60 muund $58 

ules and oil treated $43.50@44, bulk; 18% = 

dehydrated, 125,000 units of vitamin A guar- BENTONITE (SODIUM) 

ant $47.75, granules and oil treated Chicago: Demand very good; supply ade- 

$46.76, bulk. quate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; points: granular, 30 mesh $15.50; fine granu- 

17% dehydrated $50.50. lar, 80-100 mesh $12.75; powder, 200 mesh 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; $12.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 8.D., minimum 


DID YOu NOTICE 
THAT THEY'RE ALL EATING 


LIKE HOGS SINCE THE BOSS 
STARTED GIVING ‘EM FEED 


CONTAINING MERRY MIXER 
GREENULES ? 


Pack Bigger Gains Into Your Feed 
~ CONSOLIDATED BLE 


with MEI 
DERS| 


30-ton carlot: 80 granular $12.50 net; 200 


mesh fine $12.25 net. 
BLOOD FLOUR 

Demand fair; trend steady; 
$87.50@92.50 ton. 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; $77.50@82.50 

BLOOD MEAL 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 


Louisville: 
supply good; 


ply ample; $87.50@92.50 ton. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $105 ton in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $120. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$115@120 ton, guaranteed 80% of protein. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $77.59@82.50, local plants. 


asa Francisco: Demand slow; supply am- 
unit of ammonia. 
Demand good; trend higher; 
$110. 

Demand fair; trend steady; 
$1.25 a unit of protein. 
trend steady; sup- 


$4.75 a 

supply ample; 
Los Angeles: 
supply ample; 
Seattle: Demand slow; 
ply good; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $82.50, f.0.b. West Coast. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $90. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; domestic $89.50. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend steady; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, l.c.1. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $80 ton, sacked, f.o.b. 
Cincinnati. 

St. Paul: Market unchanged at $80 in 
large lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$80 @ 87.50. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply limited; 
$85. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $80 ton, sacked. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply light; $80@82.60 ton. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend lower; 
supply adequate; $85@90 ton, sacked. 

Ft. Worth: Demand quiet; supply ade- 
quate; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Worth, local 


manufacture 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply adequate; $82.50@85. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $86. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 


$82.50. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Boston: Demand slow; supply good; do- 
mestic 26% $55.50, June shipment; Canadi- 
an $51.50. 
26% $476 
Buffalo: De mand and supply poor; 
steady to lower; $49, bulk, Boston. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend lower; 
supply ample: $41 ton bulk, $46 ton sacked. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; = steady 
supply adequate; $5 
Orleans: Demand slow: ate suf- 
ficient; trend steady; 26% $49@650. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply limited; 


ple; 


good; supply scarce; 


trend 


26% $51@52, June shipment, delivered Ft. 
Worth 
Betas Demand dull; supply fair; 


euleville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; $49 ton. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; $53, f.0.b. Van Nuys. 
BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $11 cwt. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 13¢. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 10¢. 

Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 


5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton lots 11¢ 
lb., f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; 
ited; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in 
12%¢ Ib., Le.l. 

St. Louis: Demand 
quate; 10¢ Ib. im carlots; 10%¢ Ib. in 56- 
ton lots; 11¢ Ib. im ton lots; 11%@12¢ Ib. 
in less than ton lots, 

Omaha: Demand good; 
11%¢ Ib 

Chicago: 
10@11%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: 


10¢ Ib.; 


supply lim- 
carlots; 10%@ 


fair; supply ade- 
supply adequate; 
Demand good; supply limited; 


in carlots, 10% @12%¢ 
Demand good; trend firm; 


supply ample; 10¢ Ib. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $10.46 cwt. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib 
Demand good; supply fair; 


11%¢ Ib. 
BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 


$5 cwt 

Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; 
3%¢ Ib 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $4.75. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 100-Ib. drums $5.50; large 
barre $4.75. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $4.25 ewt. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
barrels $5.50, kegs $4.25. 

Ogden Supply normal; $4.90, 100-Ib. 
drum 

New Orleans: Demand slow to fair; trend 


steady; supply adequate; $4.25@4.75 cwt. 
Chicago: Demand and supply fair; $3.26 
@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 

(All prices net, including freight 

and tax) 

New York: Crystals $12.48, flour $9.42. 
Buffalo: Crystals $14.20, flour $10.20. 
Toledo: Crystals $16.77, flour $11.77. 
Boston: Crystals $14.62, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.50. 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; meal and flour $10.53 ton, 
carloads; grits $13.03 ton, carloads. 
Minneapolis: Plain $11; lodized (% Ib. KI 


per ton) $14.45; iodized manganesed $15.90, 
in 100-lb. bags. 

Chicago: Plain $8.90 ton im 100-lb. bags, 
delivered. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 


ex-warehouse, 


trend unchanged; $14 ton, 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 


supply adequate; $8@9. 
CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; poultry charcoal, oak, 40 Ib. 
bags $155.80 in ton lots, Los Angeles Coun- 
ty points. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply limited; 
poultry charcoal $102 ton in 50-lb. multi- 
walls, 

New Orleans: Demand slow; supply light; 
trend steady; 40-lb. bags oak $2.40@2.50; 
60-lb. bags poultry $2.60@2.60. 


trend steady; 


Boston: Demand slow; light; $965, 
nominal. 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.50. 

COCONUT MEAL 

Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; 
supply limited; $68 ton, ex-dock, Le.L, 30- 
day arrival. 

Les Angeles: Demand improved; trend 
steady; supply ample; cake, ex-dock, spot 
$63. 


Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $68, f.o.b. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $58, expeller $61. 
COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 
New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 


in 65-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @16%¢, 1,500 A 16% @19¢, 2,250 
A 18%@21¢, 3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 
A 22@23%¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New 
York or Pennsylvania. 


Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 600 
D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 21¢; 300 
D, 1,500 A 18%#. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

New York: Demand good; trend upward; 
supply limited; 3%¢ Ib., f.o.b. eastern shore. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply ample; 4% @4%¢. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady 
to easier; supply limited; 3% @4¢ Ib., f.o.b. 
New Orleans. 


Boston: Demand active; supply fair; 
3%¢ Ib. 
CORN GERM MEAL 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $49 ton bulk, $54 ton in 
burlap sacks, St. Louis. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $55.08, meal $78.08. 

Atlanta: Feed $64.49, meal $87.49. 
Birmingham: Feed $62.74, meal $85.74. 
Boston: Feed $61.61, meal $84.61. 
Chicago: Feed $51, meal $74. 
Cleveland: Feed $53.31, meal $81.31. 
Denver: Feed $60.37, meal $83.37. 
Ft. Worth: Feed $58.93, meal $81.93. 
Indianapolis: Feed $55.74, meal $78.74. 
Kansas City: Feed $51, meal $74. 
Louisville: Feed $55.39, meal $78.39. 
New Orleans: Feed $60.27, meal $83.27. 
New York: Feed $61.20, meal $84.20. 
Norfolk: Feed $60.37, meal $83.37. 
Philadelphia: Feed $60.78, meal $83.78. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $58.93, meal $81.93. 
St. Louis: Feed $51, meal $74. 


CORN OIL MEAL 

Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
$59.10 ton. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $59. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply adequate; $57.27@59.27. 

COTTONSEED OIL, MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; limited offer- 
ings; carlots, central Texas origin, 41% 
old process $62.50@63.50: solvent 41% low 
gossypol $61.50@62.40, delivered Ft. Worth, 
immediate shipment; pellets $2 additional. 


Louisville: 
ply normal; 
trend steady; 


trend steady; 


Ogden: Supply average; 41% %$68@73. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
$69.50. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply normal; $63@63.50 ton, new or old 
process 

Baffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $71.25, sacked, Boston. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to firm; supply adequate; 41% old process 
$70@72.50. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $64 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $70, solvent $68. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% $62. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply good; $71.25 
@72. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $61@62. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $62, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; 41% solvent $66. 

Seattle: Demand improving; trend firm; 
supply good; $78 ton, delivered carlots, 41% 
expeller process. 

Memphis: Demand moderate; trend low- 
er; supply adequate; prime 41% protein, 


old process $54, sacked; new process, 41% 
solvent $53, sacked. 
Omaha: Demand fair; 
solvent $68. 
Chicago: Demand slow; 
hydraulic $64, solvent $6 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% $60, sacked, immediate. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 


New York: Trend steady; 


supply adequate; 


supply plentiful; 


price per Ib. 


in 60- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
$3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 


f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and New York. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 
ICU 18¢, warehouse. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10% @11¢ Ib. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
WDERED 
Chicago: Demand good; supply adequate; 
4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib.; ton 
lots and less 17¢; 12,000,000 units per Ib., 
6 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 
less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED 
Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 
Houston: 19% oe 50. 
Wales, Tenn.: $62.10. 

Coronet, Fia.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 


PHOSPHATE 


minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 


Boston: supply normal; all No. 1 hay $25 ton, No. 2 
-17% $58 net ton, f.0.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. domestic dark $65.75; Canadian, none of- supply adequate; $5.25 cwt. $20, ent $16@18. ss 2 
multiwall bags, $55 in bulk; minimum phos- | fered. Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
phorus 14.5%, minimum calcium 34%, maxi- San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- supply fair; $6 cwt., delivered. cient; prairie $18@22, alfalfa $18@24. 
mum fluorine 0.145 $50 net ton, f.o.b. ple; $57.56; solubles $80. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; ton: Demand and supply steady; No. 
Coronet, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. DRIED B supply adequate; $5.30@6 cwt. 2 timothy $35; No. 1 $38@40. 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE EET PULP + Supply average; $6.90, 100-Ib. Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Francisco: Demand good; supply bag. supply ample; U.S. No. 1 $33@35; U.S. 
Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- fair; $52.35. » Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- No. 2, leafy $30@32; U.S. No 2, green 
cium granular or fine ground $88.54 ton, Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply scarces quate; carlots, standard $6 cwt., sacked, $31@32; U.S. No. 2 $27@28. 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. carlots, 50-lb. papers $66@67, delivered delivered Ft. Worth or any Texas point Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; 
Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus Ft. Worth, June shipment. or in ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. supply ample; alfalfa $26; mountain $38. 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed Boston: Demand active; supply limited; ia: Demand dull; supply fair; Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
$94.50, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-lb. multiwall domestic $66.50@69, Canadian $67.50; 15% $6_ cwt. supply ample; $42. 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18%%, maxi- | protein pulp $67.50, papers. Louisville: Demand slow; trend easy; New York: Demand anld supply good; 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $83.25, f.o.b. Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- supply ample; $6 cwt. or less. trend steady; price per ton: No. 1 timothy 
Trenton in 100-1b. multiwall bags. ply limited; $70, sacked, Boston. San Francisco: Demand steady; supply $38@41, No. 2 timothy $32@35; No. 3 tim- 
Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; good ; $6 cewt. othy $28@30. 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum supply adequate; $62@63. Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; Seattle: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. icago: Plain pulp $62.50, molasses pulp 5% @6¢ Ib. Ply good; $33 ton, delivered, trucklots, U.S. 
Adame, = 100-t. multiwall bags. Freight | $60.85; 15% protein pulp $55.20. _cemumenpeline Market steady at $5@5.25 | No. 2 green. 
equalize w nearest producing point, Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; . > 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. supply limited; $68.25, sacked, immediate, Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- HOMINY FEED 
Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus | nominal. , quate; $5.20@5.30 cwt. in carlots. Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum Ogden: Supply normal; $45@50 ton. City: Demand fair; straight grade ply good; $69 ton, delivered, carlots, sacked. 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; $6 cwt., delivered or $5 f.0.b. plant, plus Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
Columbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. Freight supply limited; $58@62. a whichever is lower; $6.25 cwt., supply adequate; $56.50@68.50. 
equalized with nearest producing point, Seattle: Demand slack; trend steady; | P@rtially delactosed. Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. supply limited; $58 ton, delivered, carlots. FISH MEAL steady to lower; $61.50, bulk, Boston. 
Bonnie, Fla.: Demand fair; supply ade- Los Angeles: Demand quiet; supply am- Sion iene Ty a ; Louisville: Demand dull; trend weak; 
quate; minimum phosphorus 18%% granu- ple; trend steady; $50.20, paper bags, new ion Fwy : Demand slow; supply am- supply ample; $58.20 ton. 
lar $79.55. Freight equalized with closest | Crop. ny ne Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
dicalcium phosphate producing point, car- * Demand good; supply adequate; $55 @55.50. 
. Louis: Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; : > trend steady; sup- supply ample; white $62.26, yellow 3.50. 
ian ane aos 10 phosphorus $83.26, supply ample; 11¢. oy ample; 74% herring $2 a unit, Seattle. Kansas City: Trend a little easier as 
Ghnenget Demand Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; supply limited; influenced by new crop milo values; $52.50 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 ouzoly ample; $10 cwt. ged; $1.95, f.0.b. Vancouver; | @53.50, sacked, Kansas City. 


Ib. or more $83.25 per net ton in 100-Ib. 
papers, basis Chicago Heights, I1l., or Nash- 


: Demand quiet; supply short; 


gden: Supply normal; $8.65, 100-Ib. bag. 


Ft. Worth: Demand light; supply light; 


New : Demand fair; trend steady; 


f.o.b. California. 


$2.25, 
Leos les: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
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steady to lower; supply limited; $63.60@66. 
Bos 


. S local production $12 ecwt., f.o.b. Ft. Worth. supply ample; $2.30 a unit of protein. Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
basis Chicago Heights and Nashville, less | S¥pply limited; $10.65 cwt. 55-10 Golivered, LINSEED OIL MEAL 
than 20,000 Ib. $104.60; freight equalized Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $8.50 pestein or higher. * 
with St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, @9.25 cwt. ~ : Supply normal; $2.20 a _ unit, Louisville: Demand dull; trend firm; sup- 
Tenn.; bulk boxcars or hoppers. $3 net ton Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; = Bg $171@ 173. ply ample; old process $78.10 ton; new 
medium acid 9@9%¢, sweet cream 10@10%¢ mmati: Demand fair; trend steady; process $70.60 ton. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; ewt. in carlots. me adequate; $150. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
trend unchanged; $100. - r New Orleans: Demand slow; supply ade- inneapolis: Market about unchanged; | supply adequate; new process $69.75@70; 
Denver: Demand slow; trend steady; quate; trend steady; $10@11 ecwt. b+ Canadian herring meal $1.80@1.85, old _ process $74.75 @75. 
supply ample; $83.50, f.o.b. plant, St. Louis. Boston: Demand poor; supply short; et, with lower end of senee Zep- Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $75@80 * | 11%¢ Ib. resenting resellers’ offer; 60% meal $154, | quate; carlots, 36% or better, June ship- 
: : Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; | Minneapolis. ment $77.05, delivered Ft. Worth; pellets 
isville: ° ° Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- , , fob. Eas ade ia: emand and supply fair; 
grains, light $53.40, dark $54.40, solubles east $131@137.50; Northwest herring-sal- : Market steady to easier at 


$71.50 ton; production will be light over the 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


mon blend $131@137.50; herring meal 73% 


New Orleans: Demand fair to good; trend 


Boston: Demand light; suppl 00d; protein $1.85@1.95 a unit of protein. 
summer and porkage over the rest of the | Atlanta: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- d 
i. . ‘ t San isco: Demand good; suppl ply ample; 60% $143, sacked, immediate. eh rati 
trend steady; fair; meal $50. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; offerings Nght Landby y ng 
Demand good; trend steady; Atlanta: Demand fair; supplies limited weather 
pests on pulp, ample on meal; trend steady: ing; menhaden scrap, subject to catch $135, 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
dark $65. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend high- 
er; supply limited; $60@61. 


pulp $43, meal $40.50. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; $35, sacked, f.0.b. Florida points. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $44@45, Florida origfn. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


f.o.b. Port Arthur; Norwegian herring full- 
meal, 68% protein min., 20% dried solu- 
bles added $162.50, f.0.b. Houston; 75% 
protein Canadian herring with 10% or more 
dried solubles added $166.63; 60% protein 
blended from California $152, delivered most 


supply limited; f.o.b. southern California | Texas points, first half June shipment. 
producers’ plants: orange $42 sacked, $37 Baffao: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
bulk. ply limited; 60% protein menhaden $145 ton, 
sacked, $143 bulk. 
DRIED SKIM MILK Louisville: Demand dull; trend steady; 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; supply normal; $150 ton. 
trend unchanged: 13¢. New Orleans: Demand slow; supply am- 
New Orleans: Demand dull; trend steady; ple; trend steady; $140@142, f.0.b. New 
supply light; $12@13 ecwt. Orleans. 
aS Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend firm; HAY 
HAnove: 2 supply ample; $10.65 cwt. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11¢. supply ample; No. 1 timothy $25@28 ton; 
Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $11 No. 1 alfalfa $18@22 ton; No. 1 prairie 
@11.50 ecwt. 


Chicago: Demand light; supply adequate; 
$11@11.50 cwt. in carlots. 


$25@26 ton; straw $14@15 ton. 
iladelphia: Demand and supply fair; 
$28 


Ogden: Supply normal; $1.25 bale; $25@ 


Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply very 
light; $11.50. 30 ton in the barn. 
lie: Demand slow; trend steady: Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac- 


supply normal; $11 ecwt. 
on: Demand steady; 
12@12%¢ Ib. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
13%¢ Ib. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $13.75. 


DRIED WHEY 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


supply ample; 


tically nil for others; supply sufficient; 
carlots, baled, No. 1 alfalfa $34@36, No. 2 
$32@34; prairie, No. 2 $24@26; Johnson 
grass, No. 2 $22@24, delivered TCP. 

alo: Demand very weak; No. 2 tim- 
othy $16@18 ton; No. 2 alfalfa $25@28; 
straw, strong $12@16. 

innati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 timothy (new) 
$21; first cutting No. 1 alfalfa $25; fancy 


Division—MIDLAND INDUSTRIES, INC. 
INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


Elk Valley Dehydrated 


ply ample; $7 cwt.;: $6 cwt. carloads. No. 1 clover andl timothy mixed $27; No. 1 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; red clover $22; bright wheat or oat straw ALFALFA MEAL 
trend unchanged; $5.75. $17@18. 
Angeles: Demand moderate; trend New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
E UIPMENT C0 steady; supply ample; fortified $6.15; un- supply ample; timothy and clover mixed 
. fortified $6. $28@30, baled alfalfa $35@36, prairie $22 


1316 Sherman Ave 


Evanston, 


Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $7 cwt., ex-warehouse, 1.1. 


OFFICES: 


: Demand very dull; trend weak; 


EED GRAIN 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 
From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 
Kansas City ashville oledo ipeg 

St. Louis Enid Houston Los Angeles * Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 


Louisville Portland 


Established 1940 
BUY BURROWS!” fe 
@ ALFALFA MILLS 
= 
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$53.50@64.50, bulk, Minneapolis, for 36%. delivered Texas common points; unchanged supply fair; 17¢ gal., through June; 17%¢, RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Kansas City: Market firm with demand on bran and $1 lower on shorts, compared | July-December, f.0.b. Albany. Ft. Worth: Demand fair; suppl e 
fair; for solvent $53.50, bulk, Mi 8 ious week ‘inci ; pply very 
: . s nneapolis; with previous week. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; scarce; carlots, rice bran $41@42, prompt 
old process $60.50, bulk, Minneapolis. Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; supply adequate; 14% @15¢ gal., New Or- shipment f.0.b.. south Texas rice mills 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate; basis Kansas City May 29: bran $39@39.50 leans hulls $3 a4 £.0.b mills 
—- po agp inna eee $77; 36% sol- shorts $42@42.50: bran declined 50¢ ton New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ets and shorts 25¢ ton, compared wit the pre- supply ample; 14 , 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; | ceding week ample; bran §40@46, Louisiana 
solvent $63.50, expeller $69@69.50. Denver: Demand poor; trend weaker; New York: Demand and supply good; > Demand slow; trend strong 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend firm: supply ample; bran $42.25, shorts $45.25 trend steady; blackstrap 16¢ gal., tank cars, supply limited: bran $52 “sacked immedi- 
bee 32% or higher protein | mill run $43.75 tank wagons, f.0.b, New York. ate, nominal. 
4 a St. Demand trend lower: Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- ery , 
Francisco: Demand and supply fair; supplies thin; bran $43.3 25@44, shorts $46.25 ply ample; 15¢ gal., f.o.b. New 
1g limits Portland: Demand good; supply ample; P fair ; 
‘Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; ‘De fa ir; trend steady trend unchanged; $26 trend steady; 
34% $72. supply adequate; bran $50.50; mid Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; : . , 
Boston: Demand slow; supply short: dlings $49.50@52 supply ample; $25, f.o0.b. tank cars; $25.26, SCREENINGS 
$75.17 @78. Louisville: Demand slow: trend weak; f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor. Minneapolis: Trade remains slow, and 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; supply good; bran $49.40; mixed feed $51.55; Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- lower prices were quoted on all ‘types. 
trend unchanged; $63, f.o.b. Los Angeles. shorts $52.65; mi ngs $ } ply good; $26 ton, f.o.b. Seattle, tank Quotations: country run $14@20 lights $2 
Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Buffalo: Sales re quiet and the supply carlots @12, mediums $12@20, heavies $20@30; 
ply ample; $67. picture was a littl onfused because of Canadian $10, bulk, Duluth; Canadian 
Los Angeles: Demand limited: trend uncertain fi mill rur x schedules. Bran NIACIN ground $18, sacked, Duluth; flax screen- 
supply $63. declined $2 and middling id heavy feeds ow Trend steady; $8 kilo, 60-kilo | $15. : 
e: Jeman slow; trend steady; were down $1 bran $46@46.75, standard lots; 8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, lanens ars . ty 
supply good; $78 ton, delivered, carlots, midds. $48@49, flour midds $56.50@59, red 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
34% protein. dog %$57@59 freight prepaid or paid to destination. $17, ‘bulk. ' 

MALT SPROUTS aga OAT PRODUCTS Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend ga 
Demand fair; trend steady @56 Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
oO easy; supply adequate; No. 1 $43.50. Boston: Demand rutior supply ade trend unchanged; rolled $71; ground $69; ‘fala: TD . 

jeago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1 | quate; bran $54.75, 1 cleaned $72 
: Philadelphia: Demand supply am Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; L&R: unground, bulk $18, New York : 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; ple; bran $53, standarc ids, $55, red supply ample; white pulverized $63.25@64. New York: Demand light: trend steady 
supply ample; No. 1 bulk $28 ton, No. 1 dog $63. Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- te~easter supply plentiful; 3/64 in. grind 
sacked $33 ton, No. 2 bulk $25 ton. New Orleans: Demand good: trend firm: ply good; feed oats $71 ton, ground oats $34@ 36. a ; ; 
New Orleans: Demand fair; supply am- supply limited; bran $49@650.25; shorts $69 ton, rolled oats $73 ton, all ex-ware- ‘Denver: Demand fair: trend steady; sup- 
ple; $35@36. 52@53.__ h ply ample; ground grain $36. 
MEAT SCRAPS Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady Minneapolis: The market recovered from : : . i 
supply adequate: wheat bran ae 50, gray earlier declines, and quotations were about SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; shorts $54.5 stand i midds unchanged from a week ago; demand fair; COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$1.35 a protein unit; converted 50% $80. Seattle: und slack: trend y~ sup quotations feeding rolled oats $82@83, Atlanta: $18.85@19.10 
Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; ply good delivered, carlots, sacked standard pulverized $46@47, feeding oat- Buffalo: $23.65@ 23.90 
50% $08.50. f.o.b. plant; 55%, no quotations, Portland: Demand slow; trend lower meal $68@72, reground oat feed $15@16, Chicago: $23.10 @ 23.35. 
no offerings. supply ample; $43 crimped oats $58. rey 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Ogden: Supply normal to Utah and Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; +g orl et Ae 2 
$1.80 a unit of protein. Idaho: red bran and mill run $44, mid supply news 3% % protein, reground oat Kansas City: $23.20 @ 23.45 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply light; dlings $49; to Denver: red brar feed $ Memphis: $20. 50 @ 20.7 70. 
meat and bone, 50% $76@78, f.0.b. or de- run $51, middlings $56; to Calif Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; Minneapolis: $24.25 @ 25.55, 
livered Ft. Worth. bran and mill run $51.50 reground oat feed $15@16; fine ground feed- Philadelphia: $22 65 @ 22.90 
St. Paul: Market off $3 ton to $83 for f.o.b. San Francisco ar Los . ing oatmeal $73@74; feeding rolled oats o oune $22.50@22.75. 
50% meat and bone scraps. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am $82@83 Tampa: $18@18 hae 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; ple; $52.50; red bran $58 St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady: Terente: $2 50@ 27. 80. 
50% protein $77@77.50; 55% $87. Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; supply scarce; reground oat feed $19 in t 988 ‘i 
ee Demand good; supply limited; supply ample; mill run, Utah-Idaho billing 100-lb. burlap bags; pulverized white oats SORGHUMS 
sacked $53@54: red bran lelivered CCP, $45 ton, choice $46. 
Kansas City: Market firm and steady; sacked $56@56.50, Kansas Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Ste; 
$83@85, sacked, Kansas City, for 50% meat . a supply normal; reground $23.75, rolled prompt $2 ne scien ; 
and bone scraps. MINERAL FEED $86.75, feeding $80.75, pulverized white oats Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; Portland: Demand good; supply ample; $49.75, crimped white oats $67.25. clent: casteta, bulk, Ne 2 yellow. $2.34@ 
supply normal; $77.50@80 ton. trend unchanged; $42 Ft. Worth: Demand slow; light offerings; | 239 ‘delivered, Texas common points. 
Baffalo: Demand steady; trend fairly Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- reground oat millfeed $29@31.80; pulver-  Ghmolamatts Demand fair: trend steeds 
steady; supply ample; 50% meat scraps ply ample; 7.5% phenothiazine, 45-Ib. block ized white oats $59@60. supply adequate $3 : > in 
$77.50, bulk, $82.50, sacked. $4.50; 8.2% pt sp yhorus, 50 blocks $3.25; Philadelphia: Demand dul!; supplies light; : ie 
a, Supply normal; $87.50 ton, in 100- 7.5% phenoth ine, 8.2 phosphorus $5.25 pulverized white oats $51.50: Canadian oat SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
. bags. 5% phosphoru 50-lb. block $2.65 feed $29.50; domestic $28. : Deman ond fi 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady to Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- Cincinnati: Demand fair; trerfad steady; ciache Geateeat mee tin ae 
lower; supply ample; 50% $80@85.50 ton ply good; high ooonet rus mixtures $65 | supply adequate; reground oats $22; pul- depending on origin; truck lots $70.50@ 
bulk, $85@90.50 ton in paper sacks, $84@ ton; competitive brands $44 ton erized white oats $47@48.50; rolled oats 71.50, delivered Ft. Worth : , 
89.50 ton in burlap sacks. Sioux City: 50-Ib. mineral blocks, 8.2% $87 Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup 
Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; | phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; ply normal; off $3 ton, $70.10 ton. 
trend easy; 50% $79.50 ton, sacked, f.0.b. mineral blocks $4 each. supply sufficient; ground oats $64@66.50: Ogden: Supply ‘average; $85@90 
Cincinnati. Ogden: Supply n ormal $106.50 ton, 50-1b pulverized oats $64.50@67 Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply am 
New Orleans: Demand good; supply light; blocks: $96.50 ton, er ilar, 50-Ib. bags Boston: Demand steady; supply ade- ple; $59, bulk, Decatur A 
trend stronger; 50% meat and bone $72.50 Ft. Worth: Deatant® fair: supply ample; quate white pulverized, domestic $55; Ca- Cincinnati: Demand fais trend lower 
@78. all-purpose granules $87, block $92; mineral nadian $49.50; ground mixed $42; reground supply adequate; $58@59, bulk, Decatur 
les: Demand good; trend steady; phosphorus 6%, granules $104, block $108 vat feed $24, nominal. Kansas City: Demand only fair with 
supply limited; $1.85 a unit of protein. cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, gran —— va trend somewhat easier; offerings fairly ade 
Portland: Demand good; trend higher; ules $96, block $100; hog mineral, phos- OYSTER SHELL quate for Kansas City and “West $58@ 
supply ample; $1.80. phorus 3%%, granules $86; phosphorus 2% San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 58.50, bulk, Decatur; unrestricted $594 
New York: Demand good; trend steady; $75 (all in 60-Ib. paper bas ple; local $15, eastern $26. 59.50 bulk, Decatur : 5 
supply adequate; 50% $85, 55% $92.50, bulk; San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Boston: Demand and supply steady; in "Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady 
50% $87.50, 55% $95, sacked. good; all-purpose wit! line $70 paper $22.96. supply ample; prime 44% solvent $62.50, 
Denver: Demand off; trend weak; sup- Wichita: Demand good; supply insuffi- Louisville: Demand good; trend firm; sup- sacked, f.0.b. Memphis 
ply abundant; $72. cient; all-purpose wit! line, 50-lb. blocks ply ample; $21.34 ton in 80-lb. bags; usual Omaha: Demand fair; supply adequate 
Seattle: Demand improved; trend firm; $92.50, 100-Ib. bags $87.50, f.0.b. plant differentials on smaller sized bags. 44% solvent $72.50, 41% expeller $76 7 
supply sufficient; $85 ton, ex-warehouse, M Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; eeatue: Demand fair supply adequate 
50% protein, 1.c.1. MOLASSES supply adequate; $21.75. 44% bulk, unrestricted $59@59.50 
MILLET Boston: Demand and supI ly good; trend New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade- Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
firmer; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars quate; trend steady; $16.25@18.25, local ply ample; 44% $71.50, sacked, immediate 
St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; San Francisco: Demand and supply good; origin. Minneapolis: Market was off $2.50@3 this 
supply ample; recleaned Early Fortune $3.55 | $25 ton, f.o.b. ears, Richmond, Cal. Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: | week as demand dropped off and offerings 
ewt., sacked; recleaned White Proso $3.70 Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; supply ample; local $18.25, eastern $26. : 
ewt., sacked. supply norma 14%¢ gal tank car lots, Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
MILLFEED f.0,b, Gulf ports trend unchanged; western $30, eastern $36; 
Minneapolis: Market declined about $2 Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- granite grits $26.50, crystal grits $26.50. * e 
ton this weék, with demand relaxed. Quo- ate; blackstrap 16¢ gal., f.o Houston; de- Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
tations: bran $40@41, standard midds. livered Ft. Worth, trucks $34.16; seller's ply good; eastern $35 ton, western $28 ton, a aan 
$41@41.50, flour midds. $48.50, red dog $53. market price on date of shipment; maxi- both ex-warehouse, 1.c.1. Serving the Milling Industry A 
Kansas City: Market considerably weaker mum 16% June-July shipmen -EANUT OIL MEAL 
with demand fair and offerings adequate; Market strong at 15¢ gal. 
advent of moisture and better pasture con- f.o.b. New Orleans, with West Coast offer- New Orleans: Deman air; trend easier; . * + 
ditions along with feed soain prospects ings withdrawn | supply ample; 45% $58.50@60. Complete Line of Quality Grain 
have brought the market off its recent high Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand fair; Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady; 
pedestal; bran $37.50@38.25, sacked, Kan- supply limited; trend steady; $19 ton, bulk, supply ample; 45% $63, sacked, immediate. M hi 
sas City; shorts $39.75@41.50, sacked, Kan- f.o.b. Florida oducing points & in acnine 
sas City; middlings $36@36.50, bulk, Kan- Kansas City: tly 15¢ gal., New Or PEAT MOSS Processing of 
sas City. leans, wit! 1 few spot cars offered at ‘ Philadelphia: Demand good; supply light; c 
Omaha: Demand oor; supply ample; 14%¢. Market firm with demand fair to 3, f.0.b. pier. 
pram $38.26, shorts $41.50; standard midds., | good. | New Orleans: Demand good; supply lim- Pp 3 for Over a Century. 
bulk $38. Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; | ited; trend steady; standard bales German 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; supply ample; t strap 14¢ gal., tank moss $3.35@3.65. . 
supply adequate; carlots, burlaps, prompt ear, f.0.b. New Orleans. | San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
wheat bran $46@47; gray shorts $49@50, | Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; | ple; $3.35 bale 
Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
| $3.65@3.75 standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 
| Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3@ 
3.10 bale 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; CEDAR RAPID s 7, IOWA 
o trend unchanged; $3.15. 
e Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply ample; Canadian, 6.1 cu. ft. bales 
$3.45 in 300-bale lots, delivered California 
177 MILK STREET BOSTON % MASS. main line points. 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
crystals $1.80% Ib. in 250-Ib. drums, $1.92 
’ Ib. in 100-Ib. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 25-Ib, 
Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend Jr. Gorton’s Layer Blend Ib, im 100-1, drums, $1.96 Ib. 36-1b, for 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-Ilb. drums 
$1.86 lb. tn 25-lb. drums; f.o.b. New York, 
¢ Condensed Fish Solubles + Dried Potato Pulp New Jersey or Pennsylvania; freight  al- Dairy and Beef Feeds 
lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
; ; ; larger packings, 
Vitamin Oils Fish Meal Dried Beet Pulp Louins fair; trend firm: sup. For quick or deferred 
H ly ample; 1009 u otassium iodide, 
Southern Sunshine Poultry Litter Feather Meal shipment ... 
Ib. lots in fiber drums $1.92; potassium 
ad Richpelt Ocean-Fresh Fish e Dried Cond. Fish Solubles iodide calcium stearate mixture, 225 Ib. 22% Flax Screenings Oil Feed 
in leverpak drums §1.81, 100-lb. lots in 
¢ Dried Citrus Pulp * Flavor Corporation of America fiber drums $1.86, 
Carlot prices, 
| RIBOFLAVIN 
DISTRIBUTED BY | New York: Trend firm; feed grade (in f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
16 gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid BULK -e's.6 8% .$34.00 Per Ton 
H. MARK McNEAL CO. CHARLES COOPER . KENNETH BLACKSTONE to destination. 
1207 Liberty Life Bidg. P. O. Box 135 . D. No. 1 
Charlotte 2, N. oe” Doylestown, Penn. Caribou, Maine SACKED raph - $38.00 Per Ton 
Phone: Frenklin 7-1522 Phone: Doylestown 4568 Phone: Caribou 2-0032 MA BR Priees Subject to Our Confirmatica 
WELCH L. J. BARRETT CO. NEY Os. 
. Brevoort Road Box 505 Delivered prices on request 
Columbus, Ohio Clinton, N. J. MILL & ELEV. co. 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 Phone: Clinton 451 ite ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 60. 
ROBERTSON MILLION $ Feed Ingredients of All Kinds Linseed Oil Meal Dept. 
Phone: Harr 4-3051 E 
xcellent References Minneapolis, Mian. Pideral 3-2112 


remained plentiful. 
Decatur 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $88.25. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
$60, f.0.b. Decatur. 


TANKAGE 

Louisville: Demand dull; 

supply good; $77.50@80 ton. 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
60% digester 


Quotations: $56, bulk, 


trend steady; 


supply ade- 
$76@78, f.0.b. Ft. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $72@75. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% $81@84 ton bulk, $86 
@89 ton in paper sacks, $85@88 ton in 
burlap sacks. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
60% protein $77@80. . 

Kansas City: Trend steady; demand fair; 
60% digester tankage $78.50@80, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Omaha: Demand good; supply limited; 
80. 

St. Paul: Market easier, with trucked in 
supplies from other areas depressing prices. 
Quotations: 60% digester $80. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $1.55 a unit of protein. 


LAYING FLOCK 


(Continued from page 1) 


flock won’t be as large as was fore- 
seen earlier. 

Explaining some of the data, USDA 
said that at the beginning @f each 
recent calendar year, the composition 
of the laying flock has fluctuated 
around an average of roughly one 
third hens and two thirds pullets. 
Practically all of each year’s hens are 
drawn from the preceding year’s 
pullets. Except in the unlikely event 
that considerably more than usual 
of the present pullet layers are kept 
as hens, the number of hens on Jan. 
1, 1957, will be smaller than a year 
earlier. Accordingly, more pullets 
than were saved in 1955 would be re- 
quired to result in a total laying 
flock of equal size. 

If the usual relationships prevail 
in pullets saved per 100 pullet chicks 
raised, and in hens saved per 100 
pullet layers on hand the previous 
year, about 3 to 5% more chickens 
could be raised this year without re- 
sulting in a net increase over last 
Jan. 1 in the number of layers to be 
on hand Jan. 1, 1957. 


Discussing egg prices, USDA said 
prices were beginning to rise season- 
ally in early May, but this rise was 
interrupted by a break in mid-May. 
Prices are likely to continue above 
1955 into the third quarter. However, 
the 1956 seasonal egg price peak is 
likely to occur earlier than in 1955, 
when it was reached in December. 
Egg production is likely to be rising 
in the last three months of 1956 at 
a rate faster than in the last quarter 
of 1955 because of upward trend of 
lay and because of the increased 
number of early-hatched pullets. 
Prices then are likely to be sliding 
off, and may be below comparable 
1955 prices. 


TRADE ADVISORS 


(Continued from page 8) 


000 tons. He thought production 
would be a little less in the season 
just getting under way. There have 
been problems with the delayed start 
of alfalfa, but weather conditions 
have improved. 

It was thought that substantially 
increasing gas storage of dehydrated 
alfalfa would lead to a more sta- 
bilized market, Mr. Chrisman said. 
However, last season this was not 
the case. It is hoped that conditions 
will be more stable this coming sea- 
son. Recent prices have been just 
about reimbursing processors for 
their cost. 

Mr. Chrisman said that about one 
fourth of the crop can be stored in 
gas tanks. 

He also commented that alfalfa 
research work is being continued ac- 
tively. It is hoped that a satisfactory 
preservative for alfalfa can be found. 

Last year was unsatisfactory prof- 
it-wise, Mr. Chrisman said, and sev- 
eral producers were forced out of 
business. 

Cottonseed Meal: Mr. Moloney was 
unable to be present for the meeting, 


and Charles Harris spoke for Mr. 
Moloney. Mr. Harris noted that al- 
though the cotton crop has been re- 
duced, the yield has continued about 
the same as on a previously smaller 
acreage. He thought this would be 
true this year also. 

He said an effort was made at a 
meeting of the rules committee of 
the National Cottonseed Products 
Assn. to reinstate color standards in 
the cottonseed mea] rules. Because 
sufficient work has not been done on 
the subject, agreement was not 
reached. 

While a color standard was estab- 
lished for hydraulic cottonseed meal, 
it has been impossible yet to establish 
a color standard for solvent produced 
meal. A sub-committee was formed 
to give the matter further study. 

Mr. Harris said further research 
is being done in order to produce 
cottonseed meal for use in poultry 
feeds. 

He also commented that the NCPA 
rules committee is considering estab- 
lishing a rule providing for maximum 
moisture content of cottonseed meal. 
He said, however, that ordinarily 
moisture is not a serious problem 
since if the moisture is slightly on 
the high side, it will cause meal to 
go sour. Therefore, processors try 
to see that moisture content is kept 
low. 

Citrus By-Products and Peanut 
Meal: Mr. Cocke said that because 
of restrictions on peanut acreage, 
peanut supplies have been greatly 
reduced. Price of peanuts increased 
to $223 ton, which would cause 
peanut meal to be out of line with 
competitive meals. Therefore, peanut 
meal produced has been exported 
with the aid of a government subsidy. 

The quantity of citrus products, 
Mr. Cocke said, has increased and 
will probably continue to increase for 
the next five years. Demand for citrus 
pulp has been good, and the 290,000 
tons produced this year will take 
care of demand. The current inven- 
tory is about 80,000 tons, which takes 
care of requirements until produc- 
tion is resumed next November. 

The citrus industry does not now 
have rules for standards, but it is 
hoped that agreement can be reached 
among producers in the near future 
on efforts to establish rules and 
standards. Mr. Cocke said rules 
would necessarily have to be written 
for citrus pulp, citrus meal and a 
combination of both. There is con- 
siderable variance in texture, weight 
per unit, etc., which makes estab- 
lishing standards difficult. 

Mr. Cocke looked for stable mar- 
ket conditions the balance of this 
season. Conditions next season will 
depend on quantity available and 
prices of competitive sugar beet pulp. 

At the close of the meeting, Mr. 
Dean said the discussion was so in- 
teresting that he would recommend 
to the AFMA committee of purchas- 
ing agents that the discussion next 
year be presented before the entire 
purchasing agents’ group so that all 
could hear the talks directly. 

As noted above, members of the 
executive committee of the AFMA 
committee of purchasing agents met 
with the feed trade advisory group 
Members of the 15-man executive 
committee are: Erle M. Ellis, Hales 
& Hunter Co., Chicago, chairman; 
Robert H. Griffiths, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, secretary; S. J. Beyhan, Co- 
operative Mills, Inc., Baltimore; Jo- 
seph Cooper, Staley Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; H. Clarence Eales, 
Poultry Producers of Central Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco; L. J. Hal- 
bach, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa; Charles W. Harris, Burrus 
Feed Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth; L. O. 
Hauskins, Nutrena Mills, Minneapo- 
lis; A. E. Hayes, Moorman Mfg. Co., 
Quincy, Ill.; W. E. Huge, McMillen 
Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind.; P. H. 
Knowles, General Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City; Edward W. Peters, Kasco Mills, 
Toledo; Frank E. Rice, Early & Dan- 
iel Co., Cincinnati; Robert Richards, 
Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston. 
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| contract. The contract may be for 


CORN SUPPORTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


national corn allotment of 43,281,000 
acres for the commercial corn area, 
or 

2. Complying with the new soil 
bank price support requirements for 
corn price support. 

To qualify for the maximum corn 
price support in commercial areas 
under the soil bank requirements, as 
in Item 2 above, a farmer must put 
an acreage of his crop land equal to 
15% of his corn “base acreage” into 
either the corn acreage reserve or 
the general conservation reserve. 

To qualify through the corn acre- 
age reserve, a farmer must not have 
a corn acreage in excess of 85% of 
his corn base acreage; and he must 
designate an acreage equal to 15% 
of his corn base acreage from which 
he has not and will not harvest a 
crop, cut hay or graze in 1956. 

To qualify for the maximum corn 
price in commercial areas through 
the conservation reserve, a farmer 
must not exceed his corn base acre- 
age; and he must designate an acre- 
age of general crop land equal to 15% 
of his corn base acreage which he 
will contract to devote to specified 
conservation uses, and from which he 
has not or will not harvest a crop, 
cut hay, or graze for the life of the 


from 3 to 15 years, depending on 
type of conservation measure applied 
to the land. 


Non-Compliance Rate 


Farmers in the commercial corn 
area who comply neither with their 
corn acreage allotments nor with the 
provisions of the soil bank will be 
eligible for the non-compliance rate 
of support—on the basis of a nation- 
al average of $1.25 bu., as previously 
announced. 

Farmers in the non-commercial 
corn area (all counties not desig- 
nated as commercial) will be eligible 
for price support at 82%2% of the 
commercial area maximum rate, as 
determined with the usual county 
differentials. 

USDA reports that telegrams out- 
lining the above corn price eligibility 
provisions have been sent to state 
Agricultural Stabilization & Conser- 
vation (ASC) committees in states 
where there are commercial corn 
counties, in order to get the infor- 
mation to farmers as rapidly as 
possible. 

Farmers are being advised by 
USDA, however, to enter into an 
agreement with their local county 
ASC committee, and know specifical- 
ly what adjustment is required, be- 
fore they make adjustments in plant- 
ed crops in anticipation of the soil 
bank. 


| A Look Around at the Morrison 


(Continued from page 2) 


sticks were served. This year the munching treat was fried chicken legs, 
served cold. A corn-kernel guessing contest was also a feature, completing 
the field-to-table theme. . . . Commercial Solvents Corp. made a big con- 
tribution to the convention’s after-sessions entertainment hours with its 
hospitality room give-away: a mechanized set of galloping dominoes enclosed 
in a plastic case. Almost 2,000 of the fascinating gadgets were given away. 
Even the Morrison bellboys were using them to determine who paid for 
coffee, and one game was reported in which over $100 changed hands. At 
least the dice were honest ones; the shooters couldn't manipulate them un- 
fairly through the plastic cover. 

The Morrison reported that 147 “Hospitality Suites” were occupied dur- 
ing the convention. The AFMA passed out printed placards for posting in 
each, announcing that ‘This social suite will be closed during official sessions" 
of the convention program, and the restriction was generally followed. Many 
of the companies maintaining suites served lunches, ranging from cold buffet 
to rather lavish hot dishes. This did much to relieve the meal situation in 
the hotel, which otherwise would have been intolerable, but it placed quite 
a strain on some of those who entertained, as they could not estimate ac- 
curately the number they would be called upon to feed... . The Nopco 
Chemical Co. had mailed out pre-convention invitations to a luncheon in its 
suite on Thursday, and had requested answers. About 70 signified their ac- 
ceptance, but more than 200 showed up. Everyone was taken care of, how- 
ever. . . . Most of those leaving the Nopco suite were wearing “sharp shoot- 
er’ buttons, won at a rifle range operated there. Some of the participants 
complained that the target animals wouldn’t fall even after a direct hit. 
The Nopco judges ruled the air rifles had been weakened from their almost 
constant use and awarded the prizes regardless. ... Hess & Clark 
virtually closed the convention. The company was host at an elaborate 
luncheon on Friday that filled the Constitution Room (where the Sunshine 
Hour is held), and presented the premiere of its color movie on the use of 
nitrofurans in agriculture. For the remainder of Friday afternoon it enter- 
tained many in its “Skyline Suite” on the 41st floor of the hotel. The windows 
of the suite gave a spectacular view of Chicago. . . . The suite of Bowman 
Feed Products, Inc., again featured a professional hypnotist and magician. 
Ken Walters, Bowman sales manager, lost his voice acting as master of 
ceremonies. .. . Gladwin Read, Chicago manufacturers’ agent, distributed 
some handsome brief cases as souvenirs. . . . To show how big this thing 
is getting, DuPont had not one but two suites at the Morrison—one for its 
Grasselli Division and one for its Polychemicals Division. At the former, 
keys were provided to try to open a lock on a feed bag. Those who drew 
the right key won a Seth Thomas travel clock. . . . And Fred Becker, Farm 
Bureau Milling Co., Hammond, Ind., brought an appropriate present around 
to his friends in Consolidated Blenders’ suite. It was a mechanical monkey 
that beat a drum. Fred said it was a gadget to kill spotted alfalfa aphids: 
You caught an aphid and put it on the drum and the monkey beat it to death. 


There was a pair of honeymooners at the convention. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vince Stotko were married on May 19. He is with Goldena Mills, Inc., West 
Fargo, N.D.... John K. Westberg, International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp., Chicago, brought his wife and two daughters to the Sunshine Social 
Hour. The Westbergs are old friends of Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Nootbaar, of 
Pasadena, and the two families made up a dinner party that evening... . 
The Nootbaars left Chicago Friday morning for Cincinnati to attend the 
annual meeting of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America... . 
Another well known feedman, Whitney Eastman, retired General Mills vice 
president, was awarded the Silver Buffalo at the meeting—the highest honor 
given by the council. . . . His wife and daughter were present to see Oscar 
Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, inaugurated as chairman of the 
AFMA. The daughter, Joan, went on to Philadelphia to be in a wedding 
party. . . . Herman Jensen, Golden Sun Milling Co., Estherville, Iowa, is a 
new member of the AFMA board. He attended his first board meeting on 
Wednesday, but did not stay for the convention, as he had to return home 
for the high school graduation of his two daughters. . . . Chet Kessler, Allied 
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Mills, Chicago, was another who left early. He flew to a Gulf port on Thurs- 
day to go on a fishing trip with some Allied dealers. 

Loyd Faris, W. J. Small division of Archer-Daniels-Midland, undertook 
to have luncheon served in his suite one day, so he could talk to some of 
the other Small representatives present. Room service simply didn’t function, 
and the group complained bitterly about it to the hotel management. Late 
that afternoon the hotel service manager called on them and opened his 
conversation with the remark, “Is everything still all right?” . . . An Inter- 
national flavor was given the convention by the attendance of J. Bruce 
Steggles, Steggles Feed Co., New South Wales, Australia, and ‘several feed 
men from Mexico and Canada... . Mr. Steggles is on a nine-week tour of 
the United States, during which time he plans to visit several points of inter- 
est to a feed manufacturer, including Cornell University and the Feed Tech- 
nology School at Kansas State. ...The Mexicans included Sol Katzen, 
Colonia Polanco, Mexico City; Humberto L. Umana and Manuel Fernandez, 
nutritionists for API-ABA, Mexico City, and Francisco Tovar, Cereales y 
Concentrados, Mexieo City. 

In addition to the regularly scheduled formal sessions of the convention, 
there were 21 official committee meetings held during the three days by feed 
manufacturers, and 15 more were scheduled by allied trade groups. This 
added up to 36 committee meetings, plus plenty of words, time, writing, 
paper, problems and some decisions. The scheduled meetings also probably 
stimulated several other more informal meetings and bull sessions, as well 
as private conversations. ... The Nutrition Council meeting is getting to 
be so big that it was decided henceforth to limit attendance to active mem- 
bers, except by invitation. The invitations will be issued when Council mem- 
bers believe that something thus can be added to a timely discussion. .. . 
When the Advisory Feed Trade Committee met on Wednesday morning, the 
representative of each industry was asked to give a summary of conditions. 
Emory Cocke, of Cocke & Co., Atlanta, was asked to speak for his territory. 
He started reading from a paper, in his best oratorical manner, “Much has 
changed in the past 90-odd years, but some things remain the same. The 
North continues to be prone to stick its nose into somebody else’s business, 
especially the business of the South, while ignoring and even promoting 
deplorable conditions in its own areas. Northern propagandists are as loud, 
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Cocke hesitated, looked again at the paper and then said: “Oh, wait a min- 
ute, I’m reading the wrong paper. That was a speech made the other day 
by the Governor of South Carolina.” He drew the largest round of applause 


obnoxious and untruthful today as the abolitionists a century ago. 


of any speaker. . . . Speaking of the South, what is happening to the Texans? 
F. D. Brock, of the Texas Feed Control Service, was wearing an orchid at 
the Borden cocktail party. . . . Pete Chichester, Dietrich & Gambrill, Fred- 
erick, Md., thought he was lifting a full garbage can, but it was an empty 
one, and he threw his sacro-iliac out of place. He attended the convention 
anyway, because he was going back on the board after a three-year absence, 
but he was taped up and in considerable pain. 

If you were puzzled by the large number of pink carnations decorating 
many lapels around the lobby, it was not the achievement of a sales-minded 
florist . . . the flowers were given to the Thursday afternoon audience by 
one of the speakers to emphasize a merchandising point... but it went 
farther than that and showed very clearly just who had been attending the 
program meetings. ... Missing from the convention for the first time in 
many years was Troy Cox, Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles, who also missed 
the directors’ meeting. As an alternate he was represented by G. A. (Buck) 
Ensminger of the Albers firm. . . . Over his very strong protests, Bob Wend- 
land, Wendland Grain Co., Temple, Texas, was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Feed Technology School Advisory Committee. Bob said he did not 
object to the secretary’s job but he already had 16 separate bank accounts 
to look after for similar industry and civic organizations and was slowly 
going nuts trying to keep them all straight. Must be the kind of a fellow 
people like to trust with their money ... At the Advisory committee meet- 
ing every one was astonished when Dr. John Shellenberger, head of the de- 
partment of milling industry, said that nearly 250 foreign visitors had seen 
the new feed plant facilities at Kansas State since last fall. The school is 
developing an international reputation. 

Fast-moving Jerry Sotola of the Armour Livestock Bureau, Chicago, 
arrived at the convention from a speaking tour which included the North 
Dakota bankers’ convention a few days earlier. The bankers’ sessions were 
held in a main street theater and Jerry thought the crowd seemed unusually 
large, including many who did not look like they would have much interest 
in cattle. Afterwards he learned why. The theater marquee was billing 
Marilyn Monroe and a lot of folks just naturally followed the bankers into 
the show . . . Several Kansas City feed men who made the trip to Chicago by 
plane were calling for parachutes about half way to their destination when 
they looked into the cockpit and saw one of their group piloting the big four- 
motor job while the captain visited with the passengers. It was Jack Blanke, 
of the Blair Milling & Elevator Co., Atchison, Kansas, at the controls and he 
is an experienced pilot with a commercial license, so all was well . . . The 
Grace Chemical Co., whose headquarters are at Memphis, combined the con- 
vention with a general sales meeting at the Morrison attended by much of 
the company’s top brass, which discussed among other things the firm’s sales 
plans for urea. 

Lots of folks envy the way the well-traveled trio of M. A. McClelland and 
Howard Riley, Kansas City feed distributors, and Charley Garrett, Farmers 
Produce & Feed Co., Rogers, Ark., combines convention trips with a golfing 
tour. This time they went from the Iowa Field Day at Des Moines Country 
Club a day early to have a first look at the Westmorland golf course in 
Wilmette as guests of Bill Brock, of Chase Bag Co., Chicago . .. Mike Rahyia, 
of the Kentucky Byproducts Co., Louisville, arrived at the convention a bit 
fagged out, having made a detour on the way to visit his old home town of 
Sugar Creek, Mo., a Kansas City suburb, for the first time in a good many 
years. It was a family reunion for him and a brother, who is in the Navy. 

. George Smith, by-products merchandising manager for Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, invited Earl Branson, head of the Archer formula 
feed division, to come to the A-D-M room for a drink and make it the Branson 
headquarters with the comment that thereby he would be entitled to charge 
half of the room expense to the formula feed division. Mr. Branson was not 
that thirsty. 

Another feed man who took the long way home was Hal Seley, J. H. Seley 
& Co., Los Angeles. He attended the Kentucky Derby on May 5 and had been 
traveling in the East and Middle West since. Hal had a $500 bet on Needles 
to win the Derby and confessed to being a little bit excited when he saw the 
horse come from last place to win the race in the last eighth of a mile...A 
lot of wives attended the convention, but Rodgers Johnson, Elk Valley Alfalfa 
Mills, Independence, Kansas, said he kept his at home by buying her a new 
power lawn mower. . . . On the other hand, John Krusoe, Michigan Feed & 
Grain Assn., East Lansing, said he brought his wife to Chicago “because it 
was too wet for her to plow, anyway.” 

Norman Dewes of General Mills, Minneapolis, enjoyed a lobby discussion 
with another delegate who follows a mutual hobby: Civil War history. Norm 
is scheduled to be in New York in June and his wife is insisting she plans to 
enter him as a contestant in TV's “$64,000 Question,” where he would compete 
in the Civil War category. Norm insists he will not compete, however, “What 
in heck would I want with a Cadillac,” he says. 


FORMULA FEED MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


following the pattern of most weeks 
during the first five months of the 
current calendar “year. 

Observers who reported improve- 
ment said that price resistance had 
held the sales level down in the pre- 
vious week but that a stabilization of 
the market brought buyers back into 
the market. This is a big feeding pe- 
riod of the year, sellers say, and the 
number of farm animals on feed in- 
dicate a good volume of feed sales. 
Some manufacturers say some price 
resistance still is in evidence. 

Formula feed prices held fairly 
stable this week, but indications are 
that some shaving might be in the 
offing for the period ahead. A few 
important ingredients declined in 


price. 
Ohio Valley 


The formula feed business was in 
a state of “suspended animation” 


this week in the Ohio Valley, with 
many feeders electing to sit on the 
sidelines in anticipation of lower 
prices. There seemed to be ample 
justification for this attitude because 
of the sharp break in prices of a 
number of ingredients and the very 
general belief that even lower prices 
will soon prevail. 

Manufacturers realize this is the 
usual situation in a breaking and 
unsettled market and that it is like- 
ly to continue until it appears a 
price base has been reached and an- 
other uptrend gets under way. 

The demand this week for a ma- 
jority of ingredients was reported 
only fair, with several trending low- 
er. As a result, for the first time 
in many weeks formula feed prices 
were down this week an average of 
$1 ton. But this had no apparent 
effect on sales, as farmers held off 
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buying in the expectation of further 
price declines ahead. 

Mill operations eased off this week 
about 10%, with sales limited large- 
ly to turkey and broiler feeds and 
chick starter mashes. But even these 
were moving out in tonnages suf- 
ficient only for immediate require- 
ments. 


Pacific Northwest 

The formula feed business con- 
tinued at a steady pace, with weather 
more of a factor in buyers’ and man- 
ufacturers’ minds than prices and 
trends. 

A small amount of rain within the 
past week improved the long range 
outlook, but the whole Pacific North- 
west will need 2 or 3 in. of rain 


come through according to expecta- 
tions. The weather since the first 
of April has been exceptionally dry 
after a prolonged and wet winter, 
so that pasture and growing condi- 
tions at present are more like late 
June than late May. With pastures 
going out of condition, the demand 
for hay is starting to pick up, and 
millfeed salesmen predict that the 
market for this commodity will im- 
prove considerably in the next 30 
days if rain does not come. Farmers 
who grow field and row crops to aug- 
ment their income are hard hit due 
to the lack of moisture, and the 
whole trade is watching weather con- 
ditions very closely. 

Canadian herring meal is about 
cleaned up, with less than 1,000 tons 
reported on hand at Vancouver, but 


in the next 60 days if crops are to | fishing in Alaska will start in the 


next two or three weeks, and there 
is no concern about the supply of 
fish meal. Meat scrap has firmed up 
considerably and is now quoted at 
$85 ton for 50% protein, up near- 
ly $20 ton in the past 60 days. Most 
of the proteins are stronger due to 
the improved price structure of soy- 
bean meal, and both barley and oats 
are firm based on a good demand 
and a firm price policy on the part 
of the major seller, Commodity Cred- 


it Corp. 
Northeast 


The slump in formula feed demand 
continued this week, and sales this 
month are running about 4 to 5% 
below a year ago. 

Dairy feed demand is definitely off, 
but the trade believes that in two 


or three weeks pastures will be 
cropped out and there will again 
be some demand for dry feed. 

Poultry demand held up pretty 
well, with egg mashes and broiler 
feeds leading in sales volume. Tur- 
key feed demand is gaining mo- 
mentum and will increase from now 
on until the end of October. 

Broiler prices slipped 1¢, with of- 
ferings a little more than the mar- 
ket could absorb. Eggs were un- 
changed, but the market had a weak- 
er undertone. 

The ingredient market was irregu- 
larly lower last week. Alfalfa meal 
declined $1.50. Soybean oil meal was 
down $3 and meat scraps and tank- 
age dropped $2.50. Millfeeds were 
off $1@2. 

Formula feed plants ran from 38 
to 40 hours last week. 
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